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NOTICE. 



The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction is for- 
warded to the several County Clerks, to be distributed as follows: 

To each County Clerk, one copy; 

To each County Treasurer, one copy; 

To each Township Clerk, one copy; - 

To the Director in each District, one copy- 
It is believed that the Report of 1864 contains a large amount of matter 
that cannot fail to interest every friend of Education; and especially the 
patrons of our Primary Schools. The subjects treated o£ are of vital im- 
portance ; and the statistics of the Primary Schools and other Educational In- 
stitutions, are well calculated to awaken an interest in the public mind, 
without which all our educational machinery will fail to produce the desired 
results. 

Perhaps few persons will be interested in everything in the present 
volume; yet it is hoped that no one can be found so oblivious of the vast 
interests involved in the subject of Universal Education, as not to find 
much that will claim his attention, awaken new sympathies, and lead to 
enlarged efforts in the great work. School officers may do a public service 
by placing the Report for perusal in the hands of Teachers ; whose attention 
to its contents is respectfully solicited. Where there is a district library, 
all the Annual Reports of the Superintendent, sent to the district, should be 
considered as belonging thereto. 



REPORT 



To the Legislature of the State of Michigan : 

In accordance with the laws of the State, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction submits to your Honorable Bodies the 
following 

ANNUAL BEPOBT. 

The national circumstances that now surround us lend an un- 
usual and impressive grandeur to all the questions that concern 
the education of American youth. The conflict now going on 
in our land is emphatically a war waged by the Present for the 
Future — the future both of population and of principle, — by the 
men of to-day for their children, and children's children, — by 
the nation for 'the permanency of its history and ideas. Not 
alone, therefore, by the mustering of loyal hosts, nor in the 
beating down of hostile arms, is the great final victory to be 
won ; but also by the deeper and wider establishment in the 
public mind, and especially in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion, of the eternal principles of justice and equality. Amended 
constitutions may remove occasions of future strife, and set 
new safeguards around our national union; but the increased 
intelligence and virtue of the people are needful to melt into 
one^the antagonistic forces, and to establish a nobler union of 
sentiments and beliefs. While we swear repentant rebels to a 
new allegiance to the national authority, we must bind the con- 
science and the intelligence of the incoming generation to our 
great national ideas by the ministry of the public schools. 

Firmly persuaded as I am of the overwhelming importance 
of public education to public liberty and safety, as well as to 

1 



3 PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

national power and greatness, I cannot forbear to urge afresh 
upon your attention the impressive words of some of our earlier 
statesmen — utterances now loaded with a weightier and start- 
ling significance tb us, their successors and descendants. It 
was a saying of Washington, whose patriotism lent a more than 
common sagacity to his political wisdom, that " in proportion as 
public opinion gives force to the structure of government, it is 
essential that public opinion be enlightened. " Said Franklin, " I 
think, with you, that nothing is of more importance for the pub- 
lic weal than to form and train up youth in wisdom and virtue. 
Wise and good men, are, in my opinion, the strength of a State; 
much more so than riches or arms, which, under the manage- 
ment of ignorance and wickedness, often draw on destruction, 
instead of providing for the safety of the people." 

" If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of 
civilization," said Jefferson, "it expects what never was and 
never will be. The functionaries of every government have 
propensities to command at will the liberty and property of 
their constituents. There is no safe deposit for these but with 
the people themselves, nor can they be safe with them without 
information." 

" I do not hesitate to affirm," writes Judge Story, " not only 
that a knowledge of the true principle of government is impor- 
tant and useful to Americans, but that it is absolutely indispen- 
sable to carry on the government of their choice, and to trans- 
mit it to their posterity." 

Says Chancellor Kent, another great jurist, " the mobs, the 
riots, the burnings, the lynchings, perpetrated by the men of 
the present day, are perpetrated because of their vicious or defec- 
tive education when children. We see and feel the havoc and 
the ravage of their tiger passions, when they are full grown, but 
it was years ago when they were whelped and suckled." There 
is a complete history of New York riots and Southern re- 
bellions in these few lines. May we yet find the history of their 
cure in these other words of Bancroft, our great historian: 
*< Whenever a permanent reform appears to have been instan- 
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taneously effected, it will be found that the happy result wm 
but the sudden plucking of fruit which had slowly ripened. 
Successful revolutions proceed, like all other formative pro- 
cesses, from inward germs. The institutions of "a people are 
always the reflection of its heart and its intelligence; and in 
proportion as these are purified and enljghtened, must its pub- 
lic life manifest the dominion of universal reason." 

" Legislation can find ncsnobler object of attention," said La- 
fayette, the friend of Washington and of liberty, " than to wise- 
ly provide for the best education of the hundreds of thousands 
of children now in our midst and the millions yet to follow; for 
if we do this faithfully, we may rest our heads quietly upon our 
dying pillows, with the confident assurance that, in this partic- 
ular, we have conscientiously done our part for the future moral 
and intellectual well being of the State, and the permanency of 
our free institutions." 

Webster, the great constitutional statesman of our land, spoke 
often and emphatically of the necessities of education to the 
public well being and safety. " I have no conception," said he, 
" of any manner in which the popular republican institutions 
under which we live could possibly be preserved, if early edu- 
cation were not furnished to all by public law, in such forma 
that all shall gladly avail themselves of it." " We hope for a 
security beyond the law, and above the law," he adds, on an- 
other occasion, " the prevalence of an enlightened and well prin- 
cipled public sentiment. " " On the diffusion of education among 
the people rest the preservation and perpetuation of our free 
institutions. I apprehend no danger to our country from a for- 
eign foe. Our destruction, should it come at all, will be from 
another quarter. From the inattention of the people to the 
concerns of their government, from their carelessness and negli- 
gence, I must confess, I do apprehend some danger. Make 
them intelligent and they will be vigilant; give them the means 
of detecting the wrong, and they will apply the remedy." 

Wm. H. Seward, speaking as Governor to the Legislature of 
New York, says eloquently, " Postponed, omitted, and foigol- 
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ten, cms it often is, amid the excitement of other subjects, and 
the pressure of other duties, education is nevertheless the chief 
of our responsibilities. The consequences of the most partial 
improvement in our system of education will be wider and more 
enduring than the effects of any danger of public policy, the 
benefits of any new principle of jurisprudence, or the result of 
any enterprise we #an accomplish." 

Bishop Potter, the learned and eloquent advocate of popular 
education, thus states a great truth; " The people of this great 
republic have no more a native and inherent ability to exercise 
wisely the privilege of voting, than they have to predict without 
instruction, and yet with unfailing precision, the return of a 
comet, or the occultation of some bright star in the heavens. 
All these are powers to be unfolded and enlighted by culture, 
which qualifies a free people for their political duties must be 
ganerous and comprehensive." "Wo to the people with demo- 
cratic institutions who shall forget or underrate this important 
truth." 

The messages of our own Governors abound in utterances 
equally strong and pointed, as /to the ability and importance of 
public education. Said Gov. Mason, the first governor of this 
State, in his first message, " Ours is said to be a government 
founded on intelligence and morality, and no political axiom 
can be more beautifully true. Public opinion directs the course 
which our government pursues, and so long as the people are 
enlightened, that direction will never be misgiven." In his 
third message, he adds, " Every free government is called on 
by a principle of self-preservation to afford every facility for the 
education of the people. The liberty of a people cannot be 
forced beyond its intelligence." 

Gov. Woodbridge, his successor, spoke strongly and earnest- 
ly, " Civil commotions and wars have an end; the evils of mis- 
government are temporary in their nature, and may be cor- 
rected; the chastisements of Heaven, even, through the merci- 
ful providence of God, are, in this world, of short duration. 
But who can measure the extent, or see the end, or estimate the 
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intensity, of the evils which flow to a people from ignorance 
and vice? If any political axiom be better established than, 
another, it is this, that no republic can long exist, unless intetj 
ligence and virtue predominate among, and characterize the 
the great body of its people." 

Gk>v. Barry follows in the same strain, and the strong utter- 
ances of our later governors, Ransom, Felch, McClelland, Bing- 
ham, Wisner and Blair, do but echo the unanimous voice of 
American statesmen as to the vital connections of public intel- 
ligence and political freedom. Of the fuller and more elaborate 
statements of this same great truth, made by the great school- 
master statesmen of America, Mann, and Barnard, and Randall, 
and the eminent chiefs* pf public instruction in the several 
States, I have room only for these strong, eloquent and truthful 
words of that greatest of American educators, Horace Mann: 
" The truth has been so often asserted that there is no security 
for a republic but in morality and intelligence, that a repeti- 
tion of it seems hardly in good taste. But all permanent bless- 
ings, being founded on permanent truths, a continued obser- 
vance of the truth, is the condition of a continued enjoyment of 
the blessing. I know that we are often admonished that with- 
out intelligence and virtue as a chart and a compass, to direct 
us in our untried political voyage, we shall perish in the first 
storm; but I venture to add that without these qualities, we 
shall not wait for a storm — we cannot weather a calm. If the 
sea is as smooth as glass, we shall founder, for we are in a 
stone-boat. Unless these qualities pervade the general head, 
and the general heart, not only will republican institutions van- 
ish from* amongst us, but the words prosperity and happiness 
will become obsolete. And all this may be affirmed not fro^n 
historical examples merely, but from the very constitution of 
<Hftr nature. We are created and brought into life with a set of 
innate, organic dispositions or propositions, which a free gov- 
ernment rouses and invigorates, and which, if not bridled and 
timed by our actually seeing the eternal laws of justice as plain- 
If an we can see the sun in the heavens— and by our actually 
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faffing fto stivetreign sentiment of duty as plainly as we feel the 
earth beneath oar feet — will hurry us forward into regions pop- 
idouB with every form of evil" After a masterly analysis and 
discussion of these "innate organic dispositions/' — after show- 
ing that these dispositions are necessary to existence and there- 
fore ineradicable, and showing also " the means and stimulants 
oar institutions have provided for the use of the mighty powers 
and passions they have unloosed," the facilities furnished wicked 
men for all departments of wickedness, and the " community 
of power " established by universal suffrage, he asks, " has it 
been sufficiently considered that all which has been said — and 
truly said — of the excellence of our institutions, if administered 
by an upright people, must be reversed and read backwards, if 
administered by a corrupt one ?" " From this view of the sub- 
ject it is obvious that we may become just as much worse than 
any other nation that ever existed, as the founders of our insti- 
tutions hoped we should be better. If the propensities are to 
prevail, then speculation will supersede industry; violence will 
usurp the prerogatives of the law; the witness will be perjured 
upon the stand, and the guilty will be rescued by forsworn jurors; 
the grand council halls of the nation will be converted from an 
Areopagus of wise and reverend men, into a gladiatorial ring; 
the depositories of public and private trusts will administer 
them for personal ends; not only individuals but States will 
become reckless of their obligations; elections will be decided 
by bribery and corruption; and the newspaper press, which 
scatters its sheets over the country, thick as snow flakes in a 
wintry storm, will justify whatever is wrong on one side, and 
vilify whatever is right on the other, until nothing that is right 
will be left on either." 

After showing that no sufficient controlling forces exist 
among us to save the nation from these terrible propensities 
except reason, conscience, and a sense of responsibility to Goct 
n and that these can be elevated into predominant power and 
sontrol only during the teachable years df childhood — this great 
writer and staieflnan concludes, "In/our country, aadiriibflr 
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timeepo man ie worthy the honored name of statesman, who 
does not include the highest practicable education of the peo- 
plain all his plans of administration. He may have eloquence, he 
may have a knowledge of au history, diplomacy, jurisprudence; 
and by these he might claim in other countries, the elevated 
rank of a statesman; but unless he speaks, plans, labors at all 
times and in all places, for the culture and edification of the 
whole people, he is not, he cannot be an American statesman." 
I have ventured on this long array of the opinions of the 
great publicists and statesmen of our country, because the tre- 
mendous dangers through which we are passing bid us look 
well to the foundations on which our liberties rest ; and because 
I have found in former legislatures a greater readiness to con- 
fess these great truths in theory than to follow them in prac- 
tice. Just as if these solemnly asserted principles were mere 
" ghttering generalities " made to grace governors' messages, 
but meaningless in actual affairs ! Heaven forbid that we shall 
demonstrate their practical truthfulness by our downfall under 
their slighted force ! Whether my voice shall be heeded or not, 
I cannot close my official labors without declaring plainly the 
conviction that weighs painfully upon me,- that our school sys- 
tem is not yet equal to the emergencies of our country and our 
times. The evident increase of public corruptions and the toa 
palpable lapse of political integrity, warn us that we must rous^ 
into higher and stronger action the conscience and reason of 
the nation. With a fourth of the people in rebellion, and thou- 
sands of others showing undisguised sympathy with the rebels, 
w* may well ask, are our schools doing their work well f 

AMENDMENT 07 THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

I have repeatedly urged several important and much needed 
reforms in the school system of the State. Why these reforms 
have not been made it is difficult to see. Demanded in many 
ccutts by the voice of the people, approved by all sound educ^ 
tional authorities, tested and found valuable in other States, 
atyr urged with sound and unanswered arguni^ats, they have 
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been rejected by our Legislature without one sound objection 
being urged against them, and sometimes on pretenses as friv- 
olous as they were foreign. 

> Each succeeding year has made these reforms more necessary 
and important, and I here declare my earnest belief that this 
Legislature is bound by all the highest considerations of public 
safety and well being to make at once these long sought and 
much needed changes in our school system. 

£ A thorough and efficient system of supervision of the school 
interests by a body of county superintendents. It is needless to 
add arguments to those advanced in former reports for this 
^change. It is a shame for us to adhere to the almost useless and 
farcical system of township inspectors, while our sister States 
all around us are rejoicing in the new and wonderful impulse 
.given to their school systems by the adoption of this wiser and 
better plan of county supervision. 

2. The inauguration of a township school system in place of 
the district system. Let me refer again to former reports lor 
the explanation and argumentation of this system. He most 
be indeed a timid man who would fear to venture on the expe- 
riment of this change after its marked and triumphant success, 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and half a dozen other States; 
and he is a very prejudicial man who can doubt or deny its supe- 
riority after the testimony and arguments of such men as Horace 
Mann, Gov. Boutwell, and the other eminent school officers and 
educators, who have given it their cordial approbation. 

3. The wise apportionment of the proceeds of the two will tax 
so as to afford an equal support to all the schools in the town- 
ship, in casetre district system is retained. If the township 
system is adopted the difficulty of apportionment all disappears. 

4. The pixrvision of additional facilities for the education of 
-teachers, by the establishment of Normal classes in our high 
schools and colleges, under the strict control and supervision 
of the State Board of Education and the Superintendent of 
Public instruction. • 

5. A regal* and sufficient pro viworilg* 
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increase of the district libraries. I frankly confess that had I 
foreseen th^simultaneous withdrawal of all stated and regular 
appropriations for the libraries, I should never have advocated 
the change from the township to the district system. If they 
were to be left to melt away without any replenishment, as far 
too many of them have been, the township library would doubt- 
less take the longest time to disappear. But without a single 
misgiving as to the correctness of my opinion of the superior 
usefulness of district libraries, notwithstanding the complaints 
of some unreflecting minds — and without any abatement of my 
faith in the vast utility, and indeed the vital need to our educa- 
tional system of these libraries, notwithstanding the seeming 
popular indifference to them, I do most confidently re-urge that 
legislative provision be made for their support. That the libra- 
ries are abundantly read is sufficiently proved by the rapid wear 
of the books: that these books are so reluctantly replaced is 
evidence only that our people are not yet fully awake to the 
importance of education, nor fully aware of the necessary means 
for its successful promotion. The testimony of the few districts 
that have thoroughly tested the value of a well supplied and 
wisely managed library, must certainly weigh more than that of 
a thousand districts that have given these libraries no such trial. 
The arguments of my former reports have never been ques- 
tioned or refuted. 

I firmly believe that all these changes might be safely adopted 
at once, and that, if adopted, they would give to our educational . 
interests an impulse that would carry them to a hight of pros- 
perity never yet reached by them. Nay, more : I affirm that the 
very life of our school system demands that these changes be 
made at once to save our schools from decay, and to reinftpire 
that public zeal which hac^done much more, to give success to 
our school system than all the fancied excellence of the system 
itself. T*be Legislature owes it to the people whose education, 
as has been shown, is so linked with their political salvation, to 
make without any further delay, these amendment* which hare 
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been patiently asked for through bo many years. Doubties* 
timid men will shrink from doing so nrach at one session; but 
they should recollect that a thorough renovation of a faulty 
machinery is wiser than a succession of partial repairs. Others 
who have possessed themselves with exaggerated notions of the 
perfectness of the school system, will now as heretofore, oppose 
any changes as sacreligious meddling with that which is too 
good to be improved. It might cure them of this senseless 
idolatry, if they would but pass over the lines into each and 
every State in the North, and hear men of their own type, as 
they certainly would, lauding with indiscriminate praise their 
respective school systems as the best in the world. Let every 
excellency of our system be retained by all means; but let 
its obvious defects be remedied without hesitation and with- 
out delay. Too much time has* already been lost, and our 
schools have suffered already too much for the lack of a needful 
and long sought reform. Our school sysjem, ouce among the 
best, is in danger of becoming the poorest of all, if, while our 
sister States continue to adopt every improvement that expe- 
rience suggests, w© stubbornly refuse to make any changes or 
reforms. 

In the appendix immediately following this report, are re- 
printed, for the use of the present Legislature, some of the argu- 
ments urged in former reports, in behalf of several of these 
reforms. 

OTHER REFORMS. 

It is not pretended that mere legal reforms will "of themselves 
give fall and final success to our school system. Public senti- 
ment needs to be roused and directed to the work of education. 
Popular objections and fallacies need to be answered and re- 
moved, and the great popular hetfrt quickened to a deeper 
feeling of the vital necessity of giving a right culture to the 
rising generation. In many of our more advanced^communi- 
Hes, a high public regard for education already exists; as is 
evidenced by the taxes so generously voted, and by the magni- 
ficent school buildings that have been so freely provided; but 
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ia the groat majority of our rural districts a low tone of educa- 
tional sentiment prevails, and education beyond the simple arte 
of reading and writing is but little cared for. It is not too 
much to say that a lurking disbelief of the values of all higher 
education is still widely entertained among the people. And 
as men never work earnestly for that which they do not esti- 
mate highly, it is vain to hope for a large increase of public zeal 
lor the schools till the minds of men are thoroughly convinced 
of the real and important values of school learning.* It may 
not, therefore, be useless or out of place here to examine some 
of the popular errors on this subject. 

1. It is supposed that " book learning " injures common sense 
— that the great scholar is almost necessarily ignorant of com- 
mon things, — that he is a mere theorizer and not a man of busi- 
ness. Not unfrequently children are withheld from school on 
the real or pretended fear of " spoiling " them. It is true that 
a too exclusive attention to books may leave one ignorant of 
common things. But whose fault is it if a child fails to learn 
the ordinary knowledge of life ? Not that of the school which 
teaches him to read; but of the home-teachers — the parents — 
who fail to teach him every day affairs. But the objection is 
not generally true. A few bookish dreamers exhibit an absurd 
lack of knowledge of common things: they would probably 
have been both dolts and dreamers if uneducated. There is, 
indeed, a style of teaching which tends to enslave the mind to 
books, and to make mere book men; but it is scarcely just or 
wise to charge on education the fault that flows from poor 
teaching. The general effect of education is to quicken the in- 
telligence, and awaken the mind to higher activity. We may 
safely challenge a comparison between the educated and the 
mneducated in respect to the quick-witted apprehension of busi- 
ness and affairs, 

2. It is sometimes objected that education makes men indo- 
lent, and incapacitates them for work. I answer, that it is not 
tfyp province of the schools to teach the haLits of industry in, t 
Manual employments. This is the business of home instruction^ 
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and the home, not the school, is in fault, if these habits are lot 
acquired. It is not, however, among the educated alone that 
we find a lack of industry. The loungers around our bar-rooms 
and street corners, — the thriftless denizens of the hovels and 
poor-houses, do not come from among those who have won the 
honors of our schools. Education may fail to cure a naturally 
indolent temper, but its whole influence is to excite ambition. 
No men have ever excelled in indomitable energy and activity 
the great scholars, the Humboldts, the Millers, and the Miltons 
of the world. 

3. It is charged that education fosters a foolish pride, and 
makes its possesors unwilling to engage in common employ- 
ment A mere smattering of knoweledge may, sometimes, pro- 
duce pride. 

" A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring," 

sang, somewhat extravagantly, an old poet But pride of learn- 
ing is much less rare, and not half so unreasonable, or odious, 
as the pride of riches, or pride of dress. In general, no men 
are more companionable and kind — more free from senseless 
pretension and pride, or more ready to sympathize and help 
their fellow men, than the true scholar. And if his scholarship 
inclines him to intellectual pursuits — to head-work rather than 
hand-work — this is to be charged, not to his pride that will not 
stoop to common employments, but to that prudence that in- 
clines us all to work where we can get the best wages. Would 
those who complain of educated men for seeking professional 
employment, consent to accept twelve dollars a month for dig- 
ging in ditches if they were offered sixty dollars to write in dry 
and pleasant offices ? It is to be placed to the credit of educa- 
tion, and certainly not to be charged against it, if it makes the 
labor of its possessor worth twice .or three times as much as 
before. And what shall we say of a father, who, by keeping his 
son in ignorance, compels him to work hard all his life, for 
small wages, because education would tempt him from ths 
utaderj, manual employments, and give him higher work ami 
Higher wages! 
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4. "But/* urges another objector, "shall we not, by making 
education universal, deprive the world of common labor ? What 
shall we do for farmers and mechanics, if, ' educated above their 
sphere/ all our young men shall become lawyers, teachers, &c.?" 
Let New England answer this question. Among her merchants, 
Manufacturers and farmers are counted scores of the graduates 
other high schools and colleges,* working as efficiently and con- 
tentedly, with their hands, as though there were no light of 
learning in their minds. When the numbers of educated men 
exceed the demand for the brain-work of a country, no men 
imrn so readily or so successfully to the wider and not less hon- 
orable fields of hand-work than they. And carrying with them 
educated minds to instruct and aid their hands, they not only 
raise their employments up from the degradation to which ig- 
norance had sunken them, but they make these employments 
as productive as the professions themselves. 

It is this union of Thought and Work, wrought by educated 
workers, that has filled New England with the splendid triumphs 
of inventive art, and made its water-falls mines of wealth more 
rich" than those of gold-bearing Nevada. 

But the answer does not end here. Brains have not only 
proved more successful workers than hands, but have learned 
almost to dispense with hands. Thought displaces Work. It 
makes the unwearying powers of nature its servitors, and sub- 
stitutes fingers of iron and steel for those of flesh and blood. 

The Scientific American says, " one. man can spin more cotton 
yarn now than four hundred men could have done in the same 
time in 1760, when Arkwright, the best cotton spinner, took 
out his first patent." 

" One man can make as much flour in a day now as a hun- 
dred and fifty could a century ago." 

"The engine of a first-rate iron-clad frigate will perform as 
much work in a day as forty-thousand horses." 

Years ago, Dr. Hitchcock estimated that the machinery of the 
gingle island of Great Britain was doing as much work daily as 
the entire papulation of the globe could accomplish, if every 
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man, woman and child was a skilled worker, and should toil fcom 
son to sun. Instead of leaving us without hand laborers, edu- 
cation seems more likely to leave us no hand labor to do, save 
that educated over-sight of machinery, which is as much a work 
of mind as of muscles. Machinery weaves our cloth, and sews 
our garments, and knits our hose, prepares our lumber, sows 
our fields, reaps our harvests, and does a thousand things which 
were once thought impossible for machinery to do. And who 
shall set limits to the triumphs it shall yet win in mechanic arts ! 
And as the need of hand labor decreases the demand for brain 
work increases, so that urge them as we may, our schools have 
not yet glutted the world's market with any superabundance 
of scholars, and cannot. 

6. " But, after all," say many well meaning parents, " educa- 
tion is not a necessity. Many of us have done very well without 
ii It does not always bring success." 

It is true that men do live and labor and even attain wealth 
and honor without any school education. But so do savages 
live, and get through life, without civilization; and dumb men 
get on without speech, and blind men without sight. Yet who 
would choose to forego civilization, or refuse the blessings of 
speech and vision ? Education is only a higher civilization, — a 
grander power of speech, — a clearer and sublimer insight. Men 
without learning may condemn or undervalue that of which 
they are ignorant; but who ever heard a great scholar regretting 
kis education ? 

That education does not always give worldly success is true, for 
education is sometimes partial and defective, being merely mem- 
orized knowledge unaccompanied by discipline or power; and 
not infrequently it is rendered nugatory by great natural defects 
of character. Books cannot supply the lack of brains. And, 
Anally, many an educated man does not choose worldly success 
as his aim; with a nobler purpose, he chooses to live for science, 
for philanthropy, for God. But all observation proves that the 
educated business man or laborer is, as a role, far more likely 
to succeed than his ignorant competitor. Of a hundred wefl 
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educated men, not five will fail, to win competency and a re- 
spectable station; of a hundred uneducated men not ten will 
succeed to the same extent. And while the wealth of the un- 
educated man loses half its value because of his lack of the 
culture necessary to enjoy it; the wealth of the man of edu- 
cation is doubled and even quadrupled in worth, since it min- 
isters to tastes cultivated and refined to the highest power of 
feeling and enjoyment. 

6. " But inen may gain culture and rise to high stations with- 
out education. Self-made, men are often the grandest of men. 
What shall say of -such -men as Benjamin Franklin and Abra- 
ham Lincoln ?" Why, Providence keeps a school for such men 
-^-a sort of divine select school. There are some natures so 
well made, so full of native force and activity that they pluck 
education from the very hardships which«urround them. Thej 
do not ne"ed the grindstone to be turned for them; they rub 
themselves sharp by their own activity. But the fact that they 
educate themselves 'furnishes no reason for our refusing to help 
educate others. Because one sj»lk of corn shoots to a giant 
growth without the aid of culture, the farmer does not withhold 
the hoe from the hundreds of others which would remain dwarf- 
ish and unfruitful without his care. And even these self-made 
men often keenly feel their lack of school learning. Gro and ask 

. Lincoln how much he has suffered, and been hindered and em- 
barrassed for the want of the knowledge that a few terms at 
school would have given him, and you will no longer quote his 
case as an excuse for refusing to give your child the advantages 
of schooling. Lincoln's son in Harvard College answers for 
Lincoln's esteem for education. 

7. The question still arises as to the extent of education de- 
sirable. Many who are ready to acknowledge the worth of 
common school learning, doubt the value of higher branches of 
knowledge. The utility of the arts of reading, writing and 
computing numbers is obvious, and it needs but little reflection 
to show that the power of correct speech and composition is a 
desirable attainment; but it is not so easy to see the practical 
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i of the higher branches of science and of .the languages. 
Hence many refuse to send their children to the high school or 
the college, as a waste of time and money. In the physical 
system they see the need'bf general growth and strength. They 
desire to see their children attain foil size and mature health 
and power of body, and no skill of the hand in any mere useful 
art would compensate, in their esteem, the dwarfing of the 
physical system to pigmy size. Why not give to the mind that 
higher education by which alone it can attain full grown stature 
and strength. In no point is the popular opinion more at fault 
than in its estimate of the relative values of the" different branches 
. of knowledge. It apparently counts mathematics of more worth 
than natural sciences, and these of more worth than languages. 
Hence ten pupils study algebra where one studies chemistry or 
natural history, and ten study natural science where one studies 
language. The almost unanimous voice of the greatest and 
wisest educators would directly reverse thi§ order, and give to 
language the first and foremost place in the culture of mind 
• and the preparation for life. Want of space forbids any attempt 
to state the argument in full; but whoever will reflect that study 
of the forms of language necessitates the study of the natural 
relations of ideas which those forms express; that a knowledge , 
of the structure of sentences implies a corresponding knowledge 
of the composition of thoughts; that he who learns words must 
necessarily learn their meanings, and must therefore deal with 
ideas and truths; and that he who translates from a foreign 
language composes in his own; — whoever reflects upon all this, 
and then remembers that Thought and Speech are the great 
elements of human power and influence, will certainly not con- 
clude that .the study of language is an unnecessary or. useless 
branch of learning. Finally, in reply to the question under 
discussion, I affirm that every argument that is used to prove 
the value of common s«hool education weighs, with increased 
force, in favor of higher education, and compels the conclusion 
{hat education should be limited only by the ability of the parent 
or society to afford it, and by the child's capacity to receive it. 
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8. One other form of these popular errors demands a pass- 
ing remark. It is that of restricting education to the fancied 
future wants of the pupil. "I intend my boy for a farmer, 
and therefore he does not need much education," is language not 
unfrequently heard. The lack of wisdom in this decision is too 
obvious to need much argument; for who can foresee the vicis- 
situdes of life ? You design your son to be a farmer. God may 
design him to be a lawyer or a law-maker. Franklin's father 
would have made his son a tallow chandler; Providence made 
him a statesman and a philosopher. Washington was educated 
as a surveyor. God made him the savior of his country and its 
first President. Lincoln was brought up as a farmer; he has 
become the chief magistrate of the nation in the most trying 
time in its history. The world is full of such changes of state 
and employment. Merchants become farmers, and farmers 
merchants. Laborers become lawyers, mechanics sit in councils 
of state, rich men's sons become poor, and poor men's sons ac- 
quire wealth. Let education therefore be as broad and general 
as possible. Knowledge, discipline, strength, — these are useful 
in every calling, and he who has these will easily fit himself for 
any work or station. But the argument goes further than this: 
for not for his calling but for himself should a. boy be educated: 
not to make him a skillful farmer, but to make him a strong 
and wise and skillful man. Secure to him a full grown and 
noble manhood, and he will grace every station and be ready 
for every duty. 

These popular objections to education, springing as much, 
perhaps, from the avarice which grudges the expense of obtain- 
ing it, as from the ignorance that misconceives its nature and 
uses, are the fatal mildews that blight much of the fruit of our 
school system. They are the secret sources of the too common 
apathy of parents in regard to the education of their children, 
and of districts towards their schools. It is unbelief, not merely 
indifference, which lies at the bottom of that coldness and neg- 
lect, of which zealous teachers and school officers so often com- 

3 
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plain. Let parents clearly see that wealth and honor and 
happiness for their offspring, are to be a hundred fold more 
certainly and more easily secured by education than by any in- 
heritance they can treasure up for them; let them be fully con- 
vinced that by withholding education they are condemning their 
children to imbecility and hardship — to a life-long sense of 
inferiority and shame — to a conscious subservience in opinions 
and influence to their better educated comrades — let them be 
brought to see and feel that they are robbing their own off- 
spring of their noblest birth-right — the right to a share in the 
soul-riches of knowledge and power — in that subtle but sub- 
stantial wealth of ideas which alone lifts the civilized man above 
the savage — let them know and feel all this, and they will sooner 
cut off their right hands than commit so gross and irreparable 
a wrong to the souls of their little ones. A man is a monster, 
not a man, who, with a full knowledge of the fact, can deliber- 
ately consign his unoffending children to a life of ignorance and 
inf erioriiy, while he has the power to prevent it Convince him 
of the real value and vital need of education and he will grudge 
no expense, and spare no pains, to keep his children in school, 
and procure for them the best of teachers. 

So, also, let us once fully arouse the public mind, in any dis- 
trict, to the great importance of training up every child to virtue 
and intelligence — let us show men how closely the value and 
security of property depend on this intelligence and virtue — 
how the security of life and liberty depend on them — ancl what 
woes and perils are hidden under the vice and ignorance of an 
uneducated population — what riots and rebellions are ever ready 
to spring up from them — let all this but fully loom up before 
the eyes of men, and we shall have no more need to complain 
of public apathy, or public opposition to the schools. The pro- 
gress of these schools would be watched with the intensest in- 
terest, and no effort or expense would be refused to make them 
more efficient and useful. 

It is evident, therefore, that in any efforts to improve our 
school system, and give it a wider success, we must take into 
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close account this element of the popular will and feeling. To 
provide better schools for a people who do not wish for education, . 
is as useless as to spread a feast for those who are not hungry, 
or who have no taste for the viands you have prepared, save 
that good schools may help to correct public feeling and create 
the appetite. From this it follows that in any reforms in the 
school laws we should look to the effect of such reforms on the 
public mind, as well as to the effect upon the schools. Those 
agencies are best which work outside as well as inside the school 
houses. The State Teachers' Institutes have hence proved most 
valuable agencies for promoting sound educational feeling; and 
€>ne of the strongest arguments for the county superintendency 
is its adaptation to influence the public sentiment. Giving, as 
it would, a good educational lecturer and laborer to each county, 
it could not but arouse the public mind to a deeper interest in 
the work of the schools. 

In Massachusetts, a State lecturer is employed in addition to 
the State Superintendent, to visit and address the people of the 
several towns and counties. It would be no unwise investment 
to employ such an agent in this State, if a suitable man could 
be obtained. We owe our success thus far much more to the 
spirit of our people than to any abstract excellency in our school 
system, and all future successes must spring from thte same 
source. 

the university. 

The annual report of the Regents, embraced in the appendix, 
will communicate the statistics for the past year, of the work of 
the University. The agitations that disturbed its peace a year 
ago have mostly subsided, and the era of good feeling seems to 
be rapidly returning. In making this last official notice of it, 
I cannot refrain from exhorting the people of the State of what- 
ever party or creed, to rally around this our chief seat of learn- 
ing, and to watch over it with the most generous care. An 
institution with an endowment of half a million, and an annual 
income of over forty thousand dollars, is an agency of tremen- 
dous power for weal or woe, and as each year adds to the 
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lengthening line of its alumni, it most cast its shadow wider and 
wider over our affairs. If it shall be made the bone of conten- 
tion between rival parties, in church or state, seeking to use and 
control it for partizan ends, then will its influence be baneful 
and blighting. But if it can remain, as it has been for several 
years past, an object of generous pride to men of all parties^ 
then it will abide a glory and a blessing to the State. Let us 
continue to feel that it belongs to us all — to us and to our chil- 
dren; let us see to it that it is well supplied with earnest, chris- 
tian teachers; that while the hundreds of our young men who> 
annually crowd its halls, And there the noblest lights of learning, 
they shall also be surrounded with high and active moral and 
religious influences which may not only save them from taint of 
vice, but may fill them with the purest inspirations of virtue, 
and return them to their friends and society the trained soldiers- 
of all that is lovely and of good report among men. Whatever 
interest any of us may have in the other colleges of the State, 
we ought not to forget to watch over this great common insfcU 
tution with a most earnest solicitude and care. Its purity and 
prosperity are alike dear to us all; its influences are too mighty 
to be neglected; its blessings are too manifold and great to be 
despised. The State itself gathers lustre from the fame of its 
great University, and every educational interest among us feels 
the impulse of its influence. If pure, we shall all bask in its 
radiance; if it shall become corrupt we shall all feel its malig- 
nant sway. Let all it needs for its continued growth and pros- 
perity be freely given it, and let no childish fears of sectarianism, 
deter from making it earnestly and boldly christian. 

The reports show an attendance, the last year, in the several 
departments, as follows: • 

NUMBEB OP PBOFESSOBS AND INSTRUCTORS. 



In the department of Medicine, 9* 

Law, ' B 

" " Sciehce, Literature and the Arts,. . . 15 
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NUMBER OP STUDENTS. 

In the department of Medicine, 340 

" " Law, (seniors, 74; juniors, 147,) 221 

" " Science, Literature and the Arts,.* . 295 

Total, 856 

Of these there graduated in — 

The department of Medicine, 50 

" " Law, 71 

" " Science, Literature and the Arts, 43 



COLLEGES AND OTHER INCORPORATED SCHOOLS. 

In the appendix will be found whatever reports have been 
received from the institutions of learning which have been 
incorporated by the State or under its laws. While some of 
these institutions have enjoyed their ordinary prosperity, others 
have been undergoing important crises in their history. These 
crises have usually resulted in the firmer establishment of the 
institution concerned, and in the promise of a brighter future. 
I discussed in the last annual report some of the public rela- 
tions of these institutions, especially of those of the college 
grade. Their future constitutes one of the gravest questions 
in our educational affairs. It is not to be concealed that there 
is a divided opinion in the State in regard to them. While a 
large part, and perhaps a majority of the people of the State, ' 
approve and sustain them with their gifts, another part regard 
them with positive disfavor as an unnecessary and hurtful 
division of our educational means and interests. This latter 
party, while it has not been able to prevent the legal incorpo- 
ration of such colleges has succeeded in preventing any public 
aid from being granted to them by the Legislature. The ques- 
tions at issue between these two classes of our citizens are of 
great public interest as they lie at the foundation of our educa- 
tional system. Their final settlement will give more of har- 
mony^and^efficiency to our school system. Like most other 
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honest differences in opinion among men, they arise partly 
from the different stand points occupied by the several partiea 
K education is solely the work of the State, as one party 
seems to assume, and if the State were a great paternal power, 
seeking to use its means to best advantage for the education of 
all its children, then the plan of a single great State College, 
crowning a system of subordinate public Schools, would doubt- 
less be the most harmonious and effective of all systems. But 
if the State, instead of being such a paternal power, is simply 
the people themselves in their political capacity — an organiza- 
tion for mutual defense under which the people work out their 
own free designs, and take care of their own interests, then 
are we forbidden all restriction on the various action of the 
popular will, so long as it does not contravene the public safety 
and well being. Not even for their own good, may we attempt 
to coerce the people to an entire unity of action in education, 
any more than in commerce or industry. 

And if, secondly, education is not solely the business of the 
State; if Christianity is also an educating power, as it has been 
for eighteen centuries, then must Christian men be allowed and 
encouraged to do the work to which their very Christianity 
binds them. And certainly, after Christianity has wrought 
ever since its birth at this great work, working at it for cen- 
turies before the State dreamed of undertaking it — building 
and maintaining schools when States only cared for war and 
conquest — preserving for us all that now remains to us of 
ancient literature and learning, and giving to us ninety-nine 
hundredths of all our great schools and colleges, no one can 
reasonably ask that she shall now retire from the field, and 
hand over to the secular arm this grand interest she has cher- 
ished so long and so wisely. Bather let l*er redouble her ener- 
gies and multiply her labors. 

Let it not be supposed that, thus arguing, we invalidate the 
right, or unbind the obligation, of the State to promote educa- 
tion. The right and duty of the State to take care of the 
poor, and to defend its citizens, are not lessened by any acts of 
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private beneficence nor by the widely organized charities of 
Christian Churches. Let the State do the most and best it can 
be induced to do for its youthful citizens, there will always be 
ample ground for Christianity to pursue its divinely appointed 
mission of educating youthful souls, both for the life that is, 
and for that to come. 

It is not to be expected that the State will, for many years 
to come, lend any aid to these Christian Colleges. It refuses 
appropriations to its own University. Even Massachusetts re- 
fused, for many years, to furnish any aid to Williams and Am- 
herst. The time may come when Michigan will be as just and 
generous to the efforts of her Christian citizens as are Massa- 
chusetts and New York. 

The cry of "Sectarian Colleges" raised against these institutions 
of Christian learning, by thoughtless or designing men, and re- 
echoed sometimes even in the legislative halls of the State, is a 
gross wrong. It is an attempt to brand, with an odious epithet, 
institutions of the most benevolent character, and of great pub- 
lic utility. Like Howard and Yale, and Brown and Bowdoin, 
these younger Colleges of the West are under the fostering care 
of Christian denominations; but their very needs compel them 
to the broadest catholicity, while the State has taken good care 
to prevent their being sectarian by commanding them to public 
nse, and forbidding all religious tests in them. Ultimately the 
State will acknowledge the noble beneficence of its Christian 
and philanthropic citizens, and, pointing with pride to the 
great seats of learning they have reared within her borders, 
will confess the great pnblic good they have accomplished. 
Dreamers will still dream of an impossible consolidation of all 
educational enterprises, but the free spirit *t the people will 
refuse to be chained to one center. Widely parated commu- 
nities will build home institutions for their own advantage, and 
Christianity will still follow its most venerable traditions, and 
fulfill its most manifest duty. 

\ 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Report of the State Board of Education, with the Report 
of the Treasurer, will be found to contain all the important 
facts concerning the condition and progress of this popular and 
useful institution. I cannot take leave of it, however, without 
renewing my testimony to the energy, talent and fidelity of its 
Board of Instructors. Never was a State served by more earnest 
and faithful laborers. Michigan owes no small debt of grati- 
tude to the able and devoted teacher and scholar who stands 
at the head of this enterprise, and whose rare ability as an or- 
ganizer, seconded as it has been by the hearty efforts of his 
colleagues, has made this school the pride and blessing of the 
State. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The Report of the President exhibits this institution as en- 
joying increased prosperity. I would recommend such a change 
in the law as shall restore it to the supervision of this Depart- 
ment, as the University and other colleges are. It is more and 
more evident that it is as an educational, rather than as an agri- 
cultural institution that it is to prosper, if at all, and it should 
not be entirely separated from the educational 'department of 
the State government, or from the careful notice of the chief 
educational officer. 

THE REFORM SCHOOL. 

This useful and benevolent institution continues, under the 
wise and efficient management of its capable Superintendent* 
to do the work assigned to it as well as the crowded state of its 
building will allow. It is to be hoped that the State will not 
grow weary in its beneficent attempt to provide for these neg- 
lected and unfortunate children, and, by rearing them to useful 
and virtuous manhood, save itself from punishing their adult 
crimes. The capacity » of the school should in some way be 
doubled, and, if possible, without increasing the number con- 
gregated in one school A reform school for girls ought at'no 
distant day to be added to the institutions of the State. 
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STATE TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The usual Spring and Autumn series of Institutes were held 
the past year. The attendance, owing to the changed condition 
of the country, was not, in all cases, as large as at former series, 
but there was shown no abatement of interest, and the return 
of peace wiU, doubtless, again fill these popular gatherings up 
to the old standard. The Institutes of the Spring series were 
held as follows: At Holly, beginning March 14th; at Lowell, 
March 21st; at Parma, April 4th; at White Pigeon, April 11th; 
and at Niles, April 18th. 

The Autumn series comprised the following Institutes, viz: 
Muskegon and Portland, each beginning August 22d; Mi 
Clemens and Saginaw City, August 29th; Homer and Dundee, 
Sept. 6th; and Edwardsburg, Sept. 12th. The entire num- 
ber of Institutes held during the year was thirteen, and the 
entire attendance about twelve hundred teachers. 

THE EDUCATION OP TEACHERS. 

In a long continued observation of school affairs, nothing has 
impressed me more unfavorably than the readiness of the peo- 
ple to employ as the teachers of their children persons wholly 
without any special tra i ning as educators, and often without 
any experience in teaching. In every other human employ- 
ment, men inquire closely after the qualifications of those whom 
they seek to employ, and often refuse to accept the services of 
those who have not proved in practice their ability in their call- 
ing. But after all the efforts made by Normal Schools arid by 
Teachers' Institutes, the great majority of the teachers of our 
public schools consist of those who have never studied the 
science of education, and who, without any special preparation, 
have sought the office of teacher as a temporary employment 
The shoemaker, the blacksmith and the tailor, must have served 
a long apprenticeship, and acquired skill by practice. The 
physician and lawyer must have thoroughly studied the books 
of their profession, and even the ditch-digger must learn his 
trade, but the teacher of our children needs only to secure the 
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certificate of a too easy Board of Inspectors that he under- 
stands a few common branches of learning, in order to have 
surrendered up to him, without further question, the training 
of minds filled with quick and mysterious powers and impulses, 
and the instruction in sciences and arts involving a thousand 
subtle laws and logical relations. 

Something of this common indifference to the qualifications 
of the intructors of youth is owing to the fact that the law has 
intrusted the duty of judging of these qualifications to certain 
public officers,, the School Inspectors; and something, doubt- 
less to the lurking belief that a certain natural tact for teaching 
has more to do with a teacher's success in his work, than any 
preparation he can make. To the latter argument we reply 
that natural aptitudes aid much, without doubt, in giving briliant 
success in any calling; but natural aptitude can never enable a 
person to teach that which he does not understand, or to prop- 
erly educate faculties of which he does not know even the 
names. Uneducated teachers may sometimes attain a sort ot 
success that wins the approval of unintelligent parents and 
school boards; but this by no means implies that they are good 
and useful instructors. It ir not difficult to sell poor ware:; to 
those who do not know the poor from the good; but worthless 
teaching remains worthless, however it may be applauded. 

Nothing is more certain, both from reason and observation, 
than that the teacher needs to be specially educated for his 
work. The mysterious and wonderful character of the mate- 
rials on which he works — Kving souls, impressible as sand, and 
more enduring than rocks, — and the not less wonderful charac- 
ter of the instruments he wields — science, far-reaching and po- 
tential, — all this demands not ignorant and half grown youth, 
but trained and skilled manhood. To suppose that one may 
wisely and successfully deal with the spiritual nature of chil- 
dren, arousing into action inert faculties, directing the wayward 
impulses, schooling blind passions, awakening dormant powers 
of thought, giving sound scholarship in science, developing in- 
telligence, forming right habits, and moulding into shapeliness^ 
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♦ 
harmony and power a nature wild, discordant and weak from 

immaturity; and may do this by exercising the mind, in the 
disciplining study of science, and by dint of drill lessons in the 
mystic arts of thought, without experience and without any 
special study of the powers and procsses involved, is to expect a 
daily miracle vastly more wonderful than changing a staff into 
a serpent, or making Aaron's rod to bud and bear fruit. If it be 
said that such miracles are accomplished in our school rooms, — 
that unskilled teachers do teach good schools, and produce 
good scholars and well educated men, I must be permitted to 
doubt it till some better evidence than that hitherto afforded is 
brought forth. If the veil could be withdrawn, and the reveal- 
ing light be let in upon the work of our schools, a most shame- 
ful amount of failures would be seen. Thousands of pupils 
annually leave these schools with crude, inaccurate notions of 
the branches they have studied, uncontrolled by any deep 
seated, well denned sentiments of justice or benevolence, and 
almost totally untrained in the power of clear, logical and suc- 
cessful thinking. Even the best scholars, in reviewing their 
school days, often regret the gross loss of time they incurred* 
through the lack of right direction and sound instruction, and 
assert that their scholarship is more the result of private efforts 
made out of school, than of the instruction of the class-rooms. 
Fortunately, through the vital growing force in human mind, 
the vis medicaJkrix naturce, and through the rich provisions for 
human culture lodged by Providence in the great school of life, 
none go entirely uneducated, and the miserable failures of our 
school teaching are hidden and made up by the education that 
the current affairs of the world and the companionship of our 
fellow men force upon us. 

Every teacher of large experience knows how poor and un- 
fruitful were his earlier efforts at teaching, and how much more 
wisely and certainly he can now apply his labors; and every 
such teacher is ready to confess that the problems of education 
grow continually in grandeur and importance in his estimation. 
The results reached by the best teachers excel so greatly, in 
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richness and amount, those of ordinary teaching, that no room 
is left to doubt the plastic power of true education upon the 
human mind and character. The world is yet to see the almost 
creative energy of this power of education, when, lodged in 
the hands of trained teachers, it shall be brought to bear with 
all its giant force upon the great mass of human minds. 

It ought, perhaps, in justice to be said that the poor and un- 
skillful teaching is not all confined to the common schools. 
Some of the most absurd and fruitless teaching I ever saw, was 
given inside of a College, and by a learned Professor. % Indeed, 
it is notorious, that aptness to teach is by no means counted 
requisite in filling a College Chair. If the incumbent is well 
crammed with science, or has a wide reputation for scholarship, 
he has all the qualifications considered requisite by ordinary 
Boards of College Trustees. 

Thus the evil complained of reaches throughout the entire 
range of our Schools and demands alike universal effort for its 
removal. The establishment of the Normal School and the 
Teachers' Institutes has done something to produce a more cor- 
rect and wholesome public sentiment. School Boards, much 
more frequently than formerly, insist upon evidences of success- 
ful experience, and ask concerning the professional training of 
their teachers. If a full supply of well educated and specially 
trained teachers could be had, it is probable that soon no others 
could find employment in our public schools. It ought, therefore, 
to be a prime object in our educational legislation to provide ade- 
quate means for the special education of a sufficient number of 
teachers for the entire State. That it is a work of no small 
magnitude to train, and keep good, the number of eight thou- 
sand teachers annually employed in our State, is very evident; 
but it is a work whose vital importance to our children is so 
great that we ought not to shrink from it. 

Looking at the stern and even growing necessities of the 
case, I cannot forbear a renewal of the recommendation, made 
repeatedly in former reports, that legal authority shall be given 
to the State Board of Education to organize Teachers' Depart- 
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ments in the High Schools and Colleges of the State. There 
is already a very general feeling in favor of such a movement* 
among the friends of education throughout the State, and its- 
adoption would doubtless be welcomed as a step in the right 
direction. Nor would it be out of harmony with the general 
movement of the age in educational affairs. Considerable 
numbers of our higher institutions of learning are organizing 
such departments in obedience to the felt public demand, and 
the past summer, President Hill, of Harvard College, read a- 
paper before the National Teachers' Association on the duty of 
our leading Colleges to establish Professorships of the Science 
pf Education. When one of the oldest of American scholars* 
speaking from the President's Chair of the first of American 
Colleges, advocates such a measure, it may well demand our 
serious consideration. 

In order to ascertain more definitely what was attempted* 
and what accomplished, by the Teachers' Classes in our High 
Schools and Colleges, and to pave the way for the better organ- 
ization of these Classes, and the more systematic prosecution 
of their work, the following circular was addressed, the last 
summer, to all the Union Schools and Colleges and Academies 
in the State: 

Office of Public Instruction, ) 
Lansin/j, Michigan, May 24th, 1864. ( 

Dear Sir:— The best interests of our public schools evidently demand 
that as much efficiency as possible shall be given to the "Normal or Teach- 
ers' Classes" in our High Schools and Colleges. In order to secure some- 
thing of uniformity in the instruction of these classes, and thus to promote 
their higher usefulness and success, it i3 desirable to obtain some definite 
information as to what has heretofore been attempted and accomplished 
in them. Will you, therefore, please furnish to this Department an early 
response to the following questions : 

1. Has a Teachers' Class been organized in your School; and if so, is it 
maintained regularly ? 

^. Is it taught in the Fall or Spring term, or in both; and how long have 
you found it practicable to continue its session each term? 

3. What has been the average uumber in attendance ? 

4. What course of instruction has been pursued; and especially what 
has been the course and amount of professional instruction given? 

6. Have the members of the class been required to practice teaching in 
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your school, under the supervision of their instructors; or to visit and 
observe the classes taught by regular teachers? 

6. What has been the success of your Teachers' Class — especially as 
seen in the enhanced success of its members as teachers? 

Please add to your answers to the foregoing questions, your views as to 
the best time of holding Teachers' Glasses, the proper course of available 
instruction, and the length of time or times to be occupied in the course. 

If some general organization and course of instruction for such Classes 
shall be marked out, and agreed upon, will your institution be likely to joim 
in the movement and adopt it? 

Yours truly, 

JOHN M. GREGORY. 

Answers were received from upwards of thirty schools. In 
several of them no Teachers' Class had yet been organized, but 
nearly all expressed a desire to introduce one to meet the pop- 
ular demand, which all seemed to feel. The following answers 
were received from schools in which such classes had been 
taught: 

Romeo, Mich., Jane 21, 1864. 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. Pub. Ins., Mich.: 

Dear Sir: Being desirous of co-operating, so far as possible, in any ef- 
forts to promote the interests of education in our State, we most cheerfully 
submit, at this our earliest convenience, the following replies to the ques- 
tions proposed in your circular of May 24th, in the order of your numbers: 

1st. A Normal Class has been organized in the Dickinson Institute for 
the past five years, and is regularly maintained. 

2d. It is taught every term, (with only some two or three terms ex- 
cepted, for the five years,) our school year comprising three terms — Fall, 
Winter and Spring. We continue the Normal Class from ten to twelve 
weeks. 

3d. The number has varied from eight to sixteen, with prospect of an In- 
crease. 

4th. We have had the constant assistance of a graduate from one of the 
Massachusetts Normal Schools. We aim to make our instruction Normal 
in all respects, that is, to insure a thorough understanding of principles on 
the part of pupils, and, as results of this, the cultivation of the ability to 
express clearly what is understood, together with patient, independent 
thought. We encourage the members of our Normal Class to pursue those 
branches which they will teach immediately, and if they can, take one more, 
such as will tend to enlarge the fund of general practical knowledge, or 
will afford the mental discipline peculiarly needed. The course of study 
must be arranged, however, with reference to the length of time that can 
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be spent in preparation for teaching. To strictly professional teaching 
(when the class is separated from all the other scholars) we devote one 
(and sometimes more) session each week, occupied rarely by recitations 
from some text book, usually by either a social discussion of an assigned 
subject connected with the theory of teaching, formal essays by the pupils, 
or lectures by the teachers, as the circumstances of the class require. We 
give much Normal instruction in our daily exercises in the branches usually 
taught in our public schools, which has superseded the necessity of giving 
daily exercises to the Normal Class separately, as we practiced at one time. 

6th. Frequently, though not. regularly. We shall increase this practice 
as fast the cultivation of the members will justify. We have an excellent 
opportunity to introduce the "Model School" arrangement, and may take 
advantage of it as soon as our Normal Class is prepared. In fact, our 
Preparatory Department presents to our scholars and visitors an excellent 
"Model School." 

6th. Our pupils feel that they obtain a truer view of their work, as 
teachers, and are better fitted for its performance, by our course of radical 
instruction, and by the professional suggestions of their teachers, so far as 
they are able to avail themselves of these— and from the reputations they 
acquire in their fields of effort, as well as from our own observation as we 
have visited them in their schools, we believe that this is true. If one part 
of the year were to be chosen for the Normal Class exclusively, perhaps the 
Fall would better accommodate the greatest number, though there is con- 
stant demand for a Normal Glass with us. 

The length of time spent in preparing to teach in our public schools is, 
ic many cases, very brief compared with what is desirable. Two years for 
a full course is the shortest that should be allowed as adequate to the 
wants of our schools. 

Our Institution, eagerly ready for any good work in the educational 
cause, will, without doubt, join in and adopt any movement which may be 
rendered practical and generally agreed upon. 

Yours, most respectfully, 

DANIEL J. POOB, 
Principal Dickinson Institute, Borneo, Mich. 

Adrian College, Jane 14, '64, 
Hon. John John M. Gregory, Supt. Pub. Instruction: 

Dear Sir: I am very busy preparing to leave, so that I cannot reply to 
your circular as fully as I could wish. 

1st. A Teachers' Class has been maintained in our Institution for several 
years. • 

2d. It has been taught in the Fall, and has usually been kept up for 
about ten weeks. 
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3d. The average number in attendance, I should think, has been about 
thirty. 

4th. We have usually given two hours a day to the Class. The forenoon 
hour has generally been spent in reviewing the studies required to be 
taught in our Common Schools. The afternoon has been spent in model 
classes, lectures on various subjects pertaining to school duties, &c. 

The success of our Teachers, so far as I have been able to learn, has 
been uniformly good. 

I am so hurried at present that I cannot answer more at length. 

As to the last question, we shall heartily co-operate with you in any 
plan you think best to adopt for the advancement of this great interest. 
Yours truly, J. W. McKEEVER. 

Jackson, Mich., June 15th, 1864. 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, Lansing, Mich. : 

Dear Sir: Tour circular relating to Normal or Teachers' Classes has 
been received, and in reply I would say, that it has been customary, in our 
School, to organize two Normal Classes each year. One at the beginning 
of the Fall Term, commencing on the first Monday in September, and 
maintained for a period of six weeks; the other at*the middle of the Win- 
ter Term, or about the middle of February, continuing six weeks. We 
find from experience that such an arrangement is most desirable here. 

The average number in attendance has been about twelve, confined, 
of course, to the High School, and including those pupils only who are 
designing to teach the coming winter or summer. 

The course usually passed has been this: To discuss, by essay or other- 
wise, topics relating to school government and discipline ; also, to take 
a cursory review of the common English branches, including Physiology, 
and elucidating, by example or otherwise the leading principles embodied 
in the several studies, and completing each by blocking out an abstract of 
the same. The members have been allowed to visit, from time to time, 
the classes taught by regular teachers in the several departments, and 
also to practice occasionally upon the lowest grades in the Primary, as a 
sort of Model School. 

In answer to the 6th question contained in your circular, I can only say 
this: That the members generally have been benefited by establishing 
certain methods of instruction which has contributed to their success as 
Teachers. 

Should you fix upon some general organization and course of instruc- 
tion for sucl) cliissos, there can be 1 no doubt that, it would be acceptable 
to the Principals in our Union Schools. Our schools certainly stand la- 
need of such a guide. 

We cordially join in the movement. 

Yours, very respectfully, DAN'L B. BRIGGS. 
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Adrian, May 30th, 1014. 
Bo*. J. M. Gregory, Supt. Pub. Instruction: 

Dear Sir: Your inquiries about Normal Classes in our High Schools; 
•azne to hand to-day. I am glad to know you are taking the subject under 
consideration. We have had such a class in theory for the past six or 
tight years. In practice, we have had classes Fall and Winter when w* 
tould get the time for it. We njive reviewed the the common school 
studies, ana introduced the Theory and Practice of teaching, as we could 
get to ty. For the past two or three years we have put scholars in with 
oar scholars reviewing for promotion to the High School. We had in con- 
templation for this year a course of study specially for those fitting to teach. 
We were unable, for two or three reasons, to execute our plan. We trust 
Hie time is not far distant when our HighrSchools will do a subordinate but 
very extensive and important Normal work; Our classes have varied from? 
three or four to ten or fifteen. 

I am, &c., very respectfully, 

F. HUBBARD, 
8upt. Public Schools. 



Flint, June, 1st J864. 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, SupL Pub. Instruction: 

Dbar Sir: Your circular containing interrogatories in relation to "Nor- 
mal or Teachers' Glasses," is before me, and thus answered: 

1st.. A Teachers^ Glass has been organized within the past school year, 
and regularly maintained. 

2d. It is taught both in Fall and Spring Terms, and its session continues 
ten weeks in Fall and ten weeks in Spring Terms. v 

3d. The average number in attendance has been fifteen. 

4th. The course pursued is, a review of Orthography, Reading, Writing, 
Mental and Written Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar and Algebra, taken 
In order corresponding to the grade of our School— which is, as near as, 
circumstances will 'permit, according to a course laid down in the 25th- 
Annual Report of Supt. of Public Instruction of Mich., for the year 1861,. 
beginning on page 36, note. The subject of each exercise previously 
given to the Glass, and minute explanation to be prepared by each, to be 
made before the Glass. I have endeavored to elucidate the fundamental 
principles particularly, of each of the above branches, to the Glass, with 
my views as to the be t method of teaching the same. 

6th. The members of the class have not been required to practice teach- 
ing in our school, but they have visited the different departments to ob- 
serve the recitations and exercises conducted by regular teachers. 

6th. Six of the members of the Glass for the Spring Term are teaching. 
Thua far, I understand by report, they are successful as teachers Bui 
5 



•M of ths six has practiced teaching previous to this "Summer Term." 
There having been but two so— ions since I organised the Class, I cannot 
otaU what may be its success, but I think the exercises we have had can- 
sjoi but prove beneficial to those intending to teach. 

A* to "the best times for holding Teachers' Classes, n in our school, I 
tblnk, from about the 15th Sept. to 1st November, Fall Term, and from 
lith February to 15th May, Spring Term, are the most appropriate times 
Jor holding Teachers' Classes. 

Io reference to "the proper course of available instruction," it seems 
io me that a review of the common English branches, designed* to give 
io the Class a thorough knowledge of the fundamental principles of each 
branch would be necessary, with remarks on the proper method of instruct- 
ing the same. A part of the term should be devoted to lectures on general 
-exercises designed to profitably interest the pupils, and as a relaxation 
.from fatigue, mental or physical, the manner of conducting recitations, and 
.general government ot a school. I think the length of time in a course 
.should be from* eight to ten weeks. 

"If some general organization and course of instruction for such classes 

■shall be marked out," I would adopt it in conducting my classes, and I 

have no doubt that the Board of Trustees would endorse the movement 

I have mentioned the subject to the members of the Board of Trustees, 

, And they express themselves in favor of the " idea." 

Respectfully yours, 

JULIUS BROUSSEAU, 
Prin. Union School, Dist. ivo fc 3, Flint, Mick. 



Opficb of Supt. of Public Schools, J 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 31, 1864. J 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. Pub. Instruction: 

Dear Sir: I will, with pleasure respond to your inquiries concerning 

41 Teachers' Classes " in our High School, and, for convenience, will do so 

-categorically : % 

1. A Teachers' Class has been taught here during the past two years, 
And also two years during Mr. Danforth's Superiutendeucy. The latter 
were not consecutive. 

2. We have uniformly held such classes during the Fall Term, continu- 
ing them during twelve weeks of our sixteen week session. 

3. The average number in attendance is about twenty-eight 

4. It has been our custom to give instruction upon such topics as our 
pupils were required to teach, examining best methods of teaching, along 
with subjects to be taught. These reviews of studies seemed to be neces- 
sary, as many o\ those who presented themselves for instruction were 

, Apt well informed upon those subjects which they needed to teach. A few 
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\ were also given upon the grading and discipline of schools, a brief 
course of oral instruction and object lessons, a proper order of school e&er- 
Vises, and one or two other topics. The professional instruction proper 
was thus very meagre, and it was only sought to make a few important 
subjects so clear and definite that members of the Class would be able to 
make good ji3e ot them in teaching district schools. 

6. Members of the class did no teaching, but visited the several grades 
of schools, under the direction of a teacher of the class who directed their 
attention to methods of conducting the work of the departments. 

6. We have not usually been able to follow our pupils to their schools 
and observe their success. They usually profess to have been greatly bene- 
fitted by the instruction. 

We have thought of some methods of making the course of instruction 
for the coming term of greater value, but I fear they involve a greater out- 
lay of time than we have to give. We shall most heartily fall in with any 
plan which is generally adopted and seems designed to give efficiency to 
the instruction of these classes. 

Very truly yours, 

B. A. STRONG. 



Niles, Mich., June 13th, 1864. 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. Pub. Instruction: 

Dear Sir: Your circular asking for information respecting Normal In- 
struction in our High School was duly received, and had it not been for an 
Siusual demand upon my time and efforts I should have replied much 
ore promptly. I rejoice that you are inaugurating a movement in this 
highly important department of our public school enterprise. I trust you 
will meet with hearly co-operation among all of our school men in endeav- 
oring to effect a greater uniformity and efficiency in thi3 special depart- 
ment of instruction. I will reply to your several questions in turn, and 
will endeavor to answer them as briefly and explicitly as the nature of the 
•questions will allow. 

1st. A Teacher's Class has been organized and maintained regularly in 
our school for the past three years. 

2d. It is taught during the Fail and Spring terms, but not in the Sum- 
mer term. We have usually continued its sessions through about ten 
weeks each term. 

3d. Our class has not usually been very numerous — averaging ten or 
twelve. 

4th. Our class has usually held its sessions three times a weekj on alter- 
nate days. The exercises of the class have been devoted both to " class 
drills " and to professional instruction, the latter I h*ve usually given in 
the form of familiar lectures — upon principles and methods of teaching, 
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nmning over, daring the ten weeks' coarse, the primarv and InUr m e tote 
grades of teaching. % 

5th. Daring some of these "courses," the members of the class have 
been allowed to conduct a model class under the supervision of their in* 
structors. In the course of " object teaching," we have frequently or reg- 
ularly made it a practice to bring a model class before the Teachers' Class, 
and have the lesson given by one of the instructors at one time, and at an- 
other, by one of the members of the class, and made a subjecbof criticism by 
the class. This method has worked well with us. It is not generally prac- 
tical for the members of this class to make a regular business of conduct- 
ing classes in the other departments under the eye of an instructor. If 
such an arrangement could be made practical, it would certainly be pro- 
ductive of good results; and, really, such a practice is what the Normal 
Class most needs. 

6th. The majority of our teachers have been educated and trained her*, 
and I think I can truly say, that they owe a very large share of their suc- 
cess in teaching to the instruction and drills which they have received in 
the Teachers' Class. In at least four cases out of live we have found that 
the teachers which we employ flrom our High School are much more suc- 
cessful than those who come from abroad ; and I attribute this additional 
success to those advantages which they have had in the Normal Class for 
acquainting themselves with some definite and rational system of giving 
instruction. 

You ask me to add, still further, my "views as to the best times for 
holding teachers' classes, the proper course of available instruction, an4 
the length of time to be occupied in the course." 

Inasmuch as we usually have in our High School, during the Fall term, 
students who are preparing to engage in teaching the district schools du- 
ring the winter, and, also, since we have those in the Spring term who are 
making special preparation for teaching the Summer schools, it seems tome 
to be advisable to hold the sessions of the Normal Class during these pre- 
paratory terms— the Fall and Winter terms. 

As to "the proper courses of available instruction and the length of time 
to be occupied in the course," that must needs depend upon circumstances, 
greatly. In all of our Union Schools I think there is at least one serious 
difficulty in the way of making such a course of instruction w^at it ought 
to be, and that is, our Union School Principals are burdened with duties- 
required to conduct regular recitations almost every hour in the day. Un- 
der our circumstances here, I don't know that I can suggest a much better 
course to pursue, y as to the kind of instruction, and the time of holding 
the sessions, &c, than I have already spoken of as being our regular 
practice. 

If some general course of instruction shall be marked out for such classes; 
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and agreed upon, oar school will most certainly join in the movement as 
ftr as it is possible to do so. 

t hope such a movement will be made, and that all the principal High 
Sohools of our State will* join in the enterprise. That great good would 
oome from such a work is beyond question. 
I shall be glad to lQarn of the progress of the movement. 

Very truly yours, 

A. MARKHAM, 
Principal Niles Union School. 

Kalamazoo, May 30, 1864. 
Hon. John M» Gbegoby, Supt. Pub. Instruction: 

Dear Sib: Your circular in respect to Teachers' Glasses has been re- 
ceived. I will answer the questions in order as fully as circumstances 
allow. 

1st. A Teachers' Class has been organized and maintained a part of the 
year for the last three or four years. 

2d. In the Fall and usually in the Spring Terms, from six to ten weeks 
each. 

3d. Cannot give the number with entire accuracy— probably twenty. 

4th. The Class has usually reviewed the common branches, beginning 
with the alphabet, with reference to the modes of teaching especially. 

5th. To some extent. 

6th. So far as my observation has enabled me to judge, the result of 
Classes has been good, especially in respect to primary teaching. 

I have not given so much attention to the subject as I should desire in 
order to give any very confident opinions abcftft it. 

My impression is that tne Fall term is the best time if only one Class is 
to be held in the year, and that the Class should continue from eight to 
twelve weeks. As to the, course of instruction, I should not desire to ex- 
press an opinion with much confidence. My present impression is that a 
course should include : 

1st A review of all the primary studies, with especial reference to modes 
of explanation and illustration. 

2d. Modes of teaching generally; which would require 

3d. Some study of the laws of the human mind. 

This, in brief, is about 'my present idea. More study of the subject 
might modify or change my opinions. 

My impression is that if some general plan of organization and course of 

study could be presented, our school would be likely to unite in the 

Movement. 

Tery respectfully yours, 

DANIEL PUTNAM, 

Supt. of Schools. . 
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Tbcumbeh, Jane 24th, 1864. 
Hon. J. M. Greoory, Supt. Pub. Instruction: 

, Dear Sir: Tour circular asking for information concerning Teachers' 
Classes has been received. I will answer in the order of questions as per 
circular: 

1st. We have a Glass intended to meet this want, qvery year. 

2d. It is taught in the Fall term, and the time has been, generally, 
. about eight weeks. 

3d. The attendance will average, with us, from eight to twenty. 

4th. The course, with us, is a thorough review of the common branches 
mainly, with other more advanced studies, according to the capacity and 
previous advancement of the pupil. 

5th. We have no experimental Department, but members of the Glass are 
permitted to attend recitations in the various grades. 

6th. All who have gone out from us have done well, some of them re- 
markabl) so; but I have been here too brief a time tospeal: very decidedly 
on this point. 

Instruction to Teachers' Glasses, in this vicinity, is most valuable during 
the first eight weeks of the Fall term, and during the whole of the Winter 
term. The same is doubtless true quite generally, these being periods just 
preceding the opening of Winter and Summer Schools in the country. 

The common branches, with Algebra, and perhaps Natural Philosophy, 
with the best methods of imparting, seem greatest in importance in the 
instruction to be given. With this I had purposed to combine some gen- 
eral instruction, in the way of familiar lectures upon discipline and the 
general management and conduct of the school duties. 

This, to my limited experience, seems perhaps best adapted to the 
want felt. I should join most heartily in any uniform system calculated 
to meet the necessities of our large class of Common School Instructors. 
I sincerely hope some general plan may be adopted. 

Yours truly, 

C. B. THOMAS. 

Portland, June 4th, 1864. 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. Pub. Instruction: 

Your circular in relation to Teachers' Classes, was received about a 
week since. I will answer the questions in order: 

1. Yes; and is maintained regularly. 

2. In the Fall term, and continues two weeks. 

3. Ten. 

4. Tne mode of teaching has occupied our attention principally. The 
matter to be taught, we have thought to be less important during the time 
we have had to devote to this class. Short, familiar lectu es on the best 
means of imparting instruction, school government, and the management 
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of schools in general, has been the course of instruction given. The time. 
devoted to it has been such as we could spare from ordinary labor. 

5. They have been allowed aud encouraged to do so, but have not bear 
required to teach, or to visit and observe the classes taught by regular 
teachers. 

6. All that. we could reasonably expect, considering the time employed. 
Members of the Teachers' Class have expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with their success as teachers, and have attributed it to the in- 
struction gained from this source — the Teachers' piass. 

7. The best time for holdiug such classes is, we think, previous tcwthe 
commencement ot Che Fall and Spring terms of our common schools. Gen- 
erally, the schools in which these classes will be organized commence from 
four to six weeks sooner than the district schools, and teachers can go 
irom the Teachers' Class with their minds fully aroused for the work before 
them. Two wefcks, we think, to be all the time that can be devoted to ibm 
Teachers' Class, under existing circumstances. 

8. Yes, heartily. 

Yours truly, 

MERRITT MOORE, ., 
Principal Portland U. S~ 

Dowagiac, June 11, 1864.. 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. Pub. Instruction: 

Your circular relative to "Teachers' Classes," came duly to hand and I 
will say in reply: 

1st. That we have a Teacher's Class in our school, and desire to make ft 
a regular thing. # # ■ 

2d. It has usually been taught in the Fall or Winter term, Jas ting six or 
ei£ht weeks. 

3d. The Class last Fall numbered thirteen, and I think will be larger this 
Fall. . 

4th. The members of the Class have been permitted to join such clasNfr . 
in the High or Grammar School as would be of the most advantage !• 
them, and one lesson was given each day of professional instruction. 

5th. We have employed members of the Class to supply places of absent . 
teachers in the lower department, arid all are allowed to visit the otlwr 
departments and see the methods used. 

6th. Nearly all the members of our last Class have been successful; Unm 
are now employed in our Primary departments. 

I am very glad to learn that there is an effort being made to get »■ 
concert of action in this important matter, and I should be happy to jooi 
in a general organization should one be formed. 

• I am, &c, yours, 

C. D. WJfcUXNKxV. , 
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Ukion Cmr, Mich., June 20, 1864. 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. Pub, Instruction: 

Dear Sir: Your communication in respect to "Normal Classes" wai 
leoeived. An arrangement for such classes was made this year by the 
.School Board. » 

1. A class was organized last Fall term. 

3. It was continued fourteen weeks. 

3. Average attendance, .eighteen. 

4. Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography were taught. Each had it» 
text book, but was accompanied with much training in counting and "Tele- 
graphic Arithmetic, " Synthesis and Analogy of Language, Map drawing 
«nd Local Geography. 

5. Four of this number have assisted with credit in our school. All have 
observed regular classes. 

6. With two or three exceptions these teachers are succeeding well as 
instructors. 

Think the Fall term the best for these classes. Will most cheerfully 
eecond any efforts for an organization. Believe something of aid may be 
expected from this school. 

Very truly yours, 

C. J. THORPE. 

Teachers' Classes are known to exist in several schools from 
which no report was received. 

The pressure of other duties prevented any attempt, before 
the opening of the present school year, to plan a course of in- 
struction for such classes. Indeed, a wider and more particular 
inquiry into the facilities possessed by the High Schools fee 
• carrying forward the instruction of such classes must precede 
the final adoption of a general plan. In organizing a Teachers' 
Glass in Kalamazoo College, at the opening of the current year, 
the following course was proposed as an experiment, and al- 
though the Class was carried forward under the disadvantage* 
incidental to an entire re-organization of the Institution, the 
course was adhered to and presented with tolerable complete- 
ness in most of its departments. It is offered here not as a 
model, but as a suggestion of the grounds desirable to be 
covered by such instruction : 

COURSE OP INSTRUCTION. 

Hie instruction to be given partly by the study of text books, and partly 
^y lectures, will embrace, 
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1st. A thorough review and philosophical discussion of the common 
branches of learning, with explanations and illustrations of the best meth- 
ods of teaching in each. 

2d. Lectures on the popular theories of education, and the philosophy of 
teaching, including a discussion of the several mental powers with their 
laws of growth and culture, and the natural order of studies and methods 
of acquisition. 

3d. A series of lesBons on the laws and methods of Primary Education, 
embracing the Object lessons, the Word Method, Primary Spelling, Com- 
Jposition, lessons on Color, Forms, Numbers, Language, Drawing, &c. 

4th. Aiysical Education, with a review of the laws and conditions of 
health in the school room, methods of ventilation, and a full system of 
physical exercises. 

5th. Moral Education, with Illustrative Moral Lessons in the several 
grades. 

6th. A discussion of the practical duties of the School Room, the classi- 
fication of Pupils, the organization of Schools, the arrangement of Pro- 
gramme, the conducting of class exercises and recitations, the general 
exercises, the use of rewards, the treatment of offenders, and the principles 
and melhods of a true and elective school government 

As far as practicable, the members of the Institute will be exercised in 
conducting recitations and other school exercises, under the supervision of 
their instructors. Glasses of children will also be occasionally introduced 
for illustration of methods in teaching. 

In attempting to mark out a course of studies for general 
adoption, it may be necessary to distinguish between the essen- 
tial and the merely desirable studies, since we must hold in view 
not merely the wants of teachers, but the ability of the schools 
to provide for these wants. It is evident then, that the follow- 
ing may be written down as essential, being indispensable to 
any true teaching: 1st. A thorough knowledge of the branches 
to be taught; 2d. A practical knowledge of some good methods 
of teaching; 3d. A knowledge of some proper plan of organ- 
izing and governing a school; 4th. Some proper notions of the 
moral culture of children; and, 5th. A knowledge of the laws 
of health, and the necessary means of preserving it in school. 
Some will, doubtless, add other requisites; but certainly no one 
can question the absolute and vital necessity of all these named 
here. 

* Ab desirable, and almost indispensable to any high success in 
6 
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teaching, we must add: 1st. A knowledge of the various men- 
tal, moral and physical powers, with their laws of action and 
growth; 2d. A knowledge of the order of development of the 

mental faculties, and of the phenomena attending the several 
stages of their growth; 3d. A knowledge of the relations of the 
several branches of science to each other and to the mental 
powers, and of the steps by which the higher stages of knowl- 
edge are evolved from the lower; 4th. A comprehension of the 
philosophy of grading or classifying schools, and of the pro- 
cesses of teaching in the several grades; 5th. Some knowledge 
of the # history of education, and of the more prominent theories; 
and, 6th. A well trained skill in the various arts and processes 
of instruction. If a good text book on the science of teaching 
could be had, much of all this could be acquired in a two years' 
course by students of sufficient age and preliminary education. 
If only the qualifications under the first head, the " essential," 
were aimed at, then pupils well grounded in common school 
studies, might complete a course in two terms of ten weeks 
each. 

I would suggest that the course be arranged then, to extend 
through two sessions of ten weeks each, in two sucsessive years, 
unless the pupils chose to attend both tne* Autumn and the 
Spring session; the first session being devoted to the review of 
the branches and the methods of teaching them, andf the second 
to a more general study of the school room arts and duties. 
If the pupils could be induced to return for a third and higher 
course, many of the branches enumerated as desirable could 
be mastered. All this, of course, pre-supposes that the school 
has the competent instructor, and that he is at leisure to under- 
take the work. Without this, no teachers' class can be prop- 
erly instructed. 

PBIMABY SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The following summaries, collected from the annual reports 
of the School Inspectors for the year ending the first Monday 
of September last, exhibit the school statistics for the year. 
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For the purpose of making the comparison easy, the statistics 
of the previous year are republished in a parallel column: 



Number of counties reporting 

» townships «« / . 
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" " reporting over 100 chil iren,aud there.ore al- 
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" female " ' " 
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Townships " tc '* " 

Appropriated from two-mill tax for libraries, 

No of townships roortl.ig library moneys from fln 8, 

,l suppose to have r« c'd fine money, but not rep'iing, 

Counties not apportioning the fin > moneys. .' 

Arao.int of libra y mone.v s irora fln s reported , 

Value of school- nous -a «n I sites, 

No. of private scho Is reported, 

" pipilsi : 8imc, 

Teachers' wages for the year 
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Moneys on hand at commencement of y< ar, — 

Prim ry school i terest m n<-y 
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SZFENDITUBES FOR THE TEAR. 



1883. 



1864. 



Paid male teachers,.. 
" female teachers,. 



Total to teachers, 

For building and repairing school-houses,. . . 

Paid for books for district libraries, 

" ' • township libraries, 

Paid to visiting Inspectors, 

4i boards of inspectors, 

Paid for all other purposes, or nut specified,. 
Amount on hand at close of year, 
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By turning to the Abstracts at the close of the volume, it 
will be seen that the aggregate of Receipts and Expenditures 
ifi not precisely the same as in the above statement. The rea- 
son of this is, that in the Abstracts, the total is the aggregate 
of the several items in each county carried out by itself; while 
above it is obtained by adding together the footings of each 
column of items. The difference is the result of the multitude 
of inaccuracies in the Directors' Reports. 

The number of male teachers appears to be one hundred 
less, and of female teachers seventy-nine more than in 1863. 
The amount of teachers' wages has increased nearly eighty 
thousand dollars. The amount expended for building purpose* 
has increased $42,515 49 ; or but little less than fifty per cent. 

The number attending school shows a falling off of over three 
thousand. This is accounted for by the scarcity of labor con- 
sequent upon so many of our working men being absent in the 
army. A not distant peace will again fill the schools. The in- 
crease of children has not yet kept pace with former yean. 
There are, however, quite a number of districts and some en- 
tire towns from which Reports are not yet received, which will 
swell all the figures somewhat for 1864. 
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The following table exhibits the progress of the School in* 
tereste for several years past in the leading items of the ata- 
ctics: 
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• From 5 to 20 years of age. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL FUND 

The amount of Primary School Lands sold during 

the past fiscal year, deducting forfeitures, was $99,131 99 
This was an increase of nearly fifty per cent. 

over the previous year. 

The amount for lands previously sold, was 1,732,171 88 

Making" the total amount, Nov. 30th, 1864, , . . $1,831,303 87 

Of this the State holds, and pays interest on, . . .$1,032,638 95 
The remainder being due from purchasers — the 
principal being payable at their pleasure — 

amounting to 798,664 92 

Under a decision of the Supreme Court, Decem- 
ber 6th, 1863, the State pays interest upon pro- 
ceeds from the sale of Swamp Lands, to the 
amount of 109,715 42 



Making the entire fund upon which the Primary 
Schools are at this time entitled to six per cent, 
interest, annually, $1,941,019 29 

Amounting to 116,461 15 
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The amount of the Interest Fund apportioned the 

past year was \ 136,362 00 

The excess over the interest of the year was from a surplus # 
not received in season for apportionment the previous year. 
The accounts are made up, in view of the apportionment, on 
the first of May. A portion of the interest due from puchasers 
is collected by County Treasurers; and they are required to 
account for all collected by them, in season for the annual ap- 
portionment. But more or less of them fail to do this, in which 
case, whatever is then in their hands cannot t>e apportioned 
until the next year. This is an evil for which a remedy is se- 
riously demanded; as the amount to be apportioned from year 
to year is uncertain, and liable to be several thousand dollars 
less in some years than in others. 

UNIVERSITY FUND. 

The State University Fund, on the 30th of November, 1864, 
was as follows: 

Principal due from purchasers, $185,864 65 

In the hands of the State, 247,146 89 ' 

Total, $433,011 64 

Interest on the above, and estimated increase, . . . $30,310 80 
To which add the am't annually credited to the Int. 

Fund by Act of the Legislature, 7,000 00 

•» - 

Total Interest Fund for the year, $37,310 80 

The .amount actually payable to the University will vary 
sojnewhat by reason of the interest being computed separately 
at several periods in the year instead of upon the gross amount 
at the close of the year. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

Tllie Normal School Fund, at the close of the fiscal year, was 
as follows: 

Principal due from purchasers, $29,596 3$ 

In the bands of the State, 33,000 33 

Total,.... $62,596 72 

Interest on the above, and estimated increase, . . . $3,755 80 

AGGREGATE OP EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 

The aggregate of the Educational Funds of the State, as 

above shown, is as follows: 

Primary School Fund, ; . .$1,941,019 29 

University Fund, including $100,000, which is not 
included in the above, but upon which the State 
pays interest, , . 533,011 54 

Normal School Fund, 62,596 72 

Total, $2,536, 627 55 

The University and Normal School Funds have no means of 
any important increase in the future; but more than half a 
million acres of Primary School Lands are yet unsold, and the 
the present fund will probably be doubled, perhaps within the 
lifetime of many of the youth now in the schools. 

In closing a somewhat protracted term of public service, I 
cannot forbear a final glance over the great field of my long la- 
bors — a field which has grown daily grander, in my estimation of 
it, and which, to-day, seems mightier than ever in its relations 
to the destinies of mankind on this globe. Two or three truths 
rise into superior grandeur in this review. 

1st. The need for education constantly increases. The neces- 
sities for education are, by no means, the same in every age and 
in all lands. They were not, a hundred years ago, what they 
are to-day. The learning that fitted a man to play his part in 
the narrower circles in which life then run its rounds, would 
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very inadequately prepare him for the wider sweep and swifter 
movement of affairs in the present. The age of steam and 
lightning must also be an age of schools and science. The iron 
Angers which have released from toil so many fingers of flesh, 
and stand ready in their patient metallic mighti to fill all the 
markets of the world with their products, call for educated 
minds to master their forces and direct their industry. The 
iron feet that run on the errands of commerce over the conti- 
nent demand far-reaching eyes to watch their flight, and skilled 
hands to guide their course. The age that writes with iron 
pens a thousand miles long, and with electric fluid for ink, 
should write good English and common sense. There will* 
necessarily, be steam and lightning in the brain when there iff 
so much outside. The presence of a hundred horge-power of 
hot passions and ambitions, and the swift play of linked thought 
and lightning wills, demand trained consciences for their safe 
control The wealth that piles its accumulating bales on all 
the wharves of the world, and begs in all lands for profitable 
investment of its surplus capital, needs cultured hearts and re- 
fined tastes to apply its endless increase to beautiful and bene- 
ficent uses. The fable of the man who obtained of the gods 
that whatever he touched should turn to gold, and perished 
because his food was turned to precious metal in his hand, 
may fitly foreshadow the fate\of the modem nation, whose 
foolish greed shall accept the Mammon of commerce as its 
ruling divinity, and offer no other prayer than that for an 
increase of its taxable property. Wealth without correspond- 
ing virtue and intelligence can only lead to the miser's misery, 
or the prodigal's swinish indulgence. It but decks with gold 
the victim foY the rapacity of robbers, or bind# with golden col- 
lar the neck that is bent to the yoke of despotic power. 

An age whose Titanic, heaven-scaling Thought counts no 
place too holy for it to enter, which asks God to prove His own 
Word to be true, and undertakes the solution of all questional, 
from the causes of the rainbow, to the propriety of divjne pur- 
poses, has good need to be logical An age which con'structs 
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its children's playthings on scientific principles, and keeps 
forty-horse power presses groaning with the burden of its end- 
less literature, can never be a millenium for uneducated souls. 
Owls may flit in the twilight, but the eagle's eyes are needed 
for the noon-day sun. The learning of a hundred years ago is 
but the alphabet of to-day, and he who would understand the 
Age in which he lives, and not be a poor, untutored foreigner 
by his own fireside, must keep abreast with the march of hu- 
man thought, — must be educated to the times. The conclusion 
comes then, with a most tremendous emphasis, that our schools 
must advance with the advance of the age; that not merely to 
perfect and keep in progress an old system of instruction, but 
to devise new methods, to contrive new machinery, to call into 
the field new and mightier forces, to plan and attempt grander 
achievements, in the work of education, are the evident duties 
of the age. 

" New occasions bring new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth- 
He must upward still and onward 
Wiio would ktoop abreast of truth." 

2d. Education must become more religious. If the Christian 
j theory of human history be a great verity — if the Divine Being 
is ruling human affairs in the interest of Bos own coming king- 
dom, — then it is absurd for mankind to attempt to keep His 
truth out of their schools, and pretend to train for mere human 
uses, natures that he has expressly fashioned for divine ends. 
It is seeking to make a good time-piece with the mainspring 
left out, or worse still, to make a time-keeper of a living heart 
And many of our profoundest thinkers are confessing the illog- 
ical folly of attempting to give a true and 'effective moral cul- 
ture without introducing the religious element into it If 
there be, indeed, a religious faculty in the human soul, and if 
this faculty be vitally connected with all other faculties, as the 
wisest philosophers contend, it is a most owlish wisdom that 
thinks to educate the mind without any attention to the re- 
ligious part of it. Shylock's sentence to cut away a pound of 

6 
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flesh next the heart without taking a drop of blood, was noth- 
ing to the task of the educator who is condemned to train the 
soul of a child and leave his religious nature untouched for 
either good or evil The vine that is afforded no supporting 
pole or tree, will still cling, though its tendrils find only weeds 
and stones to twine about; so the nature that should embrace 
the divine and the infinite, will still worship, though it find no 
god higher than a golden calf, a law of nature, or an exaggera- 
ted image of itself projected into infinite mysticism. • 

The sectarian bugbear that frightens so many good school 
men from all propriety, when the terrible name of " religion" 
comes near the school-house, is too poor a scare-crow to cheat 
the common sense and conscience of the world much longer. 
It is a most partial and preposterous view of the rights of 
conscience, which counts the lack of all conscience on the one 
side as more worthy of regard than the most sacred demands 
of conscience on the other. For it should be observed that 
the sceptic does not usually make his objection to religions 
teaching on the score of any conscience against it, but only on 
the ground of simple unbelief. The Christian parent, on the 
contrary, must conscientiously demand religious education of 
his children. He is bound to it by all his most holy beliefs and 
by the express command of God. Must I forego the religions 
culture which I deem essential for my child because my neigh- 
bor refuses to have his receive religious culture ? As well forbid 
me to have my boy taught Latin, because some other patron 
of the same school does not wish to have his son hear the 
" hie, haec, hoc. 39 Must my child be made godless, in order that 
his may not become a Christian ? If he claims that I can teach 
religion at home, may I not reply that he can teach scepticism 
at home? Can the school really be neutral? neither religions 
nor irreligious? As well say it may be neutral on the subject 
of grammar, neither teaching it nor leaving it untaught Or 
nearer still, neutral in morals, teaching neither the right nor 
the wrong ? Can the intellect be cultivated to great power and 
activity, and the conscience be left uninformed and undeveloped,. 
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without danger? Can the great soul be roused into fall action* " 
to worldly ends and hopes, and its deep religiosity be left un- ! 
awakened by any thought of the divine duties and divine destinies . 
of life, without a gross outrage and wrong upon all its powers?' 
Can God's name be banished from the school-room and oblite- 
rated from science, without inculcating a license to leave Him 
out of our lives? 

But the popular error consists in supposing that religious 
instruction must necessarily be sectarian. Certainly the exists 
ence and great attributes, and the divine providence and 
government of the Supreme Being, our constant dependence 
upon, and full and final accountability to Him, may be taught 
and deeply impressed upon children without approaching those 
debatable grounds where sects divide? His sacred word may 
be read, and His great attributes of wisdom, goodness and 
power shown in His works, without offense to any but the 
atheist, or the heathen. And are not all these truths essential 
to the understanding of the great world of science ? Are they * 
not fundamental to any true culture of the affections and 
character? And, for one, I must avow my belief that the teach* * 
ing of religious truth may go much further even than this, and 
still be safely distant from sectarianism. In many of our best * 
schools it has been carried much further, not only without ' 
offense, but to the manifest gratification of all parents. 

And, after all, the popular feeling against religious instruction 
in public schools is neither so deep nor so general as is some- 
times thought. In a large proportion of our schools, the Bible 
is read and prayer is offered daily, not only without opposition 
but with public approval, both of professors and non-professors 
of religion; and if the question were to-day submitted to the 
people of our State, or even to those not members of churches, ' 
the great majority would doubtless choose to have christian ' 
teachers employed, and would give to those teachers fall liberty 
to follow the dictates of their own judgment in the religious in- ' 
struction of their pupils. Indifferentism on the part of teachers, y 
much more than opposition on the part of school boards or pa- ' 
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rents, lies in the way of that sound and noble religious culture 
bo much needed as an element of safety and strength in the 
education of the young. To show the value and vital impor- 
tance of religious culture is, therefore, much more needed than 
to defend its use. 

In proportion as education mounts higher in knowledge and 
culture, it must become more and more religious, or it will rise 
only to fall again. Excess of knowledgo will lead to excess of 
doubt, and excess of refinement to excess of sensual indulgences. 
The golden ago of Grecian art and eloquence did but just pre- 
cede the Grecian downfall. From industry to wealth, and from 
wealth to luxury — from virtue to refinement, and from refine- 
ment to effeminacy and vice — such was the course of national 
rise and decadence in that land of lettors and philosophy, 
and such must it ever be where the civilization of a people is 
Godless. 

Happily in our age and land all the great lines of popular 
thought are converging God ward. The great problems are moral 
and theological The great thinkers are attracted toward the- 
ology, on one side or another of it Even the great questions 
in politics are moral rather than commercial, and education 
ought, evidently, to take the same direction. As human history 
sweeps towards its divine consummations, mankind must rise 
more and more out of the lower realms of mere physical science 
and art, and emerge on to the higher planes of the spiritual and 
divine truths. God must come more and more into our daily 
*life and history. The Man of Nazereth must become the Great 
Teacher of mankind. If the Bible is a divine truth and not a 
mere dream, and the world be predestined to Christianity; if 
the history of the last eighteen centuries has any true signifi- 
cance in it, then the last age of the world must be religious and 
Christian, and education must conform to, if it does not lead, 
the general movement. Why then endanger the prosperity and 
very existence of our public schools by holding them to the 
lower and secular levels of thought, while humanity itself is ad- 
vancing to the higher and religious? The common schools 
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must ultimately, and not' long hence, become religious or 
perish. 

3d. Home instruction should be increased. The home-circle is 
God's primary school for the race. And although there is a 
need of schools to supplement the work of home education, and 
to carry it forward to points unattainable in most homes, yet 
no school system can fully succeed in its work unless aided and 
Bustaihed by the cooperation of the home. One of the most 
vital lacks of our school system, at the present time, is the want 
of a right and sufficient home influence. Parents care too little, 
in the first place, to secure good teachers, and, in the second 
place, their influence too often hinders the teacher and coun- 
teracts his labors. But little instruction is given at home, and 
no very earnest efforts are made to give children to the schools 
and to urge them to full courses of study. It would be well if 
ft series of " Parents' Institutes " could be held, and the modes 
and values of home instruction could be thoroughly set forth. 

Could the home education become what it might easily be 
made, no child should go t6 school before eight or nine years of 
age. They would then enter with bodies strong enough to en- 
dure, and minds grown enough to be benefited by the instruc- 
tion. It is but a light task to teach a child to read at five or 
six years of age, and then, if proper juvenile books be provided, 
he will carry forward his own education for the next two or 
three years, and with slight attention on the part of parents, 
will enter school at nine years of age, much in advance of ordi- 
nary pupils who have been confined there during these years. 

And when the school life is once begun, it is still the home 
influence that must mainly inspire the efforts and sustain the 
courage of the young student. The simple inquiry into the 
daily progress made, and the word of cheer to the young 
pilgrim up the steeps of learning, will give a double efficiency 
to the teacher's labors. 

But there is a large section of a true and complete education 
that belongs almost exclusively to the home circle. The habits 
of industry and economy, and ready obedience, the practice of 
the social virtues of helpfulness, cheerfulness and sympathy, 
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., the cultivation of filial and fraternal affection and the ooppe- 
tion of evil habits of idleness and disorder, all these must be 
: learned at home if learned at all For the lack of these, the 
, most splendid education of the schools is sometimes utterly 
wasted, and the schools themselves are denounced for a failure 
for which the parents are alone responsible. When it is re- 
flected how small the portion of time spent in school, and how 
large that spent at home — the years at home before the school 
days are begun, and the other years after the school is done — 
it will be readily seen how much more the parents are respon- 
sible for the education and characters of their children than 
any school can be, and how important it is that home educa- 
tion should come to nil a large place in our plans. 

But perhaps the chief duty of the parents in the education 
of their children is that of choosing for them, and providing a 
course of instruction. Let parents reflect on the great and 
positive advantages of a sound and liberal education; let them 
calculate how much it will add to the honor and success of 
their children; let them estimate its immense advantages over 
any other heritage they can leave them, and let them remem- 
ber that youth, once past, never returns; that however bitterly 
their children may regret, when they are once grown, their lack 
of education, they can never repair the consequences of their 
parents' neglect, but must forever remain in the ignorance into 
which that neglect consigned them; let them also recall how 
many people scarcely refrain from cursing the memory of the 
parents who suffered them to grow up without education, and 
they will permit no slight obstacles to hinder them from edu- 
cating their children to the full extent of their ability. Thou- 
sands of noble minds are held back annually from the schools 
because parents count education of slight value, or because 
they wish to increase their wealth by the unrequited labor of 
their children. Our Colleges and High Schools would be 
crowded if the fathers and mothers would do their duty. 

I cannot close this report without acknowledging my deep 
obligation to the friends of Education throughout the State to 
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whose confidence and cooperation is dne much of whatever 
success may have attended my administration of this Depart- 
ment No State has warmer or wiser friends of learning than 
this, and no fact in our school affairs is more hopeful and preg- 
nant with good for the future than the earnest, intelligent and 
undying zeal of those who have heretofore urged forward the 
cause of universal education among us. Let this zeal but press 
its labors in the future as in the past, and it needs no prophet's 
voice to foretell the grandeur of our coming history. 

Nor can I forbear to speak of that body of patient and often 
noble workers, the teachers of our public schools. No one 
can stand where I have stood, and watch as I have watched, 
the earnest, self-sacrificing toil of many of those teachers, with- 
out feeling for them the prof oundest sentiments of admiration 
and respect In many of the little wayside school-houses that 
sprinkle our territory, there have been, and daily are, exhibitions 
of a zeal as pure, and lofty, and religious as that which anima- 
ted the missionaries and martyrs of the Cross — of a courage, 
and patience worthy the conqueror of Vicksburg — of a philan- 
thropy as devoted as that of Clarkson or Howard — and of a 
love of Iearing as true and elevated as that of Humboldt or Hugh 
Miller. The world may lavish its praise on those who make 
eloquent speeches on its great rostrums, or those who plan 
great schemes of commercial adventure, upon great "fighters, 
or writers, or preachers, but Humanity owes no greater debt of 
gratitude than that which is due to the noble men and women 
who, withdrawing from the noisy market places of the world, 
where the thousands are grappling for the great' prizes of 
wealth and fame and power, shut themselves up daily with the 
children of the country, and patiently instil into youthful 
minds the great lessons of science and civilization. Cour- 
ageously taking their stand between the outgoing and the in- 
coming generations, they offer themselves as the connecting 
linVfl by which the wisdom and culture, which would otherwise 
depart with the old, may pass to the young and thus save the 
world from lapsing into barbarism. Nay, more ! They add to 
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the culture they transmit, and thus keep the world in progress 
urging each fresh generation to higher levels of thought and 
civilization. Woe to the State that has no teachers for its 
children; and scarcely less woe, if it shall fail to afford to these 
teachers means of culture, and wages that shall enable them 
to"keep working. Commending to the firm friendship and cor- 
dial cooperation of the friends of learning, and to the teachers 
of Michigan, the able and earnest officer whom they have 
chosen as my successor, I close my official work in the assured 
hope that Universal Christian Education is the coming heritage 
as it is the culminating glory of the Human Family. 

JOHN M. GREGORY. 
Lansing, Dec. 1864. 
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REPORTS OF VISITING INSPECTORS. 



For tho purpose of procuring fuller information than can be 
shown by the statistical reports of the Directors, upon the gen- 
eral condition, wants and progress of the Schools, a space was 
left on the blanks for Inspectors' Reports, to be occupied with 
reports from the Visiting Inspectors, upon the subjects indicated 
by the following circular attached thereto : 

Visiting Inspectors are respectfully requested to furnish information on 
the following points, viz : 

1st. The condition of School-houses, and their sufficiency in size and 
convenience; kind and condition of School Apparatus, Outline Maps, &c. 

2d. Condition and usefulness of Township or District Libraries. Are the 
hooks well selected and much read? What can be done to improve the 
Libraries? 

3d. General condition and progress of the Schools, as seen in the good 
order, morals and behavior, thoroughness in scholarship, and in punctual 
and regular attendance. 

Responses, more or less full, were made in the Reports from 
about half the towns in the State. No better argument could 
be made, perhaps, in favor of a County Superintendency of the 
Schools than a publication of these reports, just as they are 
written. Much information is given, and a very extensive want 
is shown of better school-houses, better teachers, and a deeper 
interest on the part of school officers and parents. The follow- 
ing extracts, of a more general character, from a few of these 
reports are here given: 

" Our schools, as regards good order, are not quite c up to 
the mark.' As regards morals and behavior, they seem ready 
to be taught. I am sorry that teachers have not more pride in 
teaching the youthful mind good morals and good behavior. 
Taking our schools together, there is not thoroughness in 
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scholarship; scholars studying the same book term after term, 
and then not thoroughly understanding ii It shows a lack 
somewhere." 

"Our district libraries are rather old — not having been 
replenished for want of funds. In fact, we have received no 
money for that purpose for three years. Can you tell us how 
we are to know if there is any due us, and how we are to pro- 
ceed to get it, if it has been kept back from us ? I visited all 
the schools the past winter, and found them generally with good 
order, (some exceptions however,) and the regular attendance 
was quite good. The thoroughness in scholarship was not 
what it should be, but we hope the day is not far distant when 
our districts will be able to obtain thorough teachers" 

Remark. — The last above extract is from a town in one of the 
larger counties, in which no fine money appears to have been 
apportioned the past year. The law is imperative upon the 
County Treasurer to do this between the first and tenth of 
April in each year. It is the Town Treasurer's duty to apply 
for such funds. If either fails to comply with the law, they are 
liable to the penalties provided for neglect of duty. 

" Our schools have never been in better condition than at the 
present time. The standard of our teachers is steadily rising, 
and they begin to appreciate the ' great responsibility* that they 
are under to themselves and to society, of properly moulding 
those young and tender minds, committed to their care and 
training. Some of our teachers are making rapid advancement 
in the smaller classes, by teaching with the « word method.' 
The 'punctual and regular attendance' is not as good as 
desired. The greatest difficulty in our schools, is the improper 
classification of books. We have many different * authors' in 
the same schools, occasioned by the District Boards neglecting 
to comply with section fifty-seven of the School Laws." 
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"The gemeral condition of our schools is not all that could 
be desired. This is in part owing to a lack of government, both 
at home and at school Children that are allowed to go to 
• school if they choose it rather than play, or for the least offense 
are taken from school by their parents or guardians, seldom make 
efficient scholars. But where teachers are thorough in knowl- 
edge and discipline, and feel the responsibility of their position, 
our schools prove a success." 

"Township or district libraries are of but little account The 
people have seemed to lose all relish for such reading, as far as 
my knowledge extends. War news is what is eagerly sought 
for in all communities/' 

" But two of our seven districts have libraries that can be said 
to be in an organized condition. The books appear to be well 
read, and were, at the time, well selected. The libraries might 
be much improved by proper action on the part of the inhabi- 
tants at the regular township meeting. This might be accom- 
plished by the necessary agitation on the part of the school 
officers previous to the township meeting. We believe the con- 
dition of the schools has somewhat improved during the past 
year, though we do not believe that the morals of the scholars 
have been sufficiently looked after; and we believe that with 
us, as well as others, the manners of the pupils are but little 
attended to during the winter months." 

"Our libraries are nullified by the arrangement of voting 
supplies at the town meeting rather than at school meeting. 
This evil should be remedied; as libraries are an important 
auxiliary in the work ef education, and should not be neglected." 

"The town library is in good condition, and is a source of 
great pleasure and profit to the people. All our schools have 
succeeded well during the past ^ear. The attendance has, for 
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the most part, been good; the order not bo perfect as would be 
desirable; the moral condition higher than the average, yet re- 
quiring more particular care; while the scholarship of the 

* 
schools has gradually improved in thoroughness and accuracy. 

The people are feeling, more and more, the necessity of a 
thorough and systematic course of instruction in all the 
schools." 

" Our schools are generally well taught, excepting penman- 
ship, which is very much neglected; and we fail to find teach- 
ers that can teach the art, either by precept or example. Our 
State Normal graduates, on the part of the gentlemen, as far 
as we have seen, are very poor penmen themselves, and still ' 
poorer teachers in the school room. Orthography has also been 
too much neglected; but we require a thorough test in that 
branch of education, and our teachers do better of late. The 
general fault in teachers is too rapid progress in the rudiment*, 
and consequently learning them poorly understood." * 

" The libraries are but little used. No tax can be raised to ' 
replenish them. The progress of the schools is rather slow, 
owing to inefficiency of teachers in governing properly, irreg- 
ular attendance, lack of interest on the part of parents, and 
multiplicity of text books." 

" The library was divided, and one dollar voted for books. 
Not a volume has been added since the division. What little 
fine moneys have been received, have been apportioned with 
the primary school moneys for paying teachers. To improve 
the libraries, we say, place them where a small majority cannot 
destroy their efficiency in a township, or as they were previous 
to being divided." 

" There is no money voted for libraries, and the amount re- 
ceived for fines and penalties is so small for each district, it im 
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not thought worth the trouble to attempt to make any pur- 
chases; hence no additions to the libraries. The condition of 
the schools, upon the whole, is fair, and the progress, all things 
considered, is good. The great want is a deeper interest on the 
part of parents. There is great lack in this respect In visit- 
ing the schools the past year, (24 visits,) I succeeded in getting 
one parent to go with me to the school They <?o not visit the 
schools, and in some cases do not give the teacher the support 
they ought Our report, as you will see, is very defective, and 
it is impossible for us to correct the evident errors. It is the 
common course of district officers to give their order for all the 
money belonging' to their district in the treasury, and when 
they make their report they do not know the separate funds 
from which they have drawn money. Many directors are not 
competent to keep the accounts of the district and make a 
report" 

" The law requiring district boards to esi^iblish text-books in 
the schools is not observed in this town. * * * Would it 
not be well to require Directors who are unable to make their 
reports correctly, to meet the Inspectors at their October meet- 
ing, with their records, &c, and so secure the assistance of the 
Inspectors?" 

The following extract is from a report from one of the larger 
Lake Superior towns- 

"The general condition of our schools is not flattering, though 
some progress is being made. Our citizens are for the greater 
part such as have come here from other States, and are not 
much acquainted with the school laws of Michigan. They are 
engaged in active business, and can really see no spare time to 
attend to school meeting, and studying school law; nor any 
other school matters that are dry and tedious, and do not make 
quick enough return of profits. Other enterprises flourish; 
commercial and mining pursuits, for instance, because men 
devote their whole time and talent to them. There is talent 
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enough in the country to enable us to have good schools, if we 
■could only get it applied in the right direction. Talent hidden 
in the earth, at the hundred and ten fathom level, gives but a 
dim light to our schools on the surface. Our citizens are not 
grudging of their money in such matters. If school-houses 
could be bought ready made and furnished complete to order, 
and teachers who need no other encouragement or assistance 
in their labors than the payment of their wages, we then should 
have schools that would be a credit to our couniy. It is our 
time that we are too grudging of. We spend six days in the 
.week at our trade or profession, and it thrives. We employ one 
man constantly, and attend one day in seven ourselves, to the 
interests of the Church; but our Common Schools, which form 
the foundation of the future usefulness and happiness of the 
rising generation, have as yet been sadly neglected. It is the 
opinion of the Board of Inspectors that a visit from the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, at an early day, would greatly 
promote the interests of our schools." 

[The retiring Superintendent has made one visit, *t his own 
•expense, to several of the Lake Superior schools. — Dep. Suit.] 

"A Township School Board, in place of the present District 
Board, in our opinion, would be a beneficial arrangement in the 
School Laws." 

" There are five good school-houses, in good order, of good 
size and convenience. The remaining four are miserable 
things; and, I am sorry to say, some of them are in the richest 
districts in town. [The township district system would cure 
this evil in a multitude of cases.] About one half of the schools 
are in good condition, and progressing, the other half are lack- 
ing — the inhabitants being the principal cause. The teachers 
also are in fault. The schools lack in order, a little in morals^ 
and considerably in behavior. Thoroughness in scholarship is 
wanting in all the districts. I must blame the teachers for thia 
They must know that they are negligent, in not requiring 
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scholars to be more thorough in their studies. x The scholars 
are not so punctual and regular in attendance as they might 
and should be. The parents must bear the blame," 

" No8. 1. 2, 3 and 7, first-class buildings; 4, 6 and 9 are frame 
buildings, that literally cry aloud to be replaced by new ones. 
5 and 8 are excuses — one a log hut, and the other a board shed. 
* * * The condition of our schools on the whole, is hopefoL 
A few years, and we shall see our dilapidated, cheerless houses 
replaced by inviting pleasant buildings, rivaling the four of 
which we can already boast." 

"The general condition and progress of schools in order, 
scholarship and attendance, is improving every year; but direo- • 
tors are getting so heedless and are so incompetent that it is 
impossible to get a correct report from most districts." 

The following is from one of the richest townships in the 
State: 

"I have visited all the schools in this township at least twice 
during the school year — have found considerable improvement 
in the school houses. They are of sufficient size, and quite 
convenient. There is a sad want of apparatus and outline 
maps, and blackboards in all the country schools. But the 
needs of needs is an uniformity of text books. There should be 
some active measures taken to remedy this evil. The libraries 
are nothing, as you will see by the report; and to improve them. 
I see but one way, and that is, to take some means to compel 
the fines and penalties collected by the various justices to be 
paid over to the county treasurer — which in this county, to my 
knowledge, has never been done; and from personal observa- 
tion I know they must be quite large." 

" We have now five very respectable houses, three rather 

indifferent, and two decidedly discreditable to the districts; but 
9 
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; generally they are deficient in Arrangement of seats and heat- 
ing conveniences. The township library is rendered almost 
valueless by the refusal of tho town to vote money to increase 
it, and the neglect of Directors to draw and return the 
books — which are much better selected than read. To improve 
them, co T apel the town to vote money, and the Directors to da 
their duty." 

" Our nine school-houses, with one exception, are commo- 
dious and convenient Two of them aro of brick, one of stone, 
and the remainder frame houses. With the exception of black- 
boards, school apparatus is generally wanting. We would 
suggest that it be made the duty of the Supervisor to assess a 
tax, to be applied to the purchase of library books. The In- 
spectors are pleased to note that a higher grade of literary 
qualifications prevails in those who essay to teach in our pri- 
mary schools; and we think the establishment of Commission- 
ers of Schools, after the fashion of the State of New-York, and 
the abolishment of the present system of township inspection, 
would materially conduce to the elevation of the standard of 
literary qualifications in our teachers." 

" Some of our district libraries are a source of great useful- 
ness to the children, as well as older persons; bqt I find the 
selections, in a majority of cases, very poorly made. One great 
fault arises from the nature of the book selected. Too much 
attention is given to books adapted to persons of mature age, 
instead of those adapted to children; and the result is, the 
children will read the New-York Ledger, and other fictitious 
works. To remedy this growing evil, I suggest that such books 
as T. S. Arthur's works, stories of real life, be placed in our 
libraries, instead of so much historical reading. I cannot say 
our schools come up to the standard I would like to see. \Many 
of the districts have so few pupils that the school-house is the 
most lonely place the little ones can possibly go to. A large 



per cent of our schools, however, -are conducted more system- 
atically, have better order, and more thoroughness in their 
studies this year than last. Our teachers seem to realize that 
a little well done is much better than much half dona Irregular 
attendance is a growing evil we hardly know how to remedy. . 
Our two Union Schools are doing a good work. Many of our 
teachers are pupils from these schools, and they seem to carry 
into the country schools the same system and thoroughness of 
scholarship they have been taught in the Union Schools." 

w Owing to the scarcity of men on account bf the war, and 
the consequent pressure of business, and the petty compensa- 
tion allowed Inspectors for their services, the schools were not 
visited — hence no report from the Visiting Inspector." [This 
in a town with nearly six hundred children, twelve districts, 
and a two-mill tax of nearly a thousand dollars. If the In- 
spector could not perform his duty he ought to have resigned.) 

"District 1 in good repare to Small for the District no outline 
maps, have a blackboard no other apparatuses 

" District 2 house in poor condition not convenient no entry 
nneumfertable in winter no outline maps have a blackboard no 
other apperatuses 

" Township Library very usefull much read by those that 
live near the library not a bad selection 

" Improvement to have a specified amount to be Expended 
Annually for books * 



"The usual diversity with regard to order and behavior ' 
observable in the schools. Much, in this respect, depends both 
upon the teacher and the character of the neighborhood. It 
is difficult to estimate the progress of the schools, for as a gen* 
cral thing children are withdrawn too early. I think the 
progress of our schools would be considerably in advance of 
what it is if we had less frequent changes of teachers/' 
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H We ought to have a law giving at least five per cent of the * 
two mill tax to the rise of the Library. The drawing of book* * 
by children and adult persons during the year, has been very 
large, and had we five or ten times we now have to expect, our ' 
Library would be of itself one of our first Educational 
Agenciea" ] 

"Three of the schoolhouses are tolerably comfortable, and ' 
lour are log cabins — some of them uncomfortable and incon- 
venient, Good order prevails in most of the districts, and the 
morals and behavior of the pupils are passable; but the 
thoroughness in scholarship desirable is wanting; and I think. • 
from the following causes: Our township is new, and many • 
of the people are in indigent circumstances, so that they , 
cannot send to school regularly. As a general thing, the 
School Boards do not give that attention to the subject that < 
they should. Add to this, short sessions, change of teachers^ -, 
and other inconveniences." 



" In some districts the library is of no benefit The library ? 
money is used to pay teachers' hire, and the library, and 
interest in it run down; while in others they have made? § 
additions, and kept up the interest, and their libraries have 1 > 
proved highly beneficial. It must be impressed upon the 
minds of the districts that library money can be used lor f 
no other purpose." 

" Five of the school-houses are large, convenient and nicely 
araanged; the other five are rather small and old, and very 
disagreeable in the winter; one or two having more the appear- 
ance of an old hovel than an institution of learning. The die- ' 
trict libraries are in rather a bad condition. The books were 
weU selected, and have been read and re-read until they are 
neazly worn out. To improve the libraries will be to arouse \ 
the parents, get them more interested in the cause of educa- , 
Hon, and enlarge their libraries." 



j. "Most of the library money is, by common consent, appro- 
priated to other than its legitimate and lawful purposes in the 
several districts. The condition of the schools is improving. 
The Teachers' Institute held here the past year has given us a 
new impetus, and its good fruits are being manifest in a higher 

{ grade of teachera ' As is the teacher, so will be the scholar/ " 

"As to the township library, the books are generally well 

selected, but not as much read as formerly. The usefulness of 
vthe library might be considerably promoted by regular annual 

additions; but the people, or at least a part of them, are so 
1 short-sighted that they would appropriate all the two-mill tax _ 

to the support of schools, rather than devote a dollar to puo- 
t mote the efficiency of such a powerful educational agent a# 1 a 

good township library." 

"There seems to be a growing interest manifested by parents 
upon the subject of education, and in furnishing good and 
comfortable school-houses for the accommodation of the schol- 
ars. The district libraries are much read, and there appears 
, to be a strong desire to increase their influence and usefulness 
, by adding thereto, as fast as fund* can be raised for that pqr- 
tpoee." 

* "We have a township library, a quite good selection of 
books, but the Directors do not draw the books, and conse- 
quently they are read but little. We think Directors ought to 
be compelled to draw the books, and that townships should be 
compelled to apply a given sum of money to purchasing books; 
and then there would be a greater interest in the library. We 
think that, by all means, there should be a County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, instead of Township School Inspected; 
and, among other things, he should prescribe the text-books to 
T>e used in the county." ' 
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"We have a township library, satisfactorily well supplied 
with books, both instructive and entertaining. I think no 
bbtter choice could have been made. Still, those books ore 
not read. The reason is, the people in tho township aro 
not able to read, with the exception of a few, and they 
seem rather indifferent, . Time," circumstances, and good 
advice may bring improvement with regard to the use of 
the library. It is to be lamented, that the inhabitants in 
this part of the country, who have at all times on their 
tongue, 'Oh, how nice it is to be educated!' — meaning how 
important they feel it to receive a literary instruction — 
prove so inconsistent with their utterances, as not a third 
part of the children of proper age to attend school, aro 
sent to school; and the rest are seen to loiter like vagabonds 
upon the public roads." [This, in a township with three 
districts of sufficient population for graded schools.] 



"Excepting the schoolhouse in district No. 1, (which haa, 
during the past summer, been raised from its former sito 
and placed in good repair,) the schoolhouses of this town- 
ship are in a condition to reflect slight credit upon thoeo 
who have them in charge, giving evidence not only of gross 
neglect, but of wanton and reckless abuse. In size and 
convenience, they are wholly inadequate to the purpose for 
which they were designed — none are furnished with school 
apparatus, and only two or three with outline maps — which 
are in a fair condition" [This, in an old township, having 
a two-mill tax of about nine hundred dollars.] 



" The schools in this township were not visited during tho 
winter term, and but four of them during the summer 
term. The reason of this neglect is obvious. The fault ia 
in the law, and the remedy is with the Legislature. So 
long as a man can get but one dollar a day for inspecting 
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schools, while common labor' commands twioe that amount 
of wages, the duties of the Inspector will not he very tho- 
roughly performed." 

"The schools of this township are generally in a pretty 
good condition. During the last few years we have had sev- 
eral excellent teachers; but the teachers generally are not 
what they ought to be; especially in regard to their govern- 
ment and general management of a school. We ought to 
have more schools devoted especially to the business of quali- 
fying teachers for their important duties. * * * The law 
authorizing the township to rob the libraries of all the two- 
mill tax, we think is altogether wrong. One great difficulty 
in the administration of our school affairs is in the irregular 
attendance of the children. It would hardly seem democratic 
to compel regular attendance, by law, as they do in some of 
the countries of continental Europe, but if regular attendance 
could be secured, it would certainly be attended with very 
beneficial results." [This was from an intelligent Inspector, 
who was a member of the Legislature which took away the 
support of the libraries.] 

" Teachers, as a general thing, are too young, and do not 
command the respect of the pupils; hence order is not as good 
as it ought to be. We have three good school-houses, and four 
almost worthless. There are 300 books in the library, out of 
about 450. The remainder have been stolen and worn out. 
The books are well selected, but the best are read least." 

" The condition of the school-houses in town, with one excep- 
tion, is tolerable. The district libraries are mostly well 
selected, but the books are not very extensively read. To im- 
prove the libraries, it is necessary to enforce the law forbidding 
Directors to expend the library money for any other purpose 
than buying books, and requiring them to select from the list 
furnished by the State Beard of Education." 
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" A majority of the school-houses aro new and in good repair, 
-with outhouses, and furnished with apparatus convenient v lor 
teaching; but there are four (of the eleven) that are virtually 
good for nothing. District No. 8, with 73 children, has a 
house that would be a disgrace to a backwood Hoosier settle- 
ment. No. 1 is worse than nothing — an old frame house, 
Tenon? Me with age, about 12 by 16, with a list^of scholars 
numbering 68; and this miserly district was assessed this year 
for two-mill tax, $89 98. No 4 is a fair specimen of Noa 1 and 
8. The township library contains 936 volumes, and is well 
read, and does well its part in the great work of education. 
The books are well selected and thoroughly read. The only 
objection is, care enough is not taken to preserve the books. 
The condition of our schools is very encouraging, In visiting 
the schools, I have found them, with but few exceptions, well 
attended and exceedingly well conducted. Our schools are 
now taking their place among the primary schools to which 
their exertions justly entitle them. For years, for causes which 
it is not now necessary to mention, our schools have been back- 
ward, and have not answered, fully, the ends for which they 
were designed. But those causes are now disappearing, and 
parents and children are becoming satisfied that the recom- 
mendations put forth from your department are worthy of their 
-calm consideration." 

The above quotations are from reports from every part of 
~the State, and will greatly aid the reader in understanding the 
-condition of the schools generally. A few things are particu- 
larly noticeable : 

1st. A great lack of schoolhouses at all fit for the use de- 
signed, and that often, in districts abundantly able to build them. 
This great evil might be at once remedied by adopting the 
township district system. 

2d. The great want of competent teachers; showing the 
imperious necessity of broader provisions on the part of the 
i State for the education of teachers, and of paying sufficient 
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wages to induce earnost men and women to make teaching a 
profession. 

3d. The incalculable evil of irregular attendance by those 
actually enrolled. The parent who allows his child to bj§ absent 
a single day, inflicts an injury not only upon the child, but upon 
the whole school; — as though for the day he had take^i a cog 
from a wheel; not stopping, perhaps, but seriously affecting 
the whole machinery. One Inspector alludes to laws compell- 
ing attendance at schooL A parent who realizes his responsi- 
bility to his child and to society, so far from needing a coercive 
law for that purpose, would be hardly likely to obey a law per- 
mitting or requiring him to keep his child from school. 

4th. Two reasons are made apparent for the unfortunate 
condition to which the libraries are so generally tending: 1st, 
a failure of their duty by the officers having charge of them, 
and 2d, the absence of certain means for their support; the 
former induced, it is believed, to a great extent, by the latter. 
That the failure of success is not from changing the township 
to district libraries is shown in the fact that the change in the 
law has been alike disastrous to the township libraries still 
remaining. That the evil results mainly from taking away the 
means of their support, is demonstrated by the fact that, in 
those sections where the largest revenues from fines have been 
received, the libraries, both township and district, are in the 
best condition, and maintain the greatest interest. This is 
especially noticeable in Wayne county, where, exclusive of 
Detroit, fifteen towns report $1,938 84, and eleven towns 
report 1,138 volumes added to the libraries the past year. In 
Detroit, and fourteen towns reporting, 13,369 volumes are 
reported in the libraries in Wayne county. Lenawee county 
is another example; where eighteen towns report $1,071 96 
library funds, and the libraries are reported in every town save 
one, to the number of 11,169 volumes, with an addition of 
1,012 volumes during, the year. Other counties might be 
named, where no moneys from fines have been apportioned by , 
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tho County Treasurer, or where it was too little to bo of any 
account, where the reports show the libraries, township and 
district, to be utterly " demoralized," and apparently almost 
forgotten. Only give the libraries a sure and sufficient means 
of support, and there is no evidence that all other obstacles 
combined can prevent the present system from becoming, 
almost at once, a complete success. 



DISTRICTS, LIBRARIES & SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 



Remark. — The following extracts from my former Beports, 
and from other documents, are here presented together, and 
thus made convenient for reference, because the topics dis- 
cussed are of permanent and pressing interest and importance: 

THE TOWKSHTP DISTRICT SYSTEM. 

5. The substitution of the township school system in the place 
of the present district system. In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Iowa, this system exists in 
whole or in pari In the first two States, the system is optional, 
and in Massachusetts 100 of the townships have abolished the 
districts as distinct organizations, and intrusted the entire man- 
agement of the schools to the township school board. In tha 
last four States mentioned, the school systems were completely 
re-organized to introduce the township system, after a trial had 
been made of the district* plan. 

In 1861, a bill was introduced into the Legislature of this- 
State, authorizing the establishment of the township system in 
such townships as might desire it. The bill met with consid- 
erable favor, but, for want of time to perfect it, it was left among 
the unfinished business of the session. The plan proposed was 
simply that a township school board should be elected,' consist- 
ing of six trustees, who should have the exclusive care and con* 
trol of all the schools in the township, just as our city school 
boards have the control of all the city public schools. 

The advantages claimed for the plan are chiefly these: 1st. 
The more equitable distribution of school privileges throughout 
the township, which would be effected by a township board 
having the entire field to provide for. 2d. The employment of 
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better teachers. The township board would have more can- 
didates to select from, and could better distribute the teachers 
employed, according to the character and wants of the several 
schools. 3d. The equitablo apportionment of school funds, 
almost impossible under our present system, would be compara- 
tively easy, as the whole amount would come into the hands of 
the township board and be expended by them for the general 
good. 4th. A more steady management and more stable sup- 
port of the schools by a board so much weightier in influence 
and so remote from petty neighborhood quarrels. 5th. The 
more effective supervision of schools possible under this plan. 
6th. The convenience of organizing, when needed, one or more 
central high schools for the township, and the introduction 
thus of the graded system into the rural districts; and, 7th. 
The securing of a uniformity of text-books and teaching 
throughout the township. 

Hon. Ex. Gov. Boutwell, late Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board oij Education, in his annual report for 1859, speak- 
ing of Massachusetts, says: " It is unquestionably true that the 
best schools are found where the district system does not 
exist." " Nor is it true that more interest in schools is mani- 
fested where the district system exists, but the greater interest 
exists where good schools are found. The quality of the 
schools and the interest of the people act and react upon each 
other. A generous and intelligent public interest renders the 
establishment of good schools necessary and easy, and good 
schools are calculated to widen and strengthen and deepen the 
interest of the people. Therefore, it is absurd in reasoning 
and false in history, to assume that a system under which poor 
schools are the ru|e and good ones the exception, is adapted to 
increase the interest of the people, in learning or in the insti- 
tutions thereof." To the same intent was the still earlier 
testimony of Horace Mann, in his eighth annual report as 
Secretary of the Board of Education, made in 1845. "Other 
things being equal, or, making due allowance for inequality in 
other things, the schools are now invariably the best in thoee 
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towns which are not divided into districts, but in which the 
school system is administered by the town in its corporate 
capacity." 

Doubtless it were better, if this system is to be introduced 
into our State, that it should at once be made goneral; but no 
serious difficulty could arise from a permissive law like that of 
Massachusetts, which should authorize the townships so 
choosing, to make a trial of the plan. — Report of 1862. 

Prom the Report of Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Wisconsin, 18G3. 

What we need is, the abolishment of the separate district 
system, and the establishment of the township system of school 
organization and government 

In this system each town constitutes a district, and all mat- 
ters pertaining to the schools are under the direction of a board 
elected by the various sub-districts. The secretary of this 
board takes the place of the old town superintendent, visits and 
supervises the schools, grades them, assists the teachers in 
classifying the pupils, etc. ; in a word, is the efficient agent of 
the town board, and the necessary connecting link between the 
county superintendent and the schools. Taxes for the support 
of schools would, under this system, be levied upon the town, 
as a whole, and every individual would pay an equal share of 
such taxes in proportion to the amount of property owned by 
him. 

Further details of the system will be given in connection 
with what follows. The advantages of this system are marfjf 
and evident. 

1. As each town forms a school district, and each parent 
would be permitted to send his children to the school which, 
best accommodated them, all the expense, trouble and ill feel- 
ing, consequent upon, the frequent changes in the boundaries 
of districts, would be entirely avoided. 

2. School-houses would be built when and where they were 
needed. Many districts are now compelled to suffer, year after 
year, all the inconvenience and loss occasioned by the use of a 
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small, badly constructed, ill-arranged house, because of difficul- 
ties concerning the site, or the indisposition of the voters to 
furnish the means to erect a new building. Under the town- 
ship system these difficulties would be avoided, as the board, 
composed of delegates from all parts of the town, would not be 
likely to be influenced by local disputes in reference to the site 
for a house, but would locate it at such point as would beet 
accommodate those for whom it was selected; and as the funds 
for building the house would be drawn from the whole town, 
the tax upon each individual would be so small as not to be in 
the least burdensome, and there would be no necessity for 
delay. 

3. Schools can be graded more easily under the township 
than under the separate district system. The districts, as now 
organized, as a general rule, are too feeble in numbers and 
wealth to maintain more than one department, and the law of 
1858, permitting districts to unite for high school purposes, has 
been entirely inoperative, no action having been taken by any 
district in accordance with its provisions. The summer 
schools, in the country especially, are primary schools in 
most respects, while the winter schools embrace all grades of 
pupils, from the primary to the grammar or high school' 
This condition of things necessitates the employment of better 
educated, more experienced teachers during the winter term, 
.at a cost for their services of about double the amount paid for 
the same length of time in the summer, while there is not, on 
.an average, more than a dozen children in each district whoee 
capacity, advancement, or range of studies, demands a better 
or more costly teacher than the one employed during the mm- 
mer; and thus the education of these few costs the district the 
difference between the wages paid in summer and winter; 
amounting, for a four months' school, to from thirty to sixty 
dollars. Now, if there were, within the reach of the larger 
class of pupils in three or four districts, a school of a higher 
grade, to which they could all have access, the winter schools 
in their respective districts could be continued as a primary or 
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intermediate school, under the charge of the same teacher em- 
ployed in the summer, and one higher grade teacher would 
suffice for several districts. By this arrangement all the pupils 
in a town would be divided into two grades, at a cost fpr 
tuition not greater than that now incurred; and the total 
additional expense would be measured by the cost 'of erecting 
a sufficient number of buildings to accommodate the higher 
grade of pupils. In many instances, by a proper arrangement 
of the terms of school, the houses already erected would serve 
for both grades of pupils. In some districts, in which the 
house is so situated as to be easy of access to the larger 
scholars in several surrounding districts, let there be a term of 
school commencing so soon as the ground is settled and the 
weather is pleasant in the spring, and continuing to the first of 
July; and a fall term commencing about the middle of August 
and continuing till the middle of November, thus affording the 
primary pupils six months or more of uninterrupted school 
during the most pleasant season of the year, which would be 
far more beneficial to them, intellectually and physically, than 
the- usual summer and winter terms, with the extremes of warm 
and cold weather, producing sickness, tardiness, and irregu- 
larity of attendance, and thus wasting a good share of the 
money expended. The winter term could then be devoted en- 
tirely to the grammar or higher grade scholars, who, under a 
competent instructor, whose whole time was given to them and 
their studies, would make as much progress in one term as they 
now do, in the mixed schools, in two or more. Again, when- 
ever a new school-house is to be built, its location, size, and 
internal arrangements can all be adapted to the new order of 
things, so that, in process of time, without any violent changes, 
cor any appreciable increase of expense, the facilities for main- 
taining graded schools can be established throughout the State. 
4. Better supervision of the schools. The County Superin- 
tendent, though exercising a general supervision over all the 
schools in his county, is entirely unable to give, to each school, 
that personal attention necessary to obtain a complete knowl- 
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edge of its condition and wants; and some of the most active 
and efficient Superintendents have felt the need of a local offi- 
cer, to co-operate with and aid them in effecting improvements 
in the arrangement and management of the schools. As before 
stated, the Secretary of the town board will be the proper per- 
son to have the immediate supervision of the schools, and will 
have power, under the direction of the board, to grade and 
arrange them, suggest and enforce rules fof their management 
and government, and advise with and assist the teachers in all 
cases in which advice and assistance are needed. He should 
be appointed by the board, and he may be one of their mem- 
bers, or not, so that the best person to fill the place is selected. 

We should thus secure all the advantages of the Town Super- 
intendent system, without losing any of the benefits resulting 
from the establishment of the County Superintendency. 

5. Economy of administration. All the expenses now incur- 
red in organizing new districts, and in changing the bounda- 
ries of old ones, would be saved. Each child being permitted, 
to attend that school which best accommodated him, and the 
amount of tax which each person would pay being the same, no 
matter in what sub-district he resided, there would be no rea- 
son for altering districts; consequently very^few changes would 
be made, and those few would be easily effected, and attended 
with little or no expense. Again, the liability to a lose of. 
moneys is in proportion to the number of hands through which 
they pass, and it is no wonder that, with nearly five thousand . 
disbursing officers, there is a good deal of waste of district 
funds every year. 

Under the township system the financial affairs of all the 
schools in a town being managed by the same board, one 
treasurer would be sufficient, and, in order not to multiply 
officers, the town treasurer, who now collects and reeeives all 
the school moneys belonging to his town, might be the treas- 
urer of the board, and upon the order of its secretary, 
countersigned by the president, could pay out such moneys!, 
when needed. Thus the number of disbursing officers would 
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be reduced from nearly five thoasand to less than eight hun- 
dred, and besides the diminished liability to loss on ttccount o£ 
the decrease in the number of disbursing officers, the expense? 
incurred in executing nearly two thousand treasurers' bonds 
each year would be saved. 

6. Better accommodation of the people. Under the present 
system it is necessary to organize districts in such a form as to* 
secure a certain amount of taxable property in order to sup- 
port a school, and thus it often happens that a person resides 
in one district while the greater part of his property is situated 
in another; and many live in close proximity to houses to 
which they would be glad to send their children, but, because 
they live in a different district, they are obliged to send them 
to schools kept in houses remote from them, and difficult of 
access. Again, it often happens that a populous district pos- 
sessesa small, badly arranged house, while an adjoining dis-^ 
trict, with few scholars, has a large and convenient one; yet 
the children of the populous district cannot attend the school 
in the other one without the payment of a- tuition fee, or a 
change in the boundaries of their district, involving time, 
expense, and often an appeal to the State Superintendent. 
Under the township system, this would all be changed, as it 
would be for the interest of every person to have ,the number 
of pupils in each school proportioned to the size of the house, 
and its power to accommodate them. 

There would also be an equality of privileges in the different 
districts, as, the schools being supported by a general tax, 
justice would require that they be maintained an equal length 
of time throughout the town, and we should not see, as we now 
do, so great a disparity in school privileges in adjoining dis- 
tricts. 

Free schools are founded upon the principle that it is the 
duty of the State to see that the children within its limits are 
educated. To this end a generous public fund is provided, 
and the people are yearly taxed to support the system; yet the 
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land and amount of instruction given to the children of differ- 
ent districts depend entirely upon influences which the law 
» does not seek to guide or control. Now, common sense and 
justice demand, that wherever children enough to organize a 
..school are found, one should be established, with all the means 
and appliances necessary to secure the result desired, the 
proper education of the children attending it. 

7. Employment of teachers. It being the special duty of 
the Secretary of the Town Board to visit the schools, become 
acquainted with their condition and wants, the capacity, tact 
and success of the different teachers, he would be better quali- 
fied to select the person suited to each school than nine-tenths 
of the District Clerks under the present system possibly can 
be; thus better teachers would be employed — that is, teachers 
better adapted to their positions — and they would not be 
changed each term, as they now are, but would remain in one 
school as long as they were successful in their work. Incom- 
petent and unsuccessful teachers would be sifted out, the 
standard of attainments of all those employed would be grad- 
ually and surely raised, and the consequent progress of the 
schools would be certain and uninterrupted. 

The new system of examination by the County Superintend- 
ent has done much to elevate the standard of attainments, and 
weed out unsuccessful teachers, but, inasmuch as an examina- 
tion in regard to scholarship is not always a true test of the 
qualifications of an applicant, and as it is not possible for the 
County Superintendent to give that personal attention to each 
school necessary to enable him to judge correctly in regard to 
the skill and faithfulness of the teacher, many persons are still 
employed who have no real fitness for their position, and who 
are retained through favoritism or indifference on the part of 
those by whom they are engaged. Such persons would be 
quietly dropped from the list of teachers, and would engage 
in other pursuits, ,or, by the use of proper means, become 
fitted for the responsible positions of instructors of youth. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 



The school libraries of the State are necessary adjuncts of 
the educational system, and form a most important part of 
those agencies by which the mental growth and intelligence of 
the people are to be promoted. In theory, the district library 
is right, as it brings the books within easy reach of all classes, 
old and young, and places them in the custody of those who 
will bo most likely to care for their preservation. Our school 
system must ever fail to produce its full and best fruits, if the 
knowledge gained by the pupils in their school days is not 
enlarged and ripened by the continued acquisitions of later 
years. It will be of but slight avail that they learn to read, if 
no taste for reading is acquired. If the learning of tho great 
masses of our people is to stop short with the mere elements 
of knowledge communicated in tho common schools, then 
must we fail ever to become an educated people, and when the 
fleeting character of those school acquirements is considered, 
the question may be gravely asked whether our schools, after 
tU, will reward any greater outlay of labor and expense than 
they now receive. It is evident that the chief value of our 
schools is to be estimated, not from what they cause the pupil 
to know as a pupil, but what they make him capable of learn- 
ing in manhood; but unless ho goes on, in manhood, to use 
this power of learning, the richest value of his education is 
lost. To enkindle tliis taste for reading — this thirst for 
knowledge — in the young, and to keep it alive and in exercise 
in the adult, we must have libraries. Who ever imbibed a love 
of reading from an arithmetic or grammar, or from a common 
school reading book, with its meager scraps of litorature ? If 
wo would have tho children* of our schools catch a taste for 
reading, audi as will make them constant visitors to the foun- 
tains of learning, and shall keep them students and scholars 
whon their school days are ended, we must provide them with, 
books, libraries, near at hand and full of tho rich volumes of 
history, biography, poetry, eloquence and science with which 
our literature is loaded. We must teach them the way to 
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those great^alls of learning — those schools for all — which the 
wise and gifted of all ages have built in their books, for the 
instruction of humanity itself. The love of books is only to 
be obtained from the reading of books. 

As said Gov. Seward, of New York, in the message of 1841 ; 
" Although many of our citizens may pass the district library, 
heedless of the treasures it contains, the unpretending volumes 
will find their way to the fireside, diffusing knowledge, increas- 
ing domestic happiness, and increasing public virtue." " It is. 
an interesting reflection/' said Hon. H. S. Kandall, of New- 
York, in his report in 1844, and his words have a new weight 
of meaning in our State, " it is an interesting reflection, that 
there is no portion of our territory, so wild or remote, where 
man has penetrated, that the library has not peopled the wil- 
derness around him with the good and wise of this and other 
ages, who address to him their silent monitions, cultivating* 
and strengthening within him, even amidst his rude pursuits, 
the principles of humanity and civilization." 

The inspiring influence of libraries upon teachers and 
schools' has often been remarked by the leading educationists 
of the older States. The true teacher must be a perpetual 
learner, and the library at hand, in the schoolhouse it may be, 
is a continuous normal school to him. He daily replenishes 
those stores of knowledge from which he must draw each day 
for the instruction of his pupils. I can scarcely conceive of 
any other circumstance that would be so likely to elevate the 
character of the teaching in our common schools, as the plant- 
ing in each district schoolhouse a library of well selected 
books. Nor would the influence end with the teacher; the 
entire school would feel it, in every study and every exercise. 
Said Horace Mann: "No one thing will contribute more to 
intelligent reading in our schools, than a well-selected library;, 
and, through intelligence, the library will also contribute to 
rhetorical ease, grace and expressiveness. Wake up a child to* 
a consciousness of power and beauty, and your might as easily 
confine Hercules to a distaff, or bind Apollo to a tread-mill, as 
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to confine his spirit within the mechanical round of a school- 
room, where such mechanism still exists. Let a child read 
and understand such stories as the friendship of Damon and 
Pythias, the integrity of Aristides, the fidelity of Kegulus, the 
purity of Washington, the invincible perseverance of Franklin, 
and he will think differently and act differently all the days of 
his life. Let boys or girls of sixteen years of age, read an 
intelligent and popuar treatise on astronomy and geology, and 
from that day new heavens will bend over their heads, and a 
new earth wilj spread out beneath their, feet. A mind accus- 
tomed to go rejoicing over the splendid regions of the material 
universe, or to luxuriate in the richer worlds of thought, can 
never afterwards read like a wooden machine — a thing of 
cranks and pipes — to say nothing of the pleasures and utility 
it will realize." — Beport for 1859. 

One may well wonder at the apathy exhibited by many of 
the districts and townships in regard to so valuable and eco- 
nomical an educational agency. A brief consideration of the 
subject will convince any unprejudiced mind of the value of 
these libraries, and that a true economy and wise policy demand 
that their maintenance be placed upon as solid a basis, and be 
as regularly cared for, as that of the schools themselves. The 
libraries conduce to the same ends, and are necessary ad- 
juncts of the schools. The one is incomplete without the other; 
and it might even be questioned whether a district without a 
library is not as defective in the means for a thorough enlight- 
enment of its children as a district without a school. If it be 
replied that the children will find some books at home for read- 
ing, when there is no library, it might be answered that 
they would also find some instruction at home if there were no 
school. The truth is evidently this: children need both school 
instruction and library reading. The school teaches to read; 
the library furnishes the books for reading. The school teaches 
to think; the library furnishes the food for thought. The school 
awakens the mind to an active desire for knowledge; the library 
*s the open store-house of knowledge. The school aims to 
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awaken a taste for literary pleasures; the library is the only 
means by which this taste can be gratified. Thus these two — 
the school and the library — stand over against each other, and 
are mutual helpmeets and co-workers in the common work of 
educating men. If the school gives to the library intelligent 
readers, so, on the other hand, the library sends back to the 
school interested pupils. The school furnishes the seeing eye; 
the library affords the illuminating light, and the former can 
no more say to the latter, " I have no need of thee," than can 
the latter retort, " I have no need of thee." 

No intelligent parent or teacher will willingly forego the aid 
of a good library in the work of educating the young. The 
child who has imbibed a taste for reading, such as a well 
chosen library is almost sure to awaken, and is furnished with 
a supply of good books, such as a good library alone can afford, 
will derive more advantage from three months a year of school- 
ing, than he would from six months without the aid and benefit 
of the library. He will come to his studies with an awakened 
intellect, and a knowledge of language, which will easily make 
his progress twice as rapid as it would otherwise be. 

How often does the teacher hear, from the pupil who is accus- 
tomed to read books, the delighted exclamation, "I saw an 
account of that in a book I read," when some fact in geography 
or history is reached in the lesson, and how often will he be 
asked by such pupils to explain some seeming discrepancy 
between the statement of the text book and that of some library 
book. 

Ten dollars expended in increasing the district library, will 
often contribute more to the education of the children of the 
district, than twenty dollars paid for teachers' wages. How 
utterly unwise, therefore, is that policy so prevalent at present, 
of devoting the entire amount of the public moneys to the sup- 
port of the schools, and refusing a dollar to the maintenance 
of this equally important agency of instruction. I am aware 
thai^it is often urged that the children have books at home; 
that reading matter is so abundant that the necessity of the 
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library is done away. But these statements are made without 
sufficient inquiry or reflection. Books, and especially books 
suited to the wants of children, do not generally abound in our 
homes. Let any one who doubts this statement, visit any ten 
families taken in order, in any district, and make an investiga- 
tion of their literature. The eagerness with which the children 
even in our large villages, and from our best families, crowd to 
a well sustained district library, is a sufficient proof of the need 
of these libraries. 

Another argument, sometimes urged against any new appro- 
priation for buying library books, is not only contradictory of 
the foregoing one, but is self-answering. It is that the books 
are constantly wearing out. What were they bought for but 
to be used ? and if worn out in use, then they have fulfilled 
their purpose. Who objects to buy more clothing for his chil- 
dren, because their old clothes are worn out, or to furnish more 
food when the first supply is exhausted? The teacher, too, 
passes away when his term is ended, and a new one must be 
obtained in his place at a new and expensive outlay of means. 
With a proper care to purchase books in strong binding, and 
to guard them, by sufficient penalties, from willful abuse, they 
will last for many years, and make ample returns for their cost 
before they finally disappear.' 

The value of the district library to the adult citizens of the 
district, is not taken into aqcount in the foregoing argument 
though that value would abundantly justify all necessary expen- 
ditures for the support of such libraries. No community can 
well afford to be without an agency so refining and enlighten- 
ing as a public library; and every city abounds in public 
libraries, though there, if anywhere, the people may be sup- 
posed to have books enough at home. The library is the lecture - 
room of the great and wise of all ages, and in its silent but 
speaking volumes each auditor may choose his own hour and 
theme, and listen to what mind he will for instruction or 
recreation. 

The law having been amended so as to allow the distribution 
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of the township libraries into district libraries, on an applica- 
tion from a majority of the districts in the township, the ques- 
tion of the relative value of these two systems of school libraries 
has again arisen into importance. The opinion which was 
expressed in the report for 1859, and which is here quoted, I 
have seen no reason to change : 

" The township library is ordinarily too remote from the great 
mass of the children. Those living in the remote districts can 
scarcely be expected to go three or four, and often five or six 
miles, to get books. None but inveterate readers, those who 
have formed their taste for reading, will do this. And if the 
jfcownship library be distributed in parcels, quarterly, to the dis- 
tricts, as under the old system, the advantages claimed for a 
large collection of books in the township library, are mostly 
sacrificed: we have simple district libraries, with the disadvan- 
tages that they are imperfect in character, since no large library, 
without duplicates, can be so divided as to make several good 
small libraries; they are temporary in tenure, the books not re- 
maining to be read throughout the district, and re-read till 
known and mastered; and the district feeling only a divided 
and partial ownership in the books, they are more liable to be 
lost or destroyed. The 42 volumes of the district library, will 
be of far higher utility in the district, than any district can 
gain from its interest in the 318 volumes of the township 
library, except it be the central district where the township 
library is located. The testimony, as far as received from the 
districts, goes to prove that the library books are much more 
abundantly read under the district system than they were when 
drawnjfromjthe township libraries. It is not expected that any 
system will work well without diligence and steady efforts, on 
thejpartjof those who have the management of it. No ma- 
chinery can be made so perfect that it will run alone, without a 
•constant application of power to impel, and without a constant 
. supervision to control it. Doubtless some district libraries will 
fail of their mission, and get quickly scattered, through the 
neglect of those whose duty it is to attend to them, just as 
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many township libraries were wasted from the same cause; yet 
in very many districts they will be wisely managed; good libra- 
rians — men who love books and know their value — will be 
appointed, and the district library will stand side by side with 
the district school, lending to the school no slight or unimportant 
aid in stimulating the love of learning, and carrying forward 
the influence of the school into all the after lives of its 
scholars." 

It may seem singular that while we are changing our town- 
ship libraries, into district libraries, our neighboring State, 
Wisconsin, is seeking to replace the district libraries with 
township. The explanation of this disagreement is not diffi- 
cult It is evident that no system of libraries can be made 
efficient without due and regular support and good manage- 
ment, and it is not at all uncbmmon to find men heaping upon 
a system the blame of a failure which resulted only from a 
niggardly support or an inefficient administration of it. More 
than once have I heard that our own district libraries were 
proving failures, and doubtless this is true in many cases; not, 
however, because they are district libraries, but because the 
law does not supply any sufficient and stated support for them. 
The great preponderance of the testimony, from our most 
active and intelligent school officers, elicited in response to a 
circular on the subject, is that the district libraries are far more 
valuable for all the main purposes of school libraries, than 
were the township libraries. 

A close consideration of the arguments of our Wisconsin 
neighbors for township libraries, narrows them down to this, 
viz: the district libraries will be small, and the annual addi- 
tions to them meagre and insignificant; while the township 
library may be large and imposing, and the annual additions 
considerable and attractive. But if this argument is valid in 
favor of a township library, it is equally valid, and with a 
greatly multiplied force, in favor of a county library. What a 
noble library might each oounty possess, and what splendid 

12 
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additions to its loaded shelves might be made each year, if all 
the library fund of the county could be used for its support 

But the fundamental assumption on which the argument rests 
is not valid. It is taken for granted that the annual appropria- 
tions for the support of district libraries must necessarily be 
small and insufficient, so that while they would procure but 
few books for each district, they would,. if united, procure a 
large increase of the township library. But an appropriation 
clearly within the means of any district, will amply maintain 
the district library, and keep it growing. A sum, ranging from 
ten dollars a year, for the smaller districts, to twenty-five dol- 
lars for the larger, will be ample for the purpose; and this sum 
will be cheerfully given when our districts comprehend more 
fully the uses and value of these libraries to both old and 
young. The vision of a large and well selected township 
library is certainly attractive; but when the books of this splen- 
did library come to be scattered broadcast over a township six 
miles square, the beautiful dream disappears, and 

" Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leaves not a vrrack behind." 

—Beport, 1861. 

BOOKS A NECESSITY AND A BLESSING. 

From report of Hon. Lyman C. Draper, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Wisconsin : 

Next to the Common School, we want, in an educational point 
of view, more and better books for the people to read; and this 
is the great subject I wish respectfully, yet faithfully, to urge 
upon the attention of the Representatives of the people. I will 
introduce the subject by a few citations of high authority, as to 
- the necessity of good books, and the inestimable blessings they 
are calculated to confer. 

" It is chiefly through books," observed the late Dr. Chan- 
ning, "that we enjoy intercourse with superior minds, and 
these invaluable means of communication are in the reach of 
all. In the best books, great men talk to us, give us their most 
precious thought, and pour their souls into ours. God be tkcmked 
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for books ! They are the voices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books are the 
true levellers. They give to all who will faithfully use them, the 
society, the spiritual presence of the greatest of our race. No 
matter how poor I am. No matter though the prosperous of 
my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If the Sacred 
Writers 'will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if 
Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of imagination, and the 
workings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with 
his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
companionship, and I may become a cultivated man, though ex- 
cluded from what is called the best society in the place where I 
live. To make this means of culture effectual, a man must 
select good books, such as have been written by right-minded . 
and strong-minded men, real thinkers, who, instead of diluting 
by repetition what others say, have something to say themselves, 
aixd write to give relief to full earnest souls ; and these works 
must not be skimmed over for amusement, but read with fixed 
attention and a reverential love of truth. In selecting books, 
we may be aided much by those who have studied more than 
ourselves. 

" One of the very interesting features of our times," continue* 
Dr. Channing, " is the multiplication of books, and their distri- 
bution through all conditions of society. At a small expense, 
a man can now possess himself of the most precious treasures of 
English literature. Books, which were formerly confined to a 
few by their costliness, are now accessible to the multitude; and 
in this way a change of habits is going on in society, highly 
favorable to the culture of the people. Instead of depending on 
casual rumor and loose conversation for most of their know- 
ledge and objects of thought ; instead of forming their judg- 
ments in crowds, and receiving their chief excitement from the 
voices of neighbors, men are now learning to study and reflect 
alone, to follow out continuously, to determine for themselves 
what shall engage their minds, and to call to their aid the 
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knowledge, original views, and reasonings of men of all 
countries and ages; and the results must be a deliberateness 
and independence of judgment, and a thoroughness and extent 
of information, unknown in former times. The diffusion of 
these silent teachers, books, through the whole community, is to 
work greater effects than artillery, machinery and legislation. 
Its peaceful agency is to supercede stormy revolution. The cul- 
ture, which is to spread, whilst an unspeakable good to the in- 
dividual, is also to become the stability of nations." 

" For many years," remarks that faithful friend of education, 
George B. Emerson, " and many times a year, I have passed by 
the shop of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom I have often 
seen busy at his trade, with his arms bare, hard at work. His 
industry and steadiness have been successful, and he has gained 
a competency. But he still remains wisely devoted to his trade. 
During the day, you may see him at his work, or chatting with 
his neighbors. At night, he sits down in his parlor, by his quiet 
fireside, and enjoys the company of his friends. And he has the 
most extraordinary collection of friends that any man in New 
England can boast of. William H. Prescott goes out from 
Boston, and talks with him about Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Washington Irving comes from New York, and tells him the 
story of the wars of Granada, and the adventurous voyage of 
•Columbus, or the legend of Sleepy Hollow, or the tale of the 
Broken Heart. George Bancroft sits down with him, and points 
out on a map, the colonies and settlements of America, their 
-circumstances and fates, and gives him the early history of lib- 
erty. Jared Sparks comes down from Cambridge, and reads to 
him the letters of Washington, and makes* his heart glow with 
the heroic deeds of that god-like man, for the cause of his 
-country. Or, if he is in the mood for poetry, his neighbor 
"Washington Allston, the great painter, steps in and tells hint a 
tstory — and nobody tells a story so well, — or repeats to him lines 
of poetry. Bryant comes with his sweet wood-notes, which he 
learnt among the green hills of Berkshire. And Bichard H. 
Dana, father and son, come, the one to repeat grave, heart-stir- 
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ing poetry, the other to speak of his two years before the mast. 
Or, if this mechanic is in a speculative mood, Professor Hitch- 
cock comes to talk to him of all the changes that have befallen 
the soil of Massachusetts, since the flood and before ; or Pro- 
fessor Espy tries to show him how to predict a storm. Nor is 
his acquaintance confined to his own country. In his graver 
hours, he sends for Sir John Herschel from across the ocean* 
and he comes and sits down and discourses eloquently upon the 
wonders of the vast creation, — of all the worlds that are poured 
upon our sight by the glory of a starry night. Nor is it across 
the stormy ocean of blue waves alone that his friends come to 
visit him; but across the darker and wider ocean of time, come 
the wise and the good, the eloquent and the witty, and sit down 
by his table, and discourse with him as long as he wishes to lis- 
ten. That eloquent blind old man of Scio, with beard descend- 
ing to his girdle, still blind, but still eloquent, sits down with 
him; and, as he sang almost three thousand years ago among 
the Grecian isles, sings the war of Troy or the wanderings of the 
sage Ulysses. The poet of the human heart comes from the 
banks of Avon, and the poet of Paradise from his small garden- 
-house in Westminster; Burns from his cottage on the Ayr, and 
Scott from his dwelling by the Tw^eed; — and, any time these 
three years past, may have been seen by his fireside a man who 
ought to be a hero with school-boys, for no one ever so felt for 
them;- a man whom so many of your neighbors in Boston lately 
strove in vain to see, — Charles Dickens. In the midst of such 
friends, our friend the leather-dresser lives a happy and respected 
life, not less respected, and far more happy, than if an uneasy 
ambition had made him a representative in Congress, or a gov- 
ernor of a State; and the more respected and happy that he 
disdains not to labor daily in his honorable calling. 

" My young friends, this is no fancy sketch. Many who hear 
me know as well as I do, Thomas Dowse, the leather-dresser of 
Cambridgeport, and many have seen his choice and beautiful 
library. But I suppose there is no one here who knows a neigh- 
bor of his, who had in his early years the same advantages, but 
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who did not improve them; — who never gained this love of read- 
ing, and who now, in consequence, instead of living this happy 
and desirable life, wastes his evenings with low company at 
taverns, or dozes them away by his own fire. Which of these 
lives will you choose to lead ? They are both before you. 

" Some of you, perhaps, are looking forward to the life ef a 
farmer; — a very happy life, if it be well spent. On the southern 
side of a gently sloping hill in Natick, not far from the place 
where may be still standing the last wigwam of the tribe of In- , 
dians of that name, in a comfortable farm-house, lives a man 
wh6m I sometimes go to see. I find him with his farmer's frock 
on, sometimes at the plough-tail, sometimes handling the hoe 
or the axe; and I never shake his hand, hardened by honorable 
toil, without wishing that I could harden my own poor hand* 
by his side in the same respectable employment. I go out to 
look with him at trees, and to talk about them ; for he is a lover 
of trees and so am I; and he is not unwilling, when I come, to 
leave his work for a stroll in the woods. He long ago learnt 
the language of plants, and they have told him their history and 
their uses. He, again, is a reader, and has collected about him 
a set of friends, not so numerous as our friend Dowse, nor of 
just the same character, but a goodly number of very entertain- 
ing and instructive ones; and he finds time every day to enjoy 
their company. His winter evenings he spends with them, and 
in repeating experiments which the chemists and philosopher! 
have made. He leads a happy life. Time never hangs heavy 
on his hands. For such a man we have an involuntary respect 

" On the other side of Boston, down by the coast, lived, a 
few years ago, a farmer of a far different character. He had 
been what is called fortunate in business, and had a beautiful 
farm and garden in the country, and a house in town. Chan- 
cing to pass by his place, some four or five years ago, I stopped 
to see him. And I could not but congratulate him on having 
so delightful a place to spend his summers in. But he frankly 
confessed he was heartily tired of it, and he longed to go back 
to Boston. I found that he knew nothing about his trees, of 
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which he had many fine ones, — for it was an old place he had 
bought, — no* of the plants in his garden. He had no books, 
and no taste for them. His time hung like a burden on him. 
He enjoyed neither his leisure nor his wealth. It would have 
been a' blessing to him if he could have been obliged to ex- 
change places with his hired men, and dig in his garden for his 
gardener, or plough the field for his plough-man. He went 
from country to town, and from town to country, and died, at 
last, weary and sick of life. Yet he was a kind man, and might 
have been a happy one but for a single misfortune — He had not 
learned to enjoy reading. The love of reading m a blessing in 
any pursuit, in any course of life; — not less to the merchant and 
sailor than to the mechanic and farmer. What was it but a 
love of reading which made of a merchant's apprentice, a man 
whom many of you have seen and all heard of, the truly great 
and learned Bowditch ?" 

"If I were to pray for a taste," remarked the learned Sir 
John Herschel, " which should stand me in stead, under every 
variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and 
cheerfuluess to me through life, and a shield against its ills, 
however things might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, 
it would be a taste for reading. Give a man this taste, and you 
place him in contact with the best society in every period of 
history — with the wisest, and the wittiest, with the tenderest, 
the bravest, and the purest characters which have adorned hu- 
manity. You make him a denizen of all nations — a contempo- 
rary of all ages. This world has been created for him. It is 
hardly possible buji that his character should take a higher and 
better tone from the constant habit of associating with a class 
of thinkers, to say the least of it, above the average of human 
nature." 

" Books," says Dr. Edwards, " are the great store-houses of 
the knowledge which the observation, experience and researches 
of successive generations have been accumulating. They offer 
to us the intellectual wealth which myriads of laborers have 
been gathering, with painful toil, for thousands of years." "If 
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all the riches of both the Indies/' exclaims Fenelon, "if the 
kingdoms of Europe were laid at my feet, in exchange for my 
love of reading, I would spurn them all." 

"The working man" says Bufus Choate — "by whom I mean 
the whole brotherhood of industry — should set on mental culture, 
and that knowledge which is wisdom, a value so high — only not 
supreme — subordinate alone to the exercises and hopes of reli- 
gion itself. And that is, that therein he shall so surely find 
rest from labor; succor under its burdens; forgetfulness of 
its cares; composure in its annoyances. It is not always that 
the busy day is followed by the peaceful night. It is not al- 
ways that fatigue wins sleep. Often some vexation outside of 
the toil that has wasted the frame; some loss in a bargain; 
some loss by an insolvency; some unforseen rise or fall of 
prices; some triumph of a mean or fraudulent competitor; 'the 
law's delay, the proud man's contumely, the insolence of office, 
or some one of the spurs that patient merit from the unworthy 
takes — some self-reproach, perhaps — follow you within the 
door; chill the fire-side; sow the pillow with thorns; and the 
dark- care is lost in the last waking thought, and haunts the 
vivid dream. Happy, then, is he who has laid up in youth, and 
held fast in all fortune, a genuine and passionate love of reading. 
True balm of hurt minds; of surer and more healthful charm 
than ' poppy or mandragora, or all the drowsy syrups of the 
world ' — by that single taste, by that single capacity, he may 
bound in a moment into the still region of delightful studies 
and be at rest. He recalls the annoyance that pursues him; 
reflects that he has done all that might become a man to avoid, 
or bear it; he indulges in one good, long, human sigh, picks up 
the volume where the mark kept his place, and in about the 
same time that it takes the Mahommedan in the Spectator to 
put his head in the bucket of water and raise it out, he finds 
himself exploring the arrow-marked ruins of Nineveh with 
Layard; or worshipping at the spring head of the stupendous 
Missouri, with Clark and Lewis; or watching with Columbus 
for the sublime moment of the raising of the curtain from be- 
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fore the great mystery of the sea; or looking reverentially on 
v while Socrates — the discourse of immortality ended — refuses 
the offer of escape, and takes in his hand the poison, to die in 
obedience to the unrighteous sentence of the law; or, perhaps, 
it is in the contemplation of some vast spectacle or phenomenon 
of Nature that he has found 4ns quick peace — the renewed ex- 
ploration of one of her great laws — or some glimpse opened by 
the pencil of St. Pierre, or Humboldt, or Chateaubriand, or 
Wilson, or the ' blessedness and glory of her own deep, calm 
and mighty existence.' " 

" libraries for the people are wanted," exclaims Lamartine, 
the humane statesman of France. " These libraries must be in 
the people's hands — in the hands of the women, the girls, and 
the children, by each fireside. In their evening hours, in raia 
in winter, when out of work, and on Sunday, they must find at 
home, that centre of affection and virtue, the beneficial, high- 
toned, poetical, historical, political, philosophical, religious, in- 
teresting, exciting, and pleasing communion with the minds 
which, in all ages, have best understood, felt, written, or sung 
the human, heart and the human intellect; these books must be 
the host, the visitors, the guests and the friends of the work- 
man's home. They must take up little room; they must cost 
little; they must adapt themselves to the manners, the fortune, 
and the simplicity of the family in which they are admitted* 
They must even enter it gratuitously, like the air, the sunlight, 
or the sweet perfume of the garden." 

SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

The opinion is rapidly gaining ground throughout the State, 
and no where faster than among Inspectors themselves, that 
our present system of supervision is radically defective. Re- 
quiring but a temporary service, and offering but a meagre 
remuneration, it either fails to command the service of qualified 
men, or finds them too busily engaged in their own affairs to 
bestow the necessary time and attention upon the schools. 
There are many excellent and zealous Inspectors in the Sta te 
13 
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but it can hardly be expected that such men will be found in 
• every township, and still less that the chances of a popular 
election will bring them into office. 

An adequate and really valuable supervision of our schools, 
would require that well qualified and experienced men «be 
employed, and that they devote themselves wholly to this work. 
This will demand, 1st, That a sufficient territory be embraced 
in the district of each inspecting officer, to occupy his whole 
time, or such as he can superintend; and, 2d, That he be paid 
a salary that will compensate him for his time and work. 

Pennsylvania elects one Superintendent for each county; 
New York one for each assembly district. This system of 
County or District Superintendents has been heartily approved 
by the loading educationists of the whole country, and numer- 
ous public meetings and prominent citizens have pronounced 
in its favor in our own State. 

That our plan of supervision should be changed, is alike de- 
manded by sound economy, and by the best interests of our 
schools. The large outlays for education in the State might 
easily be made twice as productive as they now are, by some 
system that should introduce more life and efficiency into 
the schools. Thousands upon thousands of dollars are 
wasted, annually, upon schools which, through the inexperi- 
ence or incompetency of teachers, work *more injury than 
good to the children who are so unfortunate as to attend 
them. Our schools, it is to be feared, are not generally yield- 
ing the product in educated mind and sound learning 
which they ought. An active, energetic and critical supervis- 
ion would drive the incompetent teachers out, and quicken the 
competent to more successful efforts. The county that pays 
$20,000 annually for teachers' wages, would have better 
schools, and get more for its money, if it would fay $1,000 of 
the sum to an intelligent and efficient Superintendent who 
should see that the remainder was properly expended, or that 
the teachers employed by it performed skillfully and faithfully 
their labors. — Report of 1860. 
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University op Michigan, ) 
Ann Arbor, Not. 4, 1864. ) 

To the Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. of Public Instruction: 

The Regents of the University of Michigan, pursuant to the 
statute requiring thdm to make to you an annual statement of 
the situation and affairs of the University, beg leave to make 
their report for the collegiate year, ending June 30, 1864. 

The present Board entered upon their duties as Regents of 
the University the first day of January last, and the institution 
was transferred to them in great apparent prosperity, with a 
larger number of students in attendance than ever before, in 
all the departments, amounting to over 800 in number. It was 
with a deep sense of their responsibility to the State, and to 
those who are to come after us, that the Board assumed the 
management of an institution so large, so successful, so vital to 
the prosperity of Michigan, which, wisely conducted, and kept 
in the path of prosperity, is destined to become the crowning 
glory of the State; but which, if allowed by unwise counsels, or 
by intestine sectarian or party strife, to fall into decay, would 
probably put in peril the experiment of State collegiate institu- 
tions in the Union. 

This Board entered upon their work in a time of intense 
anxiety on the part of all friends of the University, arising 
from an extreme difference of opinion among them on the 
subject of the removal from office of the late President, Rev. 
H. P. Tappan, D. D., LL. D., and of the duty of the new 
Board as to his restoration. The question was agitated both 
within and without the University, and seemed to threaten 
serious injury to the peace of the institution. It came first 
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before thfe Board on the presentation of petitions from the 
undergraduates. This Board came unanimously to the con- 
clusion that it was not within the province of the students of 
an University to interfere in the appointment or removal bf 
the instructors or Executive of the University, and they had 
leave to withdraw their petitions. 

Petitions for and against the restoration of the late Presi- 
dent were presented at the second meeting of the Board, by 
some of the most prominent and respected citizens of the 
State, who had been from the beginning, fast and true friends 
to the University, and whose opinions deserved great consider- 
atian from the Board. The Kegents very carefully considered 
the matter, and in the 6nd, came almost unanimously to the 
conclusion that his restoration, under existing circumstances, 
was inconsistent with the best interests of the University. 

This decision seems to have been cheerfully and pleasantly 
acquiesced in by all parties; and the subsequent quiet and 
peace which prevailed for the remainder of the year, and the 
cheering prospect of even additional students in every depart- 
ment, during the year, just begun, notwithstanding the state of 
the country, and the increased cost of a residence at Ann 
Arbor, lead the Regents to believe that an excitement, which 
at one time threatened greatly to retard the growth of the 
University, has died away without serious detriment to its pros- 
perity. 

The attention of the Board, soon after their entry upon their 
duties, was called to the question of the revision of the rules of 
the Board, and of the University, adopted by the late Board of 
Regents. The subject of their revision was referred by the 
committee appointed for that purpose to the University Senate, 
and all the amendments recommended by the Senate were ad- 
opted unanimously by the Board. The condition of the Uni- 
versity is most satisfactory. Gratifying progress has been made 
^n all the departments, for the details of which you are referred 
to the accompanying report of the President, Rev. E. O. Haven, 
D. D.. L. L. D. It is especially gratifying to the Board, that 
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the liberality of the citizens of- Ann Arbor has enabled them, in 
their first year, to erect a large and desirable addition to the 
Medical building. It is now, in our opinion, unsurpassed in its 
conveniences and appliances for study by any Medical College 
in the country. The external advantages of this department 
are now in some measure commensurate with the ability of its 
faculty. 

For the receipts and expenditures for the past year, and the 
estimate of the expenditures for the ensuing year, we refer you 
to extracts from the report of our Finance Committee, annexed 
hereto as schedule A. For the list of Professors, Tutors and 
officers of the University, and their salary, we refer you to 
schedule B, hereto annexed. 

For the list of the books of instruction used in the Univer- 
sity, we refer to schedule C, hereto annexed. 

For the number of students in each department and class, 
we refer to schedule D, hereto annexed. 

We also append hereto, a list of Alumni and Students, who 
are now, or have been, in the United States military and naval 
service, since the rebellion began, entitled "Roll oi Honor." 

E. C. WALKER, 
THOS. D. GILBERT, 

* GEORGE WILLARD, 

F. J. JOSLIN, 

J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 
JAMES A. SWEEZEY, 

HENRY C. KNIGHT, 

. Regents. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To the Hon, the Board nf Regents: 

Gentlemen — It is one of the duties of the President to make 
an annual report to the Board, " embodying therein such sug- 
gestions and recommendations as he may deem best for the 
management and improvement of the University." 

The year just closing has been one of more than ordinary 
anxiety to the University, giving rise to much discussion of its 
interests among the people of the State. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, that all parties seem to have recognized the great useful- 
ness of the University, and a. desire that it should be justly and 
impartially managed. This interest from without has been 
responded to by earnest united labor from within. Seldom in 
so large an institution have there been so great unanimity of 
sentiment, and such hearty co-operation, as have characterized 
the members of the several Faculties during the past year. As 
a natural consequence, it has been a year of great prosperity. 
Difficulties have disappeared, and threatened evils have been 
changed into good. 

The only true success of a University must result from the 
strength and united endeavor of its Faculty, and the abundance 
and variety of its aids to the investigation of truth. "Where 
these elements of power exist, no great amount of advertising 
is necessary, and no ordinary opposition can be permanently 
injurious; the people soon learn the. facts, and students in large 
numbers resort to its halls. 

During the past year no radical change has been attempted 
in organization and management, but a general effort has been 
put forth to render the workings of the machinery as perfect as 
possible. The standard of scholarship required for admission 
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to the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, has 
been kindly but honestly enforced, and a greater proportion of 
applicants than heretofore have been refused for want of proper 
preparation. The standard for admission has also been con- 
► siderably raised, to apply in future years, as will be seen in the 
statement published in the catalogue; and hereafter none are 
to be admitted even to pursue selected studies, or what have 
heretofore been improperly called "the Optional Course," 
except such as are found, upon examination, qualified to enter 
the Freshman Class, either in the classical or scientific course 
of study. The increased number and the elevated standard of 
our high schools allow us to make this advancement, and 
though it may temporarily diminish the number of our stu- 
dents in the Department of Science, literature and the Arts, 
it will enable us the more completely to accomplish the true 
purposes of an American University. 

No changes have taken place in the Faculty of this Depart- ' 
ment during the year, except that Mr. E. H. Wells has been 
employed to assist in the Department of Civil Engineering. 
Inasmuch as Prof. A. D. White was elected bjr his fellow- 
citizens of the 22d Senatorial District of New York to repre- 
sent them in the Senate of that State, he found it impracticable 
to give any instruction in the University during the past year, 
but an arrangement has been made Jby which he will be able 
to deliver a course of lectures on History in the early part of 
the succeeding year. I am glad that, notwithstanding the 
pressure of his public engagements, his interest ija the Univer- 
sity, of which he has given such abundant evidence heretofore, 
is unabated, and that the institution is not to lose his valuable 
labors as a Professor. During his absence Mr. Charles K. 
Adams has not only instructed the classes in History, but also 
aided the Professor of Latin. 

In the Medical and Law Departments, the Faculties have 
remained the same as during the preceding year. 

The number of students in each of the three Departments 

12 
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has been greater than ever before, though the attendance at 
the beginning of the year was not bo prompt as is desirable. 

In the Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts the 
number was 300. The preceding year it was 266, though in 
1859 the number was 287, nearly as great as last year. The 
average number for the past eight years has been 270. 

There can be no doubt that the number of students in this 
Department could be greatly increased, if as in the Scotch 
Universities, no requirements for admission were insisted upon 
but good moral character and a certain age. Such a course 
can be pursued in the other Departments of the University 
where the studies are pursued principally by lectures, and 
where an abufce of the privilege is prevented by rigid examin- 
ations previous to graduation, but in this department, wisely, 
under the direction of the Regents, the Faculty insist upon a 
thorough preparation. It is not merely numbers, but charac- 
ter, that we desire; and it would not be becoming for the 
University to be giving to a large number of youth precisely 
the same kind and degree of instruction that can be furnished 
as well in the other public schools of the State. Still, an 
extreme position on this subject is possible, and great care and 
sound judgment will be requisite to secure the proper course. 
From time to time the courses of study are modified as expe- 
rience and circumstances suggest improvements, but the 
constant tendency is to render all the aid that students can 
possibly enjoy, to pursue the various branches of a thorough 
Jiberal education. 

In the Department of Medicine and Surgery, the number of 
Students the last year has been 350. The year previous it was 
252, and the average for the last eight years has been 224. 
Large as this number is, it will be observed that the increase 
last year was very great. 

The College Building of this Department is now greatly en- 
larged and improved. It had answered its purpose well for 
about fourteen years, but was no longer able to accommodate 
the classes. The dimensions of the old building were 92 feet in 
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length by 42 feet wide, and three stories high. The addition is 
60 feet square and four stpries high, with two large lecture- 
rooms, each containing comfortable seats for about six hundred . 
persons. The rooms for the Museum connected with this De- 
partment, have been enlarged and improved, and indeed it is 
difficult to imagine any accommodation for professors or stu- 
dents that is not afforded in the new and enlarged building. 

It is gratifying to observe the interest of the citizens of Ann 
Arbor in the University. When you announced as the result of 
a careful examination of the finances of the institution, shortly 
after the most of you entered upon your term of office, that 
you could not enlarge the Medical Building without incurring 
an unsafe debt, unless you could obtain the aid of at least ten 
thousand dollars, the citizens of Ann Arbor, at a legal meeting, 
called to consider the subject, authorized an appropriation of 
the sum needed, from the City Treasury, and issued City Bonds 
for the amount, subject only to the sanction of the Legislature 
of the State, which will undoubtedly be obtained. Thus the 
citizens of Ann Arbor have willingly taxed themselves to pay 
$10,000 for the building, notwithstanding the great demands 1 
that are made upon the property and the people by the war 
>vaged against the enemies of the nation, It is therefore with 
unwonted interest and pleasure that the people of this city 
look upon the large and convenient building of the Medical 
College. A prosperous future may be safely anticipated for this 
Department of the University. 

In the Department of Law the number of Students^during 
the past year has been 221. The year preceding it was 134. 
This Department has been in operation only five years, and the 
average number of students has been 146. 

The new Law Building has now been in use one year, and is. 
found to be admirably adapted to the'purposes for which it was 
designed. It affords convenient office-rooms for the professors, 
an excellent lecture-room, and all needed conveniences for the 
Law Library, Moot Courts, and the Society rooms of this De- 
partment. The lecture-room, at some little inconvenience to 
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this Department, put for the general good, is used as a chapel 
by the Literary Department, for daily Prayers, and for public 
worship on Sabbath afternoons. It is found to answer the pur- 
pose well temporarily, though it would be regarded as a great 
boon, and would indeed incalculably promote the interests of 
the University, if the State would provide for it a suitable 
building to be used as a Chapel, and for general public meet- 
ings. At present there is no room on the premises large enough 
to accommodate all the Faculties and students at once. 

The large room in the lower story of the Law Building is 
devoted to the General Library, which belongs equally to all 
the Departments of the University, and is open every day, 
except Sundays, to the students. The walls have been fur- 
nished with shelves, and the books are well arranged, but it is 
necessary immediately to provide alcoves for the accommoda- 
tion of additional books. The Public Library consists of more 
than 13,000 volumes, generally selected with great 'care and 
judgment. It would be difficult to find a library of its size so 
various and rich in valuable works. There is, however, a great 
preponderance of foreign works, and. as the rates of exchange 
.are now, so high, I think it would be well to confine the pur- 
chases principally to American books. 

In this General Library we see one of the great advantages 
of .a University over a mere College. The books are in. one 
jroom, under the care of one Librarian, and form a strong bond 
of union to the Departments. The Library is much more 
liberal in its character than a Department collection would 
naturally be. The higher student of Medicine, for instance, 
about to graduate, and wishing to consult the best authorities 
•on the subject which he has chosen for his thesis, need not 
-confine himself to medical writers, but leaving that part of the 
library devoted to them, may consult authors in history, meta- 
physics, or any other field of thought, who can throw light on 
his theme. So the student in Law, or in any other exercise, 
may find in a General Library what he would not be likely to 
find in a professional library. 
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The advan&ges of a University system are seen also in the 
Chemical Laboratory, which is believed to be one of the bej3t 
in the world. By the admirable system on which it is man- 
aged, it is, with the exception of the salaries of those engaged 
in it, about self-supporting, and continual additions are made 
to its ample material and means of illustration. Under the 
care of Prof. S. H. Douglas, M.D., and his able assistants, it is 
open alike to students in the Literary and Medical Depart- 
ments, and its advantages are enjoyed by many who press their 
investigations far beyond the ordinary elementary study of 
chemistry. 

The Museum Building has been internally so improved, since 
the removal of the Library from it, as to efford increased room 
for the collections to illustrate Natural Science. Several cases 
have been made to receive a large collection of fossils, gathered 
in Europe, by Carl Rominger, M.D., Assistant Curator of the 
Museum of Geology, Zoology and Botany. The University has 
the use of this rich and rare collection now gratuitously, and I 
recommend that it be purchased, if it can be for a reasonable • 
price, and made a permanent part of the Museum. 

The following additions have been made to the Museum 
during the year: 

Five skulls representing different human races, and six 
skulls of carniverous quadrupeds: presented by Rev. D. C. 
Jacokes, A. M. 

A small collection of fossils from the lowest horizon of life 
in Wisconsin. Four of these proved to be of new species, and 
have been described by Professor Winchell, with others from 
Michigan, in Silliman's Journal, and credited to the Museum 
of the University. Accompanying these fossils were about 
fifteen species of Unioidse from Wisconsin. These jvere pre- 
sented by Joseph W. Wood, M. S. 

A few specimens of ores £f iron and zinc from Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, were presented by Dr. Riksecker, of Ann Arbor. 

Specimens of Travertin from T. 27 N, 9 E., and marl from 
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four miles and a half northwest of Alpena, Michigan, presented 
by C. F. Conrad, Esq. 

Travertin and " Polishing Powder " from Section 12, Ham- 
burg, Livingston Co., Michigan, presented by A. D. Peck, Esq. 

Sections of palmetto wood from Morris Island, South Caro- 
lina, by Lieut. Col. O. L. Mann. 

Several fossils from Trenton Quarry, Monguagon, Wayne 
county, Michigan, by J. H. Farmer, M. D. 

A collection of Osteological preparations, consisting of about 
thirty skulls and skeletons; also, a box of memorials of the 
siege of Vicksburg, collected from the battlefields and other j 
localities; also, a portion of a pair of stocks employed in the' 
punishment of slaves in Louisiana; presented by Prof. 
Winchell. 

A fragment of galena from the mines recently opened at 
New Galena, Bucks county, Penn., by J. M. Gross, Esq. 

A fine and valuable specimen of blistered quartz crystals 
from the glaciers of Eosenlan, opposite Grindenwald, in the 
Alps, by Edward A. Lansing, Esq. 

A specimen of quarts crystals from the Tyrolese Alps; also, 
the "Houghton Herbarium," being the collection of dried 
plants belonging to Dr. Douglas Houghton; presented to the 
University by Mrs. E. E. Eichards. This collection, consisting 
of twenty-eight cases or volumes, has been labelled "The 
Houghton Herbarium." 

Specimens of limestone from Whitewater, Wolworth county, 
Wisconsin, showing smoothed surfaces, produced by diluvial 
dction; presented by James B. Gott, Esq., of Ann Arbor. 

Two specimens of auriferous quarts from Madison county, 
Missouri; also, two specimens of " silver ore " from the same 
locality; presented by J. Q. A. Fritchey, A. M., of St. Louis. 

Woody fibre of a Lepidodendron, from a coal seam at Brace- 
ville, Gundy County, Illinois. By D. E. Shoop, A. B. . 

An excellent specimen of Hematite from Marquette. By D. 
Bethune Duffield, Esq., of Detroit. 

The Smithsonian Institute at Washington, through its Secre- 
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tary, Pro! Joseph Henry, has made many valuable presents to 
the University. During the past year, in addition to its regular 
publications, it has presented to us 26 specimens of Rocks and 
Building Stones, from various parts of the world, all properly 
labeled; 80 specimens of shells from Cape St. Lucas; 50 speci- 
mens, embracing 29 species of Mazatlan shells; a small collec- 
tion of Panama shells. x 

All the above have been thankfully received, and bear the 
names of their donors. 

Several additional cases for the 'Mineralogical Cabinet have 
been made, and this part of the Museum as usual, is in excel- 
lent order. 

The work of cataloguing and describing the . specimens in 
Geology and Zoology is regularly advancing, and within the 
last year a " Report Historical and Statistical, of the Collections 
in Geology, Zoology and Botany, in the Museum of the Univer- 
sity, made to the Regents Oct. 2d, 1863, by Alexander Win- 
chell, A.M., Professor of Geology, Zoology and Botany," has 
been published; also, a "Report on the White Collection," 
together making a pamphlet of twenty-six pages. Full descrip- 
tive catalogues of all the specimens should be made and printed 
in uniform style. 

I trust that by greater efforts hereafter, the collections, of 
all kinds, will be more rapidly increased. 

The University has long enjoyed the use of an excellent col- 
lection of specimens belonging to Prof. C. M. Ford, M.D., 
forming an essential part of the Museum in the Medical 
College, for which a small sum has been paid, much less than 
the interest upon their cost. I suggest that proper efforts be 
made to secure a purchase of them as a permanent part of that 
Museum, which now needs considerable enlargement. 

The apparatus used for illustration in the various depart- 
ments, though not technically belonging to the Museums 
deserves mention. A large painting of Athens has been framed 
for the lecture room of the Professor of Greek, and another of 
modern Rome for the lecture room of the Professor of Latin. 
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These were painted by Mr. Wm. Wheeler, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and are not only valuable ornaments to the room, but 
of great practical use to the students in those branches. Under 
the direction of the Professor of Mathematics, some excellent 
apparatus to illustrate his department has been procured, and 
that belonging to the department of Civil Engineering has been 
increased. Also, a set of Charts of the Survey of the Lakes of 
the Northwest, has been presented by Maj. Gen. George G. 
Meade. In the department of History, some additional' Wall 
Maps have been procured. 

^The Astronomical Observatory has, I think, accomplished 
as much as its liberal founders and its most sanguine friends 
could have expected. 

The Meridian Circle has been employed in making observ- 
ations for time and accurate places of stars of comparison 
used in the different observations with the large equatorial. 
It was also used in a series of observations made in connec- 
tion with the United States Lake Survey for determining the 
longitude of Green Bay, Wisconsin, by means of the tele- 
graph. The equatorial has been employed in observations of 
planets and comets, and in examinations of t\\e physical 
structure of various objects. 

On the 14th of September, 1863, while Prof. Watson was 
carefully examining the constellation Pisces, within the limits 
of the Zodiac, he discovered a planet of nearly the ninth mag- 
nitude in brilliancy, hitherto unknown to astronomers. This 
discovery was immediately announced through the scientific 
journals, and observations upon it were made at once in all 
the observatories in this country and Europe. Prof. Watson 
continued carefully to observe its motions till May 3, 1864, 
after which farther observations were impracticable, on 
account of its close proximity to the sun. Prof Watson, by 
right of discovery, was called upon to name it, and selected 
the name Eurynome, which has been generally adopted by 
astronomers. 

On the night of January 9th, he discovered also a new tel-. 
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escopic comet in the constellation cygnus, which subsequently 
became visible to the naked eye. Prof. Eespighi, however, in 
Italy, as was announced a few days after in this country, saw 
this comet on the morning of the 29th of December, 1864 

Pro! Watson, in accordance with a plan proposed by Pro! 
Airy, of Greenwich, British Astronomer Royal, has undertaken 
regular and systematic observations of twelve planets, besides 
the ordinary routine work of the Observatory. 

At your last meeting provision was made for courses of lec- 
tures to be given to students in the Literary and Law Depart- 
ments on Hygiene, and Prof. A. B. Palmer, M. D., was 
appointed to that work. I anticipate great good frOm these 
lectures, and shall not be disappointed if hereafter it may be 
deemed advisable to provide also for some practical instruc- 
tion and exercises in Physical Education. But as the whole 
matter thus far is prospective, I can only allude to it. 

The lots of land long known as the University property, in 
Detroit, have been disposed of for twenty-two thousand and 
ten dollars, and the proceeds, as received, are added to the 
current assets of the University. There can be no doubt that 
it would be a great advantage to the University to add this 
sum to its funded capital, and I hope that the Regents will find 
it practicable, after meeting all the increased annual expenses 
arising from the erection of the Law Building, and the enlarge- 
ment of the Medical Building, to set apart at least a portion of 
this^sum as a Library Fund, to be added to from time to time, 
till the whole sum of $22,000 is thus funded, the annual income 
of which should be expended regularly to enlarge and improve # 
the library. I can but believe that should such a fund be 
created, there are many liberal citizens of Michigan who would 
deem it a privilege to add to it. The time has arrived when 
the University may justly expect that the friends of sound 
science and liberal culture, in the State and vicinity, will emu- 
late the example of such men in other parts of the country, and 
contribute to enlarge the funds of the University. Many of the 
colleges in this country have received large accessions to their 
15 
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capital, # within the last year, by libera* donations, and if the 
University of Michigan would retain the honorably rank which 
it has so early gained, and fully carry out the designs of its 
founders', it must not be left to depend upon the first impulse 
given to it by the sale of the lands so wisely appropriated to 
its foundation, but must continue to grow with the growth 
and strengthen with the strength of the State. 

NUMBER OF PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS. 

Department of Science, Literature and the Arts 18 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 9 

Department of Law 3 

Total 30 

One of the Professors in the Department of Law, and one in 
the Department of Medicine, gave instructions also in the 
Literary Department; but none are counted more than once. 

NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 

"Civil Engineers 1 

Bachelors of Science •. 2 

Bachelors of Arts . . . , 22 

Masters of Science 5 

Masters of Arts 13 

Bachelors of Laws 71 

Doctors of Medicine 50 

Total 164 



It is with sincere gratitude to God that I record the pros- 
perity and progress of the University during the past year. 
There are still many desirable improvements to be made, some 
of which are urgently demanded. If these necessities, as they 
disclose themselves, are studied as carefully as similar demands 
have been heretofore, the University will doubtless continue to 
accomplish all that the State can justly expect. 

E. O. HAVEN, President. 

-University of Michigan, ) 
Ann Arbor, Sept. 14, 1864. j 
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SCHEDULE "A." 

To the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan : 

Pursuant to ]pw, the Finance Committee of the Board sub- 
mit the following account of the financial condition of the 
University, at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, 
with an estimate of the probable receipts and expenses for the 
fisebl year ending June 30, 1865: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance July 1, 1863 $7,751.02 

Received from State Treasurer since 47,288.00 

Received on account of sale of property in Detroit. . 6,234.45 

Received students' fees and diplomas 9,904.00 

Received from all other sources 517.10 

$71,694.57 

EXPENDITURES. 

"Warrants paid during the year: 

For salaries $29,551.74 

For incidentals 10,191.27 

For (General Library 1,000.00 

For Law Library 1,000.00 

For Medical Library t '200.00 

For Regents' expenses 653.68 

For Law building warrants 3,680.12 

For interest on same 993.77 

For Museums." 271.70 

For Medical building warrants 4,062.99 

Balance oash on hand July 1, 1864 20,089.30 

$71,694.57 
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Warrants outstanding July 1st, 1863: 

For salaries and incidental expenses + . 2,436.25 

For Law Building and General Library warrants. . . 14,999.79 

For warrants issued since — 

For salaries 1 31,552.15 

For Regents' expenses 653.68 

For Museums 271.70 

For Cistern, Furnaces and Gas-pipes to Medical 

Building 500.00 

For periodicals 575.00 

For General and Annual Catalogues 953.75 

For Rules and By-Laws 225.00 

For repairs to President's house 838.96 

For completing Medical Building 2,000.00 

For perfecting plan of same 25.51 

For Medical Library 285.00 

For Law Library 1,000.00 

For General Library 2,000.00 

For Medical Building warrants 12,189.00 

For incidental expenses 11,688.38 

$82,194.17 

Warrrants paid during the year for salaries and inci- 
dental expenses 42,868.39 

For Law Building warrants . . 3,680.12 

For Medical Building warrants 4,062.99 

Warrants outstanding for salaries ::nd incidental 

expenses 12,136.99 

For Law Building warrants 11,319.67 

For Medical Building warrants 8,126.01 

$82,194.17 

The following list contains the numbers and amounts of the 

several warrants upon the Treasury for salaries and incidental 
expenses outstanding July 1st, ISiU: 
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No. 1949 $233.81 New No. 22 $85.00 

New No. 4 175.00 * " 24 4,000.00 

« 6 375.00 " 25 1,000.00 

" 7 375.00 « 28 18.33 

" 8 375.00 " 29 87.50 

" 9 375.00 " 30 87.50 

"10 375.00 " 31 87.50 

" 13 375.00 " 32 75.00 

" 14 375.00 " 33 56.25 

"15 375.00 " 34 56.25 

"16 333.33 " 35 2,000.00 

"18 200.00 " 36 16.52 

"19 200.00 " a7 200.00. 

"21 25.00 " 38 200.00 



$4,167.14 $7,969.85 

4,167.14 



Total amount .$12,13 6.99 

ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1865. 

Balance, due from State Treasurer July 1, 1864 $8,221.28 

Interest on proceeds of University lands sold 37,500.00 

Subscription to new Medical College building.^ 10,000.00 

Students' fees and diplomas 8,000.00 

Bents of dwelling houses 750.00 

On account of sale of property in Detroit* 12,155.75 

One year's interest on mortgage of property in Detroit 253.00 



$76,880.03 



ESTIMATED EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1865. 

Salaries as now existing $34,750.00 

To pay outstanding warrants for salaries and inci- 
dental expenses : 12,136.99 

To pay Law building warrants past due and not pre- 
sented for payment 592.51 

To pay Law building and General Library warrants 
maturing during the year 3,862.56 
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To pay interest on outstanding Law building warrants 

for one year 757.90 

To pay outstanding Medical building warrants 2,708.67 

To pay Medical building warrants maturing during 

the year* 6,771.65 

To pay interest on outstanding Medical building 

warrants for one year 379.21 

To pay Regents' and Visitors' expenses 600.00 

To pay postages 300.00 

To pay printing and binding 200.00 

To pay insurance 800.00 

To pay ordinary incidental expenses 4,000.00 

To pay extraordinary incidental expenses 2,000.00 

To pay General Library 1,000.00 

To pay Law Library. 500.00 

To pay Medical Library 200.00 

To pay periodicals 200.00 

To pay grounds 200.00 

To pay Superintendent of Medical Building 375.00 

To pay balance 4,545.54 

$76,880.03 

Hereto is appended the following documents, yiz: 

Report of the Secretary of the Board of Regents, marked A, 
showing the amounts of the several warrants issued during 
the year; 

Report of the Treasurer of the University, marked B, show- 
ing the amounts of the several warrants paid during the year, 
and the receipts and the source from whence received; 

Report of the State Treasurer, marked C; 

Report of the Commissioner of the State Land Office* 
marked D. 

THOMAS D. GILBERT, 
J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 

Finance Committee. 

Dated July 1st, 1864. 
« §. _ 

♦When the Medical Building is complete, the contractor will be entitled to a time war- 
rant, payable in four years, for the sum or $2,708.67. 
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The names and number of Professors, Tutors and othpr 
officers, and the compensation of each are as follows: 

Rev. Erastus O. Haven, D. D., LL. D., President of the 
University and Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature; 
salary, $2,000. 

Rev. George P. Williams, LL. D., Professor of Physics;; 
salary, $1,500. 

Abram Sager, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children; salary, $1,000. 

Silas H. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Pharmacy, and Toxicology; salary, $1,500. 

Moses Gunn, M. A., M. D., Professor of Surgery; salary, 
$1,000. 

James R, Boise, M. A., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature; salary, $1,500. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, M. A., M. D, Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, and of Pathology; salary, $1,000. 

Alexander Winchell, M. A., Professor of Geology, Zoology 
and Botany; salary, $1,500. 

Corydon L. Ford, M. A., M. D„ Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology; salary, $1,000. \ 

Henry S. Frieze, M. A., Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature; salary, $1,500. 

Datus C. Brooks, M. A., Librarian; salary, $800. 

Andrew D. White, M. A., Professor of History; salary, $1,500. 

Hon. James V. Campbell, Marshall Professor of Law; salary, 
$1,000. 

Hon. Charles I. Walker, Kent Professor of Law; salary, 
. $1,000. 
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Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, Jay Professor of Law, and Lecturer 
on Constitutional Law and Medical Jurisprudence; salary, 
$1,500. 

De Volson Wood, M. A., Professor of Civil Engineering; 
salary, $1,500. 

James C. Watson, M. A., Professor of Astronomy and Director 
of the Observatory; salary, $1,500. 

Samuel G. Armor, M. D., Professor of Institutes of Medicine 
and Materia Medica; salary, $1,000. 

Edward P. Evans, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature; salary, $1,500. 

Kev. Lucius D. Chapin, M. A., Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy; salary, $1,500. 

Edward Olney, M. A., Professor of Mathematics; salary, 
$1,500. 

William Lewitt, M, D., Demonstrator of Anatomy ; salary, 
$500. 

Adam K. Spence, M. A., Instructor in Greek and French; 
salary, $800. 

Charles K. Adams, M. A., Instructor in Latin and History; 
salary, $800. 

Allen J. Curtis, M. A., Instructor in Ehetoric and Mathe- 
matics; salary, $800. 

Carl Kominger, M. D., Assistant Curator of the Museum of 
Geology, Zoology and Botany; salary, $100. 

H. S. Cheever, Assistant in Chemistry; salary, $300. 

D. V. Dean, Assistant in Chemistry; salary, $225. 

J. B. Hough, Assistant in Chemistry; salary, $225. 

D. L. Wood, Secretary; salary, $200. 

J. H. Burleson, Steward; salary, $700. 

Donald Mclntyre, Treasurer; salary, $200. 

W. R Jolly, Janitor; salary, $350. 

J. Carrington, Janitor; salary, $350. 

G. Naglee, Janitor; salary, $175. 

James Ottley, Janitor; salary, $350. 

John B. Root, Keeper of the Museum; salary, $150. 



SCHEDULE "C." 



The principal books of instruction used are the following, 
though many others are used for reference, especially to 
accompany the lectures of the Professors: 

Parker's Aids to Composition. 

Whateley's Rhetoric. 

Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Gramar. 

Cicero de Amicitia. 

Livy. 

Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

Horace, 

Terence. 

Tacitus, 

Frieze's Virgil. 

Xenophon's Anabasis, (Boise's Edition. 

Thucydides. 

Boise's Greek Prose Composition. 

Homer's Hiad. 

Demosthenes on the Crown. 

Plato's Apology of Socrates. 

Memorabilia of Xenophon. 

Hadley's Greek Grammar. 

Kuhner'e Greek Grammar. 

Zimpt's Latin Grammar. 

Andrews' Latin Lexicon. 

Smith's Dictionary of Ancient Geography. 

Liddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 

Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Smith's Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 

16 
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Finlays oc Longs Aucient Atlas. 
Spinner's Ancient Atlas. 
Kiepert's Atlas Von Hellas. 
Becker's Charicles. 
Becker's Gallus. 

Grote's and TliirlwalTs Histories of Greece. 
Arnold's History of Rome. 
Merivalo s Fall of the Roman Republic. 
Fasquelle's French Method. 
Fasquelle's Colloquial Reader. 
Duma's Napoleon, (Fasquelle's Edition.) 
Racine and Moliere. 
Knapp's French Reader. 
Donai's German Grammar. 
Adler's German Reader. 
Adler's Handbook of German Literature. 
Robertson's Introduction to the History of Charles V. 
Eliot's History of the United States. 
Guyzot's History of Civilization in Europe. 
Macaulay's Essays. 
Davies' Legendre's Geometry. 
Ray's Algebra, Part n. 
Davies' Trigonometry. 
Da vies' Analytical Geometry. 
Davies' Calculus. 
Davies' Descriptive Geometry. 
Smith's Calculus. 
Augustus H. Smith's Mechanics. 
Silliman's Principles of Physics. 
Dana's Manual of Geology. 
• Agassiz & Gould's Zoology. 
Gray's Lessons in Botany. 
Woodward's Recent and Fossil Shells. 
Owen on the Skeleton of the Teeth. 
Pictel's Paleontologic. 
Hall's Paleontology, of New York. 



APPENDIX. 123- 

Johnston's Turner's Chemistry. 

Dr. Douglass' Tables. 

Warren's Artizan's Manual. 

Gillespie's Surveying. 

Warren's Perspective Drawing. 

Henck's Field Book for Engineers. 

Gillespie's Eoads and Railroads. 

D'Aubisson's Hydraulique. 

Olmstead's Astronomy (SnelTs edition). 

Loomis' Practical Astronomy. 

Chauvenet's Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy. 

Hickock's Emperical Psychology. 

Hickock's Moral Science. 

Schwegler's History of Philosophy. * 

Hopkins' Evidences of Christianity. 

Bowen's Political Economy. 



SCHEDULE ^D. 



NUMBER OF PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS. 

In the Department of Medicine '. 9 

In the Department of Law 3 

In the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts .... 15 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

In the Department of Medicine , . 340 

In the Department of Law (Seniors, 74; Juniors, 147,) 221 

In the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts. . . . 295 

Total 856 

Of these there graduated in 

The Department of Medicine 50 

The Department of Law 71 

The Department of Science, Literature and the Arts 43 

ACADEMICAL STUDENTS IN THE DIFFERENT CLASSES. 

First year , 50 

Second year 63 

Third year 39 

Fourth year 27 

In Select Courses 37 

In Chemistry qi 

In Engineering 7 

In Courses for the Second Degree 1 

Total v- 295 



ROLL OF HONOU. 



The following are the names, rank, &c, of some of the Grad- 
uates and Students of the University of Michigan, who have 
been or are now in the United States Military or Naval service. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND THE 

- ARTS. 

CLASS OF 1846. 
Hon. W. W. Phelps, Col. 3d Minn. Inf. | 

CLASS OP 1847. 
Theodoric R. B. Palmer, Lt.-Col. 13th Mich. Inf. | John S. Newberry, Prov. Marshal, 1st Dis. 

CLASS OF 1848. 



Wells R. Marsh, Div. Surg., Sherman's Army. 
Wyllys C. .Ransom, MaJ. 1st Kansas Inf. 
Jos. R. Smith, Surgeon, U. S. A. 
♦Jas. B. Witherell, Lt. U. S. A. 



Rev. Horatio M. Shaw, Chap. 29th Ind. Inf. 
Jho. C. Norton, Asst. -Surg. U. S. A. 
Benj. F. Parks, Lt.-Col. 13th 111. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1849. 

Dwight May, Lt.-Col. 12th Mich. Inf. I Rev. David D. Van Antwe rp, Post Chaplain 
Edmund Andrews, Surg. 1st III. Art., Beaufort, S, C. 

now Prof, of Surgery in Chicago Medical ( 

College. | 

CLASS OF 1860. 

Edward Bacon, CoL 6th Mich. Art. I Seth M. Barber, Lt.-Col. 8th Ohio Inf. 

Gershom M. Barber, Capt. 1st Bat. S. S. | 

CLASS OF 1861. 

Edwin Clay Becker, Brig. Q. M., U. A. j *rhilip McKernan, Capt. 7th Mich. Inf. 

CLASS OF 1862. 

♦Walker L. Bean, 1st Liont. 28th Wis. Inf. i Dcgarmo J. Whitney. Capt. U. S. A. 
♦Sidney A. Bean, Col. 4th Wis. Inf. 
Rev. Chester S. Armstrong, Chaplain 4th 
Mich. Cav. | 

CLASS OF 1863. 

George M. Lane, Capt. Vet. Res. Corps. I Mortimer Thompson, Adj't. 7th N. Y . Inf. 

Waldo C. Daniels, Asst. -Surg. U. S. A. | 



CLASS OF 1854. 



Wm. Chandler, 1st Lieut. 1st 111. Art. 
John Gomer Evans, 1st Lieut. 4th Inf. 
Lyman Richardson, Capt. and As3t. Q. ] 
U. S. A. 



Richard C. Sabin, Capt. 87 Ind. Inf. 
Bolivar Barnum, Surg. 7th Mich. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1855. 
♦Edward P. Clark, 1st Sergt. 6th Mich . Inf. | 



♦Died in service or killed in battle. 
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CLASS OF 1866. 



John E. Clark, MaJ. 6th Mich. Cav. 
Duane Doty, Adj. 7th Mich. Cav. 
Jas. P. Jones, MaJ. 7th Maine Inf. 
♦DwightD. Stebbins, Surg, for San. Com. 



Wm. W. Wheeler, Lt.-Col. 23d Mich. Inf. 
•Rev. Geo. W. Hood, MaJ. 7th Maine Inf. 
John Q. A. Sessions, Lieut. 7th Mich. Cav. 



CLASS OF 1867. 



Cashman E. Davis, 1st Lieut. 28th Wis. Inf. 
L. Thomas Griffin, 1st Lieut. 4th Mich Cav. 
Geo. M. Landon, 1st Lieut. 4th Mich. Cav. 
Hobart Miller, Adj. 9th Mich. Cav. 
Jerome W. Turner. MaJ. 6th Mich. Cav. 
Edwin B. Wight, MaJ. 24th Mich. Inf. 



James P. Mosher, Lieut. 26th Mich. Inf. 

A O. Armington, Capt. Ind. Battery. 

Geo. W. Waldron, Capt. and Asst. Com. of 

8ub. U. 8. A. 
Lycurgus H. Irwin, Capt. 17th Ind. Inf. 
Wm. G. How, Mass. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1868. 



Wesley A. Green. 1st Lieut. 4th Mich. Cav. 
Jno. W. Horner, Lieut. -Col. 18th Mich. Inf. 
Henry F. Lyster, Surg. 6th Mich. Inf. 
Chas. R. Miller, Capt. 18th Mich. Inf. 
Judd M. Mott, Capt. 16th Mich. Inf. 
Sam'l. E. Smith, Adj. 12th Ind. Inf. 



Lyster M. O'Brien. Capt. 27th Mich. Inf. 
John T. Snoddy, MaJ. 7th Kansas Cav. 
Bradley M.Thompson, MaJ. 7th Mich. Cav. 
•Wm.»S. Woodruff- Lieut. 1st Mich. Inf. ^ 
•Henry A. Buck, Capt. 61st Ind. Inf. 
•Oliver C. Corns tock, Capt. 1st Mich. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1860. 



Richard Beardsley, Asst. Paymaster U. S. N. 
Geo. A. Flanders, Lt.-Col. 8th N. H. Inf. 
Claudius B. Grant, MaJ. 20th Mich. Inf. 
Rodney J. Hathaway, Lieut. 66th 0. Inf. 
C. B. Lamborn, Lt.-Col. Anders'n Cav. Penn. 
Charles D. Lyon, Capt. 3d Mich. Inf. 
E. A. Otis, Asst. AdJ.-Gen. Staff of Gen. 

SchoOeld. 
Augustus H. Pettibone, MaJ. 20th Wis. Inf. 
Richard C. Sab in, Asst. Paymaster, U. S. A. 
Saml. E. Smith, Adj. 12th Ind. Inf. 
Jas. D. Snoddy, Lieut. 7th / Eansas Cav. 



Arthur T. Wilcox, Capt. 12th Ohio Inf. 

•Jas. M. Edmunds, Lt. 6th Mich. Art. 

•Jno. G. Everest, Q. M. U. S. N. 

Theo. A. McGraw, Asst. Surg. U. S. A. 

Orina Parsons, Lieut. 3d Mich. Cav. 

Ewd. P. Pitkin, Lieut. 17th Vet. Res. Corps. 

Alvin J. Cole, Asst. Burg. 14th Mich. Inf. 

Ewd. S. Crozier, Surg. Ind. Inf. 

Albert M Edwards, Lt.-Col. 24th Mich. Inf. 

John T. Sinclair, Corps 6th, Mich. Cav. 

Ozora P. Stearns, Col. 9th U. S. Col'd. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1860. 



Louis F._B£Oth, Capt. Oth 111. Cav. 
Wm. J. Buchanan, Adj. 3d Mich. Cav. 
♦Augustus W. Chapman, Capt. 6th Mich. Art. 
John H. Conrad, Capt. 4th Wis. Inf. 
Silas W. Dunning, Priv. 124th 111. Inf. 
♦Elon J. Farnsworth, Brig.-Gen. U. S. Vols. 
Sullivan D. Green, Lieut. 24th Mich. Inf. 
♦Simon C. Guild, Capt. 8th Mich. Inf. 
Wm. N. Ladue, Adj. 6th Mich. Inf. 
Chas. H. McCreery, Capt. 8th Mich. Inf. 
♦Chas. F. Taylor. Col. 1st Penn. Bucktail 

Rifles. 
C. Fred. Trowbridge, Capt. 16th U. S. Inf. 



Abram E. Welch, MaJ. 4th Minn. Inf. 
David H. White, 1st Lieut. 21st Ind. Inf. 
•Geo. A. White, Priv. 21st Ind. Bat. 

Edgar N. Wilcox, Serg't U. S. A. 

•"Allen H. Zacharias, Capt. 7th Mich. Inf. 
George M. Chester, Capt. and Asst. Q. M. 

U. S. A. 
Henry H. Hubbard, Lt. Mich. Eng. Corps. 
Geo. H. Seymour," " " 

•Geo. Alexander, 21st Ind. Battery. 
•Henry Clay Arnold, Lieut. 1st Mich Inf. 
Martin L. Mendenhall, Capt. 8th Penn. Inf. 
C. A. Thompson, Capt. 19th Mich. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1861. 



•Amos W. Abbott, Ord. -Serg't Oth Mich. Inf. 
•OrviUe S. Abbott, Ord.-Serg't 1st Mich. 

Engineers. 
•Fred. Am, MaJ. 81st Ind. Inf.* 
Wm. H. Beadle, Lieut. -Col. 29th Mich. Inf. 
Benj. F. Blair, Adj. 123d Ohio Inf. 
S. Porter Brockway, Maj. Oth Mich. Cav. 
Wm. H. Coyl, Lieut.-Col. 2d Iowa Inf. 
Byron M. Cutcheon, Lt.-Col. 20th Mich. Inf. 
Chas. H. Denison, 1st Lieut. 6th Mich. Inf. 
Isaac W. Elliott, MaJ. 33d 111. Inf. 
Edwin Hadley, Capt. 26th Mich Inf. 
Ephraim G. Hall, Capt. 11th Mich. Inf. 
Henry B. Landon, Surg. 7th Mich. Inf. 
Edward S. Jackson, Serg't 161st Penn. Inf. 
John C. Johnson, Capt. 149th Penn. Inf. 
John S. Lord, Adj. 103d 111. Inf. 
Samuel R* B. Lord, Ord.- Serg't Chicago 

Board of Trade Battery. 



Orrin L. Mann, Lt. Col. 89th 111. Inf. 
Chas. E. McAlester, Capt. 23d*Mich. Inf. 
•Walter McCollum, Capt. 20th Mich. Inf. 
Jonas H. McGowan, Capt. Oth Mich. Cav. 
M. Luther Mendenhall, N on. -Com. Officer in 

1st Penn. Reserves. 
Hiram R. Mills, Hosp. Stew. 20th Mich. Inf. 
•Sidney G. Morse, 1st Lieut. 1st Mich. Cav. 
James A. Post, Asst. Surg. 28th Ky. Inf. 
Sam'l D. Quarels, Capt. 6th N. H. Inf. 
G. P. Sanford, Dept. Prov. Mar. 1st Dist. M. 
Chas. H. Stocking, Surg. 10th Ky. Cav. 
Thomas B. Weir, Capt. 2>& Mich. Cav. 
Henry M. Duffleld, Adj. Oth Mich. Inf. 
Henry D. Merrill, Serg't 46th 111. Inf. 
•Eli L. Starr, Serg't Mich. Inf. 



•Died in service or killed in battle. 



APPENDIX. 
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Reinzi H. Bakor, Lt.' 18th Mich. Inf. 
•Jas. W. Bingham, 1st Lt. lath Inf. U. S. A. 
Oliver L. F.Browne, 1st Lt. 149th N. Y. Inf. 
•Roswell P. Carpenter, Capt. 20th Mich. Inf. 
Edward O. Clarke, Corp. 18th Mich. Inf. 
♦Marvin A. Gaylord, Serg't-Maj. 3d N. Y. 

Artillery. 
Jos. C. Greenawalt, Serg't 84th Ohio Inf. 
♦The©. H. Hurd, Serg't-Maj. 83d 111. Inf. 
Geo. A. Mason. Aid to Gen. McArthur. 
*Wm. Eugene Nelson, Priv. 4th Mich. Cav. 
Jonathan W. Newman, Vt. Res. Corp3. 
•Albert Nye, Capt. 9th Mich. Inf. 
William Y. Richards, Capt. and Aid to Gen. 

Willcox. 
Geo. D. Robson, Col. 6th U. S. Col'd Inf. 
J. Prentiss Sanger, Capt. 1st Art. U. S. A. 



♦Madison O. Walker, Serg't 6th Mich Inf. 
Cbas. L. Watrous, Capt. 76th N. Y. Inf. 
MmoreH. Wdls,Q M. Sorg'tl82iPonn. Inf. 
Montgomery S. Woodruff, Lieut, and Sec'y. 

under Gen. Merrill. 
Orlando B. Wheeler , Serg't Mich . Eng. Corps. 
Nathan Crosby, Capt. 20th N. Y. Inf. 
Jas. E. Eastman, Cadet U. S. Acad. W. P. 
Sam'l Howard, Aid to Gen. Starkweather. 
♦Aaron C. Jewett, Adj. 6th Mieh. Cav. killed. 
Lew. S. F.-Pilcher, Hosp. Stew. l r . S. A. 
Oliver L. F. Brown, Lt.l49ih N, Y. Inf. 
Lewis Drake, Lt. 22.1 Mich. Inf. 
Henry H. Sloan, 14th 111. Inf. 
♦Jos. McCounell, Lt. 18th U. S. Inf. 
Ridgley C. Powers, Lt. 123d Ohio Inf. 
laniel D. Thurbcr, Q. M. 6th Mich. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1863. 



David Boyd, Capt. Col'd Infty. 

JohnM. Bowers: Com. Clerk, 84th Ohio Inf. 

Henry C. Cbristiancy, Capt. U. S. Inft. 

George S. Decker, Private 6th Mich. Cav. 

Ansel B. Denton, Capt. 18th Inf U. S. A. 

David F. Fox, Adj. 22d Mich. Inf. 

Fred. G. Fuller, Private 77th HI. Inf. 

Clark Gray, Capt. 96d 111. Inf. 

William C. Green, 1st Lieut. 38th N. Y. Inf. 

Franklin Johnson, Capt. 26th Mich. Inf. 

Edward Porter Kibbee. 

A. Schuyler Montgomery, Capt. and aid to 

Gen. Davidson. 
Milton F. Miles, Lieut. 47th Ohio Inf. 
Ira Olds, Ass't Paymaster U. S. A. 
Lyford Peavey, 1st Lieut. 1st Mich, Inf. 



Gcorge'Pool Peck, Orderlv 7th Mich. Cav. 
Delos Phillips, Capt 17th Mich. Itf. 
Henry C. Pratt, Lieut. U. S. A. Inf. 
Peter Roberts, 111. Inf. 
Marden Sabiu, Sergt. lOOlh Ind. Inf. 
George Snow White, Lieut. 6th Mich. Cav. 
Patterson V. Wilkins, Sert. 102d Ohio Inf. 
William A. Chandler, Ass't Surg. U. S. A. 
Charles S. Draper, Aid to Gen. Richardson. 
George F. Fish, Lieut. 4th Mich. Cav . 
Archibald B. Darrah, Lieut. 9th Mich. Cav. 
George B. Mathews, Lieut. 9th Mich. Cav. 
Robert L. Warren, Lieut. 29th Mich. Inf. 
James L. Taylor, Sergt. 2d Mich Inf. 
John A. Rollins, Lieut. 46th 111. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1864. 



Eben Andrews, Capt. 21st Mass. Inf. 
Albert J. Baldwin, Priv. 1st Mich. Art. 
Volney G. Barbour, 6th Conn. Inf. 
Wm. L. Barnhart, Capt. 6th Mich. Cav. 
Gustavus H. Bryant, Capt. 29th Wis. Inf. 
•F. Augustus Buhl, Capt. 1st Mich. Cav: 
C. A. Burdick, Lt. 10th Wis. Inf. 
Gabriel Campbell, Capt. 17th Mich. Inf. 
Wm. B. Hamilton, Lt. 22d Mich. Inf. 
Wm. 8. Harbert, Lt. 86th Ind. Inf. 
Dwight J. Harris, Hosp. Blew. 
Newton J. Hotchkiss, Capt. fth U. S. C. Inf. 
Jas. H. Kidd, Col. 6th Mich. Cav. 
Horace V. Knight. Lt. 20th Mich. Inf. 
Wm. C. Moore, Capt. 18th Mich. Inf. 



Laroy Moore, Capt. 81st Ohio Inf. 
Henry Kirk Rowley ,Lt. 18th Mich. Inf. 
Wm. B. SlemoDS, Serg't-Maj. 66th Ind. Inf. 
♦Jos. Stanfield, Priv. 16th Mich. Inf. 
Jas. L. Taylor, Serg't 2d Mich. Inf. 
Quincy A. Thomas, Serg't 16th Mich. Inf. 
Frank J. Thwing, Lt. 36th 111. Inf. 
Wm. Warner, 1st Lt. 22d Wis Inf. 
Robert L. Warren, Lt. 7th Mich. Inf. 
Bluford B. Wilson, Adj. 132d HI. Inf., and 

Aid to Gen. Lawler. 
Edward Watson, Eng Corps. 
Frank Walker, U. S. Navy. 
Shubal F. White," Lt. 28th Mich. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1866. 



♦David E. A ins worth, Lieut. 20th Mich. Inf. 

killed 1864. 
♦Henry R. Austin, Lieut. 14th U. S. Col. Inf. 
John D. Blair, 101st Ohio Inf. 
Edward Boudinot, Q. M. Serg't 86th Ind. Inf. 
•Reuben 0. Breed, 4th Mich. Cav. 
James J.Christiancy, Lt.& aid to Gen. Custer # 
George S. Codington, Cp'l 1st N.Y. Mounted 

Rifles. 
Albert A. Day, Capt. 20th Mich. Inf. 
•Salmon E. Haight, Corp'l 17th Mich. Inf. 
George W. Harmon, Lieut. 17th Mich. Inf. 



Frank Joslin , Mich. 6th Cav. 
Rufus J. Palen, Maj. 19th Col'd Inf. 
Edgar A. Phelps , Private 20th Mich. Inf. 
♦Alfred N. Smith, Serg't 18th Mich. Inf. 
Edgar H. Tallman, 19th Mich. Inf. 
James C. Darrah, Lieut. 9th Mich. Cav. 
♦Frank G. Woodruff, Capt. 12th U. S.C. Inf. 
William P. Worcester, 91st 111. Inf. 
Milton D.Williams, 20th Mich. Inf. 
Eugene A. Kelley . 1st Mich. S. Shooters. 
Orson B. Curt is," Serg't 24th Mich. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1866. 



Marcus A. Markham, Corp. 3d Mich. Cav. 
Henry W. Hubbard , 134th 111. Inf. 



♦Thee. R. Adams, Serg't 39th Wis. Inf. 
Jas. E. Chambers, Ohio Inf. 



♦Died in service or killed in brattle. 
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Wm. B. Sagor, 1st Serg't 11th Ohio Cav. 
Job. V. Quarles, Jr., Lt. 39th Wis, Inf. 
*Wm. Butler, 143th Ohio Inft. N. 6. 
Wm. C. Fretr, 1431 " " 

Hudson A. Wood. Sorg't 61st N. T. Inf. 
Frank J. Baird, Lt. 138th 111. Inf. 
Philip M. Adams, Ind. Inf. 



Frank Lyman, Corp 39th Wis. Inf. 
Frank A. Blackburn. Mich. Batter y. 
Thos. M. Potter, 184th 111. Inf. 
Henry C. WJtliams, U. S. Navy. 
Moses T. DiWitt. Lt. Wis. Inf. 



Oliver P. Dickinson, 76th Ind. Inf. 

Edward Garsh, 71st 111. Inf. 

Sam'l C. Jayere, 40th Wis. Inf. 

•Eugene A. Kelly, 1st U. S. S. S. 

Horace W. Lewis, Serg't 11th Vermont Inf. 

Jas. M. Scott, Bxwp. Stew. 61st N. Y. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1867. 



Henry N. French, Lt. Mich. Cav. 
Henry H. Drury, Lt. Wis. Inf. 
John A. Rollins, Lt. 46th 111. Inf. 
Isaac Horsey, 70th Ind. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1868. 



Riley C. Story, Corp'l 18th Ind. Inf. 
Joshna S. Reynolds, 1621 Ohio Inf. 
Frank Case, 40th Wis. Inf. 
William J. Reefer , 4th Ohio Inf. 
Adoniram Carter. 101st 111. Inf. 



William G. Dickinson, 93d 111. Inf. 
Thomas Crcswell, U. S. Navy Gulf Squad. 
Edward S. Walter, 4th Mich. Inf. 
Charles Herbert Allen, 142d 111. Inf. 



ARMY AND NAVY LIST OF THE LAW DEPARTMENT. 



CLASS. OF 1860. 



Henry H. Fialey, C.ipt. and ass't Com'y Sub. 
Frederick Pistorious, Lieut. 9th Mich. Cav. 
Charles D. Stevens, Capt. 18th Mich. Inf. 
♦Nor veil E. Welch, Col. 16th Mich. Inf. killed 

on Jamos River. 
M. B. Wells, Lt. Col. 21st Mich. Inf. killed at 

Chickamauga. 
Lawrence Horrigan, Capt. 2d La. Col'd Inf. 



Edward P. Pitkin, Capt. Invalid Corp*. 
Ozora P. Stearns, Col. 9th U a Col'd Inf. 
•Edward P. Clark Jr. Serg't 6th Mich Inf. 

killed on the Mississippi. 
Charles R. Miller, Capt. 18th Mich. Inf. 
Bradley M. Thompson. Lt. Col. 6th Mich. 

Cav. 
Arthur T. Wilcox, Capt. 12th Ohio Inf. 



CLASS OF 1861. 



GaorgeM.Caestsr, Quartermaster's Dep't, 

Washington 
Jamos S. Fisher, C iut. 1st Mich. Cav. 
♦John Gilluly, Lt. Col. 5th Mich. Inf. 
George C. Gordon, Captain 24th Mich. Inf. 
♦Newell Graco, Liout. 24th Mich. Inf. killed 

at Gettysburg. 
Simuel B. Hood, Lieut. 221 111. Inf. 
*Harri3on H Jjffjrds, Col. 4tli Mich. Inf. 

killed at Gettysburg 
William A. Martin, Lieut. 4th Mich. Cav. 
C. Dustan Roys, Cipt. Mich. Battery. 
♦William \V. Spencer, Serg't 39th III. Inf. 

died of wounds on James River. 



J. Moore Wirts, Lieut. 3d Mich. Cav. 
Joseph T. Browa, Capt. 521 111. Inf. 
Davil T. Brown, Hosp'l Stew, 22J Bl. Inf. 
Henry H. Ford, Lieut. 18th Mich. Inf. 
John D. Parkhurst, Maj. 4th Ky. Inf. 
Johu B. Daguo, Liout. U. S. Navy, Com. 

Gunboat Alice. 
♦Charles Shier, Jr. , Capt. 1st Mich. Cav. 

killed in Shenandoah Valley. 
Charles II. Dennison, Lieut. 5th Mich. Inf. 
C. Fred. Trowbridge, Cipt. 16th U. S. Inf. 
EliL. Cook, 55th HI. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1862. 



John Atkinson, Lt.-Col. 3 J Mich. Inf. 
Albert Babcock, Lt. 18th Mich. Inf. 
Wm. H. Compton, Serg't Bat. 5th Mich. Cav. 
Albert E. Cowles, Corp. 20th Mich. Inf. 
♦Anson O. Doolittlc, Capt. 2d Wis. Inf., died 
in the service. 

James E. Hawes, Ind. Inf. 

Perry Hawes, Ind. Inf. 

Lew. S. Holdon, Capt. 20th Mich. Inf. 
Sam'l M. Kneeland, Lt. 18th Mich. Inf. 
M. Mclntyre, Serg't 3i Mich. Cav. 

Edward P. Stobbins, Mich. Inf. 

Bethuel A. Virden, priv. 96th Ohio Inf. 
A. C. Wallin, Lt. 5th Mich. Inf. 



♦Wendell D. Wiltse, Capt. 20th Mich. Inf., 

killed at Knoxville. 
S. H. Ballard, Lt. 6th Mich. Cav. 
John W. Nelson, U. S. A. 
«sa A. Gardner, Capt. 65th Ohio Inf. 
Morris Roberts, Lt. 26th Mich. Inf. 
♦William M. Groen, Lt. 20th Mich. Inf. 

killed in battle. 
John S Smith, Lt. 8th Mich. Cav. 
John W. Emerson, Col. Missouri Vol. 
Cyrus J. Thompson , 136th Ind. Inf. 
James K. Ewart, Capt. 26th Ohio Inf. 
Isaac Girdnor. Capt. 27th U. S. Col'd Inf. 
James B. Porter, Hosp. Stew'd 47th 0. Inf 



♦Died in service or killed in battle. 
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CLASS OF 1868. 



Hiram Emory Abbott, 1st Serg't 124th 111. Inf. 

Charjes B. Butler, Capt. Wis. Inf. 

Ezra D, Hart man, Lt, 100th Ind. Inf. 

Georgo W. Herrick, Ind. Inf. 

Levi Andrew Humphreys, Lt.4th Mich. Bat. 
♦Henry C. Norville, Capt. 23d Mich. Inf. 

Charles T. Osborn, 5th Mich. Cav. I 

Wm. H. H. Rnssell, Priv. 1st Mich. Inf. J 



•Alexander Stillwell Capt. 3d Ohio Inf. 

Wesley S. Thurston, Priv. 111th Ohio Inf. 

Charles D. Willard, Lt. 19th Wis. Inf. 

Albert L. Worden, Navy. 

William H. Sherman, Lt. Mich. Inf. 

Philip H. Kumber, Ohio Inf. 

•James M. Edmunds, Jr., 6th Mich. Art 



CLASS OF 1864. 
Halbert B. Case, Capt. 84th Ohio Inf. | Daniel C. Young, Serg't 84th 111 Inf. 

CLASS OF 1865. 



David H. White, Liout. 74th Ind. Inf. 
Charles L. Watrons, Capt. 76th N. Y. Inf. 
Sath E. Eagle, 17th Mich. Inf. 
Henry O. McDaid, Q. M. Serg't 140th 111. Inf. 
Benjamin N. Smith, 95th 111. Int. 



James Bddmond, Lieut. 49th Ohio Inf 
Gideon R. Stiles, 14th Mich. Inf. 
Cyrus W. Levcrett, 1331 111. Inf. 
Frank J. Baird, Lieut. 138th 111.. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1866. 



Geo. E. Morrow, 21 0. Inf. 
Nathaniel J. Manning, Capt. 25th 0. Inf. 
Rich. H. Schooley, Lt. 50th N. Y. Eng. 
John D. Smith, Lt. 921 Ohio Inf. 
Milo P. Smith. Capt. 31st Ohio Inf. 
Cassius E. Stubbs, 29th Pa. Inf. 
Levi Moyer, Capt. 176th Pa. Inf. 
ErastuB F. Smith, Lt. 45th Ohio Inf. 
Virgil C. Leeds, Corp. 64th Ohio Inf. 
Emd. 8haw, Serg't-Maj. 110th Pa. Inf. 
. James M. Rice, 10th Dl. Inf. 
Wm. B. Parker, U. S. Mar. Corps. 
Sinclair D Parks, Serg't 138th Ind. Inf. 
Win. Page, 141st HI. Inf. 
Wm. F. Hunter, Capt. 97th Ohio Inf. 
Jerome Bo wen, Lt. 11th Mich. Inf. 
Lucian C. Rlanchard,28th Iowa lot. 
Joseph W Taylor, 51st 111. Inf. 
Daniel W, Crouse, 30th Penn. Inf. 



Lucian B. Crooker, Capt. 65th Dl. Inf. 

Heury C. Chapman, 21st Ind. Battery. 

Jas. W. Owens, Capt. 86lh Ohio Inf. 

Frank Evans, Maj. 81st Ohio. Inf. 

Hannibal Hart, Serg't 5th Mich Cav. 

Edson W. Lyman, Serg't 75th 111. Inf. 

Davii F. Embree, Capt. 42 i Ind. Inf. 

Harrison Wood mall, Maj. 115th Ind. Inf. 

Patrick H. Derby, Lt. 15th Ky. Cav. 

Sam'l M. Bowers, 7ih 111. Inf. 

Henry D. Merrill , 45th 111. Inf. 

Thos. L. Byrne, Serg't 11th Mass. Inf. 

Wilbur F. Hall, Corp. 81st N. Y. Inf. 

Stephen L. Taylor, 4th Vt. Inf. 

Charles Evans, 84th Ohio Inf. 

Rufus H. Blodget, 4th Wis. Inf. 

Chas. W. Diehl, 84th Ohio Inf. 

Lysander W. Tulieys, Lt.-Col. 44th 0. InT 

Watson Parrish, Corp. 89th 111. Inf. 



ARMY AND NAVY LIST OF THE MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT. 



CLASS OF 1851. 



Robert C. Kedzie, Surg. U. S. A., now Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Michigan Agricul- 



tural College. 



CLASS OF 1852. 



Edmund Andrews, Surg. 1st. Dl. Art. 
William Brown ell, " U. S. A. 
John 8. Jamison, " " 

John C. Norton, •« " 



Lnman S. Stevens, Surg. U. S. A. 
Morse K. Taylor. " Dl. Inf. 
William J. Sullivan, " 123d Ohio Inf. 
Frank T. Brison, " 29th Ind. Inf. 



DelocS. Heath, Surg. U. S. A. 



JobnR. Bailey, Surg. U. 8. A. 
Bolivar Barnum, " 7th Mich. Inf. 
Bneia Derby, " U.S.A. 



CLASS OF 1858. 

| Abel C. Roberts, Surg. U. 8. A. 
CLASS OF 1854. 



Addison R, Stone, Ass't Surg. 6th Mich. Cav. 
William Hill , Surg. 48th Dl. Inf. 
Wiilllam A. Peck, Surg. Pa. Inf. 



•Died in service or killed in battle . 

n 
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CLASS OF 1865. 



Zenas B. Bliss, 8urg. U. S. A. 

Reuben Crowell, Surg. U. S. A. 

Louis W. Fasquelle, Surg. 23d. Mich. Inf. 



William W. Green, Surg. U. S. A. 
Andrew T. McCurdy, Surg. U. S. A 
Joseph T. Woods, fc'urg. 90lb Ohio Inf. 



CLASS OF 1866. 



Fred. C. Dennison, Surg. U. S. A. 
Benjamin J. Korshey, Surg. U. 8. A. 
Edgar B. Knapp, " " 

Henry C. May, *» «* 

Alfred Nasi), «• «• 

Francis M. Oakley, '• 



Thadi:eus P. Secley, Surg. U. S. A. 

Almc n A. Thompson, Ass't Surg. 12th Mich. 

Inf. 
A?a K. Warren, Surg. U. P. A. 
Alvin F. Wheelon, Surg. U. S. A. 
George F. Witter, " *« 



CLASS OF 1867. 



George F. Hand, Surg. U. S. A. 
John R. Rico, " <• 
Cyrus Smith, »« " 
James F. Weeds, 4i 



♦George B. Wilson , Surg. U. S. A. 
Milton C. Wood worth, Surg, U. S. A. 
James R. Kay, Surg. 124th 111. Inf. 
Ira P. Smith, Surg. N. Y. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1868. 



Ira Brown, Surg. U. S. A. 
Samuel F. Chapin, Surg. U. S. A. 
Albert M. Holmer, " " 

Morgan L. Leach, " il 

Daniel Tliomas, " " 

William E. Thompson, Surg. U. S. A. 
Edgar B.Ward, •« «• 



Eugene II. Wood, Surg. U. S. A. 

♦Dwight D.Stebbins, Vol. Surg, for San'y 

Com'n. 
Joel Moody, Ass't Surg. 90th Pa. Inf. 
Thomas F. Dryden, Ass't Surg. Ind. Inf. 
Henry M. Lilly, Con't Surg. Hosp. of S. W. 



CLASS OF 1869. 



William F. Breakey, Surg. U. S. A. 
Byron S. Chase, " ' ; 

Eli H. Collar, " " 

Robert A. Everott, 
Charles L. Fr ink, 
Henry C.Hill, 
Andrew J. Hobart, 
Phincas A. Jewell, 



16th Mich. Inf. 
U. S. A. 



William Longshaw, Surg. U. S. A. 
Mahlon H. Raymond, " " 

John M. Shoemaker, " " 

William T. Sherwood , " « « 

Samuel Stevenson, " il 

James C. Wilson, « 8th Mich. Inf. 
William T. Beadles, Ass*t Sorg. HI. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1860. 



George W. Bowen, Ass't Surg. 16th Mich. Inf. 
Edgar Haun, " U. S. A. 

Fred A. Lord, " " 

Henry F. Lyster, " 6th Mich. Inf. 

William T. Plant, " U.S.N. 



Sameei R. Pratt, Surg. U. 8. A. 

Edward Twiss, " " 

Edward D. W. C. Wing, Surg. 63d Ohio Inf. 

Daniel C. Jones, Ass't Surg. 2d 111. Car. 

Henry W. Turner, Ass't Surg. 16th Wis. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1861. 



Albert L. Allen, Surg. U. S. A. 
A. Marvin Allen, Ass't Surg. 7th Mich. Inf. 
William W. Bailey, Surg. U. S. A. 
Ellas L. Bissell, Surg. U. S. A. 
♦Casswell R. Burton, Surg. U. S. A. 
Milton Chase, Surg. U. S. A. 
Anson T. Clark, Surg. U. S. A. 
Charles B. Tompkins, Surg. 111. Inf. 
Thomas Welsh, Ass't Surg. Pa. Cav. 
William Ross, Surg. 16th Ohio Inf. 
Caswell R. Burton, Surg. U. S. A. 
Henry A. Cleland, " «• 

Samuel R. Crawford, Surg. 102d Ohio Inf. 
Edward S. Crosier, " Ind. Inf. 
♦William H. Emerson, " U. S. A. 
William E. Frazer, " " 



Franklin B. Galbraith, Ass't Surg. 10th Mich. 

Inf. 
Jolin H. Hutchinson, Surg. U. S. A. 
Robert Le Baron, *« " 

•Robert P. Muenscher , " " 

Id win Philips, " •< 

George R. RiclHrds, Ass't Surg. Mich. Cav. 
Millard B. Smith, Surg. U. S. A. 
Eleazer C. Stangland, Surg. U. S. A. 
Justin G. Thompson, " «•* 

Samuel Whittemoro, " " 

Charles J. Lane, Ass't Surg. U. S. Steam 

Transport. 
William Commons, Ass't Surg. U. S. N. 
Charles E. Meyers, Surg. 82d Ohio Inf. 
A. B. Chapin, Surg. U. S. A. 



CLASS OF 1862. 



James P. Burchfleld, Surg. U. S. A. 
Almon Clark, " " 

John N.Gregg, « <'■ 

James W. Gutbrie, Ass't Sur 6 '. Va. Inf. 



Augutus C. VanDuyn, Surg. U. 8. A. 
Arthur J. Rosa, Surg. 66th Ohio Inf. 
Martin V. Leeper,Hosp. Ft'wdttthO. Bat'y. 
Alvan J. Cole, Ass't Surg. 14th Mioh. Inf. 



♦Died in service or killed in battle. 
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homas S. Johnson, Surg. U. S. A. 
John W. Mason, " «* 

Patrick W. O'fool, « 26th Mich. Inf. 
Martin E. Rider, •« U. S. A. 

William W. Root, " 75th N. Y. Inf. 
Preston B. Rose, Ass't Surg. 6th Mich. Inf. 
William H. Thacker, Surg. U. S. A. 



Walter B. Morrison , Ass't Surg. 3d Mich. 
Inf. 

George P. Taylor, Hosp. St'wd 3d Mich. Inf. 

Reuben Smith, Ass't Surg. Supply Ship Bos- 
ton. 

E. M. Farrclly, Mod. Cadet St. Louis Hosp. 

Benjamin P. Davis, Ass't Surg. 46th 0. Inf. 



CLASS OF 1868. 



John H. Doughty, Surg. U. S. A. 

Samuel Kitchen, " " 

Charles S. Merrill, " » 

Georgo E. Ranny, " " 

♦John F. Robinson , " " 

Robert J. Sloan " " 

Robert A. Whedon, " U. S. N. 

William H. Young, " U. S. A. 



♦Edward F.Bates, Surg. U. S. A. 
James N. Po3t, A83'i Surg. 28th Ky. Inf. 
Charles H. Stockong " lOthKy.Cav. 
Edward H. Dewey, Ass't Surg. U. S. A. 
William Fuller, Surg. 1st Mich. Inf. 
John H. Tilford, Ass't Surg. 29th Ind. Inf. 
Calvin Hathaway, Ass't Surg 130th 0. Inf. 
Stephens. Green, " " U. S. N. 



CLASS OF 1864. 



Reuben Woods, Ass't Surg. 111. Inf. 

Jacob B. Cassbeore, Ass't Surg. Gen'l Hosp'l. 

Albert B. Prescott, " " U.S.A. 



Clarenco M. Baker, Ass't Surg. U. S. Sharp- 
shooters. 
*Simon S. Bickncil, Surg. U. S. A. 



CLASS OF 1866. 



Miller S. Andersen, Ass't Surg. U. S. A. 
Medrick X. Holly, " « 104th 111. Inf. 
Dwight J. Harris, « « U.S.N. 
Richard Di:y, Ass't Surg. U. S. St'mr Conn. 
Morris D. Rouse, 30th N. J. Inf. 
Theodoric L. Shank, Hosp. St'wd 4th 0. Inf. 
William A. Chandler, Ass't Surg. U. S. A. 
William Byrnes, Capt. 1st Mich. Inf. 
Richard Bos worth, Ass't Surg. 86th Ind. Inf. 
John H. Dorn, 102d N. Y. Inf. 
Myron S. Clark, Hosp. St'wd 171st Ohio Inf. 
John C.Allen, " " 160th Ohio Inf. 
Phineas J. Mulvane, Contract Phys. U. S. A. 
Rollin D. Case, Hosp. St'wd " 

Lewis S. F. Pilchor, Hosp. St'wd " 

Edwm W. Goodwin, Ass't Surg. U. S. N. 
J. Thomas Strong, " " U. S.Col'dlnf. 
James H. Biteman, u " 151st 0. Inf. 
Calvin W. Burket, Capt. 67th Ind. Inf. j 



George M. Barber, 1st U. 8. Sharpshooters. 
Elbert L. Biakerly, Corp. 4th Pa. Inf. 
Hermann R. Bulson, Ass't Surg. Mich. Inf. 
Dwight Strickland-, Ass't Surg. 151st 0. Inf. 
Sidney S. Hall, Surg. St'wd Miss. Sq'drn. 
Jasper S. Miles, Cont. Surg. Gen'l Hosp. Miss. 
Wiliiam B. Malony, Ass't Surg. Del. Inf. 
William H. Ralston. 21st Ohio Inf. 
J. Francis Young, 12th Wis. Inf. 
Benjamin Grover, Capt. 46th Ind. Inf. 
Charles A. loiter, " 61st Ohio Inf. 
Albert M. Wilbur, 4th Mich. Inf. 
Israel Bedoll, Ass't Surg. 6th Ohio Inf. 
Ludwell G. Thacker, IstSergH 100th 0. Inf. 
David D. Talbot, Ass't Surg. Gen'l Hosp. 

No. 2. 
David M. Anderson, Ass't Surg. 13th Tcnu. 

Inf. 
Jacob B. Hough, Ma j. 31- 1 Ohio Inf. 



CLASS OF 1866. 



James H. Long, Capt. 68th Ohio Inf 

John F. Hawley, 104th " 

Jas. S. Rosobcry , Hosp. Stow. 66th 111. Inf. 

Philip B. Cook, Chap. 86th Ind. Inf. 

Jas. B. Porter, Hosp. Stow. 47th 0. Inf. 

Jos. G Gilbert, 143i Ohio Inf. 

Henry S. Kilbourn, Cont. Phys. U. S. A. 

Jonathan Kersey, 21st Ind. Inf. 

Edward J. Dickinson, 17th 111. Inf. 

Richard W. Berry, 4th 111. Inf. 

John W. Waughop, 17tii 111. Inf. 

Jacob Bos worth. Scrg't 139th Ind. Inf. 

John P. Averv, 11th Ind. Inf. 

J. A. Northup, Hosp. Stow. 86th N. Y. Inf. 

John Bennett, 20th Mich. Inf. 

R. S. Brice, Hosp. Stew. Louisville, Ky. 

trarauel J. Starr, Hosp. Stew. 24th Iowa Inf. 

Alex. H. Scott, Jr.,Serg't 6th Mich. Inf. 

Frank B. Scarlo, 31 Wis. Cav. 

A. J. Salts, Surg. Camp Carrington, Intl. 

Edward M. Hume . 101st Ohio Inf. 

Hugh Hendrichsoh, 145th Ohio Inf. 

Julius C. Holmes, 44th Iowa Inf. 

William H. Herrich, 87th Ohio Inf. 

John S. Hood, 10th Ky. Cav. 

Melancton II. Fisk, 40th Wis. Inf. 



James H. Long, Cupt. 68th Ohio Inf. 
Elbridge G. Wheelock,65th Ind. Inf. 
Jeremiah U. Wick, lZflh Penn. Inf. 
Solon Tilford, Corp. 3d Indiana Cav. 
J. Wesley Copelaud. Corp. 12th Vt. Inf. 
Robert Aikman, 18th Indiana Infantry. 
Austin W. Alvord, Captain 109th N. Y. Inf. 
Henry Jay ne, Capt. and A. D. C. 
Joseph Kingham, 169th Ohio Inft. 
Levi W. Kclper, Hosp. Stow. 63d Ohio Inf. 
Genl. W. H. Kemper, Asst. Surg. 17th Ind. 

Inf. 
Thomas C. Kinmont, Capt. 44th Ind. Inft. 
Georgo W.Kemp, Hosp. Clerk 19th Ind. Inf. 
Francis M. Pickings, Capt. 31st Ind. Inf. 
Buckner H. Paslcy , Hosp. St'wd 111. Inf. 
Harris E. Patteoson, 121st Ohio Inf. 
Thomas F. McCrcarv, Capt. 145th Pa. Inf. 
Henry A. Morris, St'wd 1st Brig. 3d Div. 

5th Corps. 
George W; Murdock, Hosp. St'wd let Minn. 

Cav. 
James B. Maplo, 86th Ohio Inf. 
Perry McElvanc, 137th Pa. Inf. * 
James B. McLean, Capt. 4th Mich. Inf. 
John N. McKolvev, 11th Pa. Inf. 



*Dici in service or killed iu bnttlo. 
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William W. Pierce, 87th ln<l. Inf. 
James 8. Gillott, Serg't 101st N. Y. Inf. 
Henry C. Grover, Ass t. -Surg, 30th Ind. Inf. 
Benjamin F. Gohoen. 2 1 Ky. Inft. 
Spencer W. Garwood, Cap t. 182d 0. Inf. 
James Guian. 17th Mich. Iufi. 
John Green, 8th Delaware Inf. 
Joseph L. Gilbert, 143d Ohio Inf. 



Ellas J. Reed, 6th Ind. Inf. 

Michael Rooney , 2 J Ohio Inf. 

Parld P. Robbins, Hcsp. St'wd 17th Ind. Inf. 

Warren J. Reed, 1st Serg't 86th Ind. Inf. 

Clarcnden R. Darling, Serg't 46*h l a. Inf. 

llobort W. O'Dell, Hoep. SVwd U. S. N. 

Adolphus Jacobi, " " 9th Wis. Inf. 



ANNUAL KEPOET OF THE STATE BOAED OF 
EDUCATION. 



Notwithstanding the disturbed condition of the country, the 
public interests intrusted to the State Board of Education have 
enjoyed their usual degree of prosperity. The Normal School 
has moved on in its old line of eminent usefulness and success. 
The value of this school to the State cannot be easily estimated. 
Besides all it accomplishes in the matter of training teachers 
for the public schools, the good it does by the exhibition it 
affords of a school almost perfect in its organization and work, 
and the general stimulation it lends to the general study of 
educational science and art, are producing marked and valua- 
ble results throughout our entire school system. It richly 
deserves the continued and liberal support of the Legislature. 

Only one serious drawback has been found to the full useful- 
ness of the school; that is the disposition shown by many of its 
graduates to forsake, at a very early period, the business of 
teaching, and thus to rob the State of the benefit it sought in 
providing for their education. It is not to be wondered at that 
some should change their plans and purposes as they advance 
in education, but others, it is feared, only make the pretence 
of desiring to fit themselves as teachers, in order to secure 
admission to the school, and obtain their education at the 
public expense. All is done that can well be done to prevent 
this abuse of the bounty 6f the State. Each pupil is required 
tp sign, before entering the school, a certificate of his intention 
to become a teacher, and the whole course of instruction is 
managed to produce, as far as practicable, an earnest love for 
the work of teaching. 

But while some prove thus recreant to their declarations and 
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duty, the large majority of the graduates do enter upon the 
work to which they pledged themselves, and nobly pay back to 
the State in their richer service, the money it expended in their 
education. 

THE AGRICULTURAL AND NORMAL MUSEUM. 

In January last the Executive Committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Society offered to establish on the Normal School 
grounds its permanent Museum, and to appropriate two thou- 
sond dollars toward the erection of a suitable building, provided 
this Board and the citizens of Ypsilanti would furnish three 
thousand dollars for the same purpose. The school having 
long felt the need of suitable rooms for its library and cabinets, 
the Board deemed it wise to accept this offer of the Agricultural 
Society, and, on receiving the necessary assurances that at least 
fifteen hundred dollars of the sum required would be fur- 
nished by the citizens of Ypsilanti, entered into contract to 
proceed with the erection of the proposed building. Plans hav- 
ing been procured the work was begun, and the walls are 
already nearly completed. The building will be an elegant 
structure, seventy feet in length by forty in width, and of the 
height of two stories above the basement, with a projecting 
porch and tower furnishing entrance halls and offices. The 
main building will afford a spacious lecture room for the winter 
meetings of the Society, and a capacious apartment for tKe 
cabinets and libraries, both of the Agricultural Society and of 
the Normal School. 

The wisdom of this movement can scarcely be questioned by 
an unprejudiced mind. The Agricultural Society obtains, by a 
• moderate outlay, a Museum building as available for its use as 
if the title vested in itself and it was to enjoy the sole occu- 
pancy. The Normal School secures, for a sum within its too 
scanty means, accommodations which cannot but add largely 
to its usefulness and comfort. By this union of their efforts, 
both interests are helped to a building beyond the reach of 
either alone; and each is enabled to avail itself of the advan- 
tages of the cabinets collected by the other. 
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It needs to be remarket! that the appropriation on the part 
of the Board of Education does not come at all from the gene- 
ral funds of the Normal School. A part is furnished by the 
citizens of Ypsilanti, and the remainder is drawn from a fund 
derived from a fee paid by the students partly for the support 
of the library. The Board point with pride to the fact that the 
library of the school, lost by the disastrous fire of 1859, has 
been replaced without the aid of one dollar from the State, and 
now, without any extra State appropriation, the institution is 
about to be provided with beautiful and commodious library 
rooms. 

It ought also to be added that this union of the agricultural 
element with the Normal School is in strict accordance with 
the views of the founders, and in obedience to the letter of the 
law of its organization. Section second of this law defines it 
as an aim of the school " to give instruction in the mechanic 
arts, and in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chemistry;" 
and section seventh directs the Board of Education " to provide 
suitable grounds and buildings, implements of husbandly and 
mechanical tools, either by purchase or lease, for the purpose of 
more effectually and experimentally carrying out the provisions 
of the second section of this act, to give instruction in the 
mechanic arts, and in the arts of husbandry and agricultural 
chemistry." Instead of being in fault, therefore, in the step 
now taken, the Board of Education is culpable rather for its 
long neglect of this plain provision of the law, a culpability 
however, which will rest lightly upon it, when the essential 
incongruities of this statute, and the lack of all appropriations 
by the Legislature for meeting its requirements, are considered. 

The statistics of the school for the year are as follows : 
STATISTICS. 

NORMAL DEPARTMNNT. 

Number of pupils in Class A, 59 

" ' B, 84 

" ' C, 76 

D, .76- 
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Number of pupils in Clasa E 21 

F, 27 

Total, 342 

CLASS GRADUATED MARCH 10, 1864. 

Edward P. Allen, Manchester. 
Emma Artley, South Plymouth. 
Jerome W\ Cams, Walled Lake. 
Nettie M. Clarkston, Tecumseh. 
Ella B. Dixon, Petersburg. 
Rachel Dunham, Dundee. 
Marshall D. Ewell, Ann Arbor. 
Sarah E. Edwards, Adrian. 
Elizabeth Gleason, Battle Creek. 
Helen Gleason, Battle Creek, 
Alexander Maltman, Ontonagon. 
John Montgomery, East Nankin. 
Maria Moore, York. 
Marshall Le Baron, Saline. 
Elizabeth Stewart, East Nankin. 
May Thayer, Three Rivers. 
Loretta M. Townley, Jackson.— Total 17. 

No. of pupils who have taught in the Experimental Department, 48. 
" " " received Training Course Certificate, 34. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 
The course of study pursued in the Normal School is as follows: 

NORMAL TRAINING COURSE. 

First Term— A Glass. 

1. Concrete Arithmetic; Mental and Practical Arithmetic. 

2. Object Lessons in Geography ; Synthetical Geography and Map Drawing 

3. Drawing of Lines, Plane and Solid Geometrical Figures and Leaf 
Forms. 

4. Reading, Spelling by object lessons, Penmanship, Composition by 
-Object lessons, Elementary Philosophy. ^ / 

Second Term—B Class. 

1. Higher Arithmetic, Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 4 

2. Synthetical Grammar, Composition. 

3. Drawing of Fruits, Flowers and Animals. 

4. Elocution, VocalsMusic, with method of Teaching it. 

Third Term-rC Glass. 

1. Analytical Grammar, with method of Teaching. 

2. Physical Geography, with method of Teaching. 
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3. Object Lessons in Common Things, Colors, Geometrical Figures, 
Botany, Zoology and Properties of Bodies. Lectures on Primary Teaching. 

4. Attendance and Practice in Experimental School. 

The Higher Normal Course. 
Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry; Latin and 
Greek (for young men), Latin and German or French (for young ladies), 
Intellectual Philosophy and Vocal Music, Lectures on the numerous topics 
embraced under the Laws of Development,, the Philosophy of Instruction, 
and the organization and Management of Graded Schools. 

EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT — NUMBER OP PUPIM. 

Primary Department. 
/ 
1st Grade, 10 

2d « 8 

3d - '. 16 

Total 34 

Intermediate Department. 

1st Grade, 24 

2d < 20 

3d •' 13 

Total, . . . '. 57 

Grammar Department. 
1st Grade 9 

2d " :....: 18 

3d •« 24 

Total '. 51 

High School Department. 

1st Grade, 

2d " ._ 

•Ml v.. ■•••••••••••■ 

Total in Experimental Department, '. . , . 14f 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

Primary Department— Ui Grade. 

Primary Colors by Object Lessons. 
Forms, Lines, etc., Drawing. 
Number, Counting by Objects. 
Words, Things before Name3. 
Moral Stories. Singing, Gymnastics. 

18 
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2d Grade. 

Color. Scale of Tints and Shades of Primary. 

Form, Angles, Plane Figures, Leaves, Animals, Words. 

Sounds, 1st. Long Vowels, 2d, Short, 3d, Combination with Consonants. 

Number, Counting by Objects. 

Moral Stories, Singing, Gymnastics, Concert Verses. 

Zd Grade. 

Color, Scale of Secondary. 

Properties of Matter, Natural Philosophy by Object Lessons. 
Flowers and their Organs, Animals, Approach Classification. 
Number, Numerical Gymnastics, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication 
and Division Tables. * 

Ground Rule3 without Figures. 
Reading one-half of Primer, Spelling by Sounds. 
Drawing the Alphabet. 
Moral c lories. Sinking. Gymnastics, Concert Verses. 

Intermediate Department — 1st Grade. 

Color — Tertiary and Harmony. 

Natural Philosophy — Experiments on Air and Water. 

Form— Animals, Classiiication and Collection. 

Number — Object Lessons on Tables. 

Reading— Finish Prmmer— Spelling by Object Lessons. 

Drawing, Writing, Singing, Scale, Gymnastics, &c. 

2'./ Grade. 

First Introduction of a Text Book. 
Lessons In Bdf any— Natural Philosophy. 
■ ■ Number— Readiug, Spelling by Sounds and by Letters. 
Composition by Object Lessons, Drawing, Writing. 
Moral Stories, Singing, Gymnastics. 

M Grade. 

Botany, Specimens, Drawing Leaf Forms. 
iTTTKatural Philosophy— Zoology, Animal Forms. 
Object Lessons' preparatory to 'Geography. 
Number. £ 

Reading, Spelling, Composition, Penmanship, Singing, Gymnastics. 

EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT— NUMBER OF PUPILS. 

Primary Department. 

1st Grade, 10 

2d Grade *. '.. £ 

3d Grade 16 

Total, t 34 
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Intermediate Department. * 

1st Grade, ; .' 24 

2d Grade, ' 20 

3d Grade, 13 

Total, 57 

Grammar Department 

1st Grade, 9 

2d Grade, 18 

3d Grade, 24 

Total, 51 

Whole number for the year, 142 

Whole number now present, 121 

Whole number of teachers, 54 

Grammar Department — 1st Grade. 

Elementary Grammar, Zoological Drawing, Practical Arithmetic, Read- 
ing, Spelling, Composition, singing. 

2d Grade. 

Advanced Arithmetic, Zoology, Advanced Grammar, Reading, Spelling, 
Composition. 

3d Grade. » 

German or Latin, Algebra, Entomology. 

High School Department — 1st Grade. 

Algebra finished, German 'Latin or French, Botany. 

2d Grade. 

Geometry, Elements of Chemistry, Latin, German or French. 
3d Grade. 

Geometry finished, Chemistry finished, Latin, German or French. 

SUMMARY. 

Whole number in Normal Department 359 

Whole number in Experimental Department 142 

Total for the year 501 

SCHOOL LIBRARY CONTRACT. 

In order to secure the proposals, and effect a contract for 
the supply of library books, it was found necessary to stipulate 
with the contractor, that a new tariff of prices for the books 
contracted for, should be made for the coming year, with an 
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increase or diminution of such prices proportionate to the rise 
or fall of the publishers' rates during tho year. No man could 
safely undertake, amid the uncertainty attonding tho currency 
of the country, to furnish the books on any other terms. In 
accordance with this arrangement, a new list of prices has been , 
agreed upon, and will be duly sent to the districts and town- 
ships as the law requires. 

The purchases of books for the libraries during the year have 
been small, as might have been expected. 

The Board need not reiterate here the statements so often 
made, of the value and importance of these cheapest of all 
agencies of popular education. Though apparently unappre- 
ciated at present by the most of tho districts, the time will 
certainly come when an intelligent people will no longer permit 
the splendid literature of their language, the writings of their 
great poets, and historians and scholars, to lie unused, in the 
mighty work of training the childhood of the country in tilt 
ideas, the science and civilization of the fathers. 

W. J. BAXTER, President. 

J. M. GREGORY, Secretary, (ex officio.) 

EDWIN WILLITS, 

DANIEL B. BROWN. 
December 6, 1864. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



State Normal School in Account with Benjamin Follett, T*ta&urer» 

DEBIT. 



1868-64. 



No. 
Or- 
der. 



To Whom Drawn. 



Object. 



Dec. 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



5 
16 
16 
16 
16 
19 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
5 
1 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

n 

18 
J9 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



B. Barnes & Co., 
W. J. Baxter,. . 

E. Willite 

Dan'l E. Brown.. 
J. M. Gregory, . , 
A. S. Welch,!.. 
J. F. Carey, 

D. P. Maybew,. . 

E. L. Ripley,... 

A.Miller, 

J. Goodison,. . . . , 
A. D. Aldrich,.. 

E. A. Hurlburt,.. 

L. Pomeroy, 

EL. Jacobs 

F. Raymond,. ... 

H. Jacobs, 

D. Quinn, 

A. 8. Welch,.... 
J. F. Carey, 

D. P. Mayhew,. . . 

B. L. Ripley,.... 

A. Miller, : 

J. Goodi8on, 

A. D. Aldrich, . . . 

E. A. Hnrlburt,.. 

P. H. Pease, 

L. Pomeroy, 

D, E. Brown, 



1,000 Certificates, 
Ser. and Expenses, 



to date,. 



Bills of Books. 
Services to date, 
Sawing wood,. . 
Services to date, 



$58 00 
98 30 
28 50 

13 20 

14 25 
450 00 
300 00 
300 00 
300 00 
250 00 
150 00 
162 50 
112 50 

87 50 

66 25- 

85 00 

66 25 

30 63 

450 00 

800 00 

300 00- 

300 00 

250 00 

150 00 

162 50 

112 50 

205 12 

87 50 

22 17 
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Public instruction, 
order statement— continued. 



IMS*. 



No. 
Or- 
der, 



Mar. 


11 


|| 


12 


|| 


12 


If 


12 


|| 


12 


II 


12 


it 


12 


ii 


12 


U 


IS 


u 


12 


H 


12 


u 


12 


11 


12 


tl 


12 


II 


12 


Apr! 


28 


■i 


28 


June 


6 


ii 


11 


ii 


11 


H 


11 


u 


11 


a 


11 


u 


11 


tjf 


11 


t| 


11 


II 


11 


IC 


11 


fl 


11 


11 


11 


it 


13 


41 


20 


ii 


20 


41 


20 


*J 


20 


11 


20 


- it 


20 


| It 


i20 


. ■>! 


20 


. K 


20 


11 


20 


l| 


20 



30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
:^ 
ss 

40 
-II 
12 
4:1 
M 



To Wlioro Drawn. 



Ofcjwt. 



E. Willits, .. 

J. M. Gregory, 



B. Fnllett,, 



P. Stiner 

Smith & Bra 

C. P. Damon k Co., 

E.J. Mills,/ 

J, M. Crane, 

J, Kennedy,, ....** 

D. Coon, , 

D. Bays, 

EL Jacobs,. . 

J. Keelain 

H. Jacobs, . , 

46JA.S. Welch, 

47 O, Jacobs, 

48'D. E. Brown 

49 jB. Willits 

50 B, FoHett,.,, ,.„ 
52 0. R. Pattison,... 
§3 E. Samson, 

54 Dray Co., 

55 0, Lowrey 

56 Wm McAudrew, 

57 J. M, Gregory, .« 

58 Louisa Jacobs, ■ . 



Services to date*. 
Barnard's J. of B., 
Ser, & Ex. to date. 

Sun. bills allowed, 



Gas Fixtures 

Sun.forLabratory, 
" Nor. Scli'l, 

" per bill,. . 
ii m 

Labor, «•««*•»»** 
8 Map Rods,. 
Rep. wheelbarrow, 
Services to date,. 

Cartage, . . * . 

Serv. to April 30, 
Engrav. Diplomas, 
iScrv. to June 1,. . 
Serv, & Expenses, 



59 Smith & Bro.,. 



60 
61 
62 
68 
<i? 

(ti 
66 
67 
68 
69 
10 
Tl 
■.:> 



E. J. Mills,.. .;„. 

Mills & Camp, 

A.Miller, 

J. M. Gregory, . . , 

Welch, .... 

Carey, , 

Maybe w, . , , 

Ripley, , 

A. Miller, , 

J. Goodistfn,-. 

F. H Pease,. 

A. D. Aldrieh 

E. A. Hurlburt,.. 



A. ri. 
J. F, 

D. P, 

E. L. 



Sundry bills 

Printing, 

Blank Books, 

Dray, 

Lab.forNor.Seh'l, 
Bills rendered,... 
Services to date, 
Labor, cleaning, _. 
Sund.forLab'tory, 
» Nor.Scb T J, 

ii n 

Tuoiug Piano lyr., 
Exp. & Sundries,., 
Services to date,,. 



Amount 



$24 80 

9 00 

24 50 

302 75 

137 93 
6 93 

169 18 

4 54 

62 40 

5 59 
2 45 

2 00 
1 50 

54 00 

63 00 
180 00 

39 00 

20 70 

12 00 

216 50 

3 60 
4 
1 



4 
I 

81 



S7 

00 

3: 

K 
93 



13 00 
23 15 

2 ^0 



58 
00 



1 

4 

12 25 
450 00 
300 Ul) 
300 Ofl 
BOO 00 
250 00 
150 00 
126 00 
162 50 
112 50 
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ORDER STATEMENT CONTINUED 





1864. 


No. 
Or- 
der. 


June 20 


13 


Jv 


ily 8 
' 12 


14 
15 




1 12 


16 




< 12 


11 




* 12 


18 




' 12 


19 




' 12 


80 




'• 12 


81 




« 12 


82 




* 12 


83 




• 12 


84 


Se 

i 


pt. 11 

' 17 


85 
86 



To Whom Drawn. 



Object. 



L. Pomeroy 

H. Jacobs, 

A. S. Welch 

J.F.Carey, 

D. P. May hew, . . 

E. L Ripley, 

A.Miller, 

J. Goodison, 

P. H. Pease, 

A. D. Aldrich . . . . 
E. A. Hurlburt . . . 
L. Pomeroy,.. 
Daniel E. Brown,. 
J. M. Gregory,.. . . 



Salary to <iate 

3< j rv. a.s J hi i i tor,.. 
Salary t<> ^ept. 20 



Expenses, 
Balance, . 



$87 50 

39 00 

450 00 

300 00 

300 00 

300 00 

250 00 

150 00 

125 00 

JG2 50 

112 50 

87 50 

23 75 

19 50 

936 87 



$11,904 81 



CREDIT. 

1863. 

Balance, $934 36 

December 17. By Warrant, 2,500 00 

1864. 

March 12. By Warrant, 1,400 00 

June 11. " " , 3,000 00 

July 9. " " 9,500 00 

" A. S. Welch, for gas, 8 45 

" Tuition from October 1, 1863, to 

October 1, 1864,. . . , 1,562 00 

• $11,904 81 
Balance, 936 87 



COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES OF LEARNING. 



STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

State Agricultural College, ) 
Nov. 22, 1864. J 

Hon. J. M. Gregory: 

Dear Sir — The office of Secretary of the State Agricultural 
College and of the State Board of Agriculture has been 
filled by the appointment of Sanford Howard, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, well known in the agricultural world through his writing s 
and his agency in the importation of stock fr#m England. 
The Secretary has his office in Lansing, as his duties are as 
largely connected with the agriculture of the State in gen- 
eral, as with the concerns of the College in particular. He 
lectures before the College classes on a variety of topics con- 
nected with the selection and care of stock, etc. The persons 
giving instruction in botany and in mathematics have been 
made Professors of those branches. The present number of 
the Faculty is seven. 

A full course of study at the College requires four years; in 
addition to which there is a preparatory year for those who 
need. 

By far the greater number of students pursue the full four 

years course. Students, however, frequently come to study 

Chemistry, Botany, or some other branches, without desiring 

to take the full course, and are permitted to make a selection 

of the studies pursued at the time, subject to the approval of 

the Faculty. 

The Course embraces: 
19 
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1st. One and a half years daily lessons in Chemistry, and its 
applications to Agriculture. Classen work in the Laboratory 
three hours a day for one-half yoar. 

2nd. One years daily lessons in Botany, Horticulture, and 
related subjects. 

3d. One and one-half years daily lessons in Animal Physiol- 
ogy, Zoology, Entomology, Stock-breeding. 

4th. Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Leveling, Surveying, 
Mechanics of Solids . and Fluids, Industrial Drawing, As- 
tronomy. 

5th. Meteorology, Geology, Landscapo Gardening, Inductive 
Logic. 

6th. Full courses of lectures on Farm Operations, on the Se- 
lection and Care of Stock, #c.* 

7th. A great variety of labor upon the farm, and in the differ- 
ent gardens, in the care of stock, and the use of tools. Three 
hours daily labor is required by law. Wages on a maximum 
of eight cents per hour is paid for the work. This labor helps 
to pay for board, which is always furnished at cost. The rela- 
tion of labor to Instruction has been established anew within 
the last two years, and the somewhat imperfect trial given to 
the new system for uniting them more closely, is highly satis- 
factory. All labor is performed under the direction of the 
Professors in the College, and as far as possible under immedi- 
ate instruction. 

8th. Political Economy, History, English Literature, Mental 
Philosophy, &c. 

The library is increased annually by a few hundred dollars' 
worth of books. The Museum has received some valuable 
additions, and the farm is becoming better adapted to the pur- 
poses of instruction, yearly. To the Shorthorn and Devon 
stock, purchased last year, have been added this year, Ayrshire 
cattle, Merino and Southdown sheoep — pure blood — and other 
animals. 

The interest of students is turned towards the applications 
of the various sciences, while the sciences themselves are also 
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i 

presented in their rigid scientific aspect. In this respect there 
has been a great advance upon the condition of things in 
years preceding the present. 

The College graduated five this autumn. The class at one 
time numbered twenty-one, of whom the army took more than 
half, and the scarcity of labor most of the others. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your ob't serv't, 
^ T. C. ABBOT, 

President. 



ADRIAN COLLEGE. 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES. 

Adbiak, Nov. 19th. 1864. 
To Hon. J. M. Gregory, 8upt. of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — In behalf of the Trustees and Faculty of Adrian 
College, I am happy to be able to report continued prosperity 
in all the departments of the College for the years 1863 and 
1864. 

The aggregate attendance of students was as follows, viz: 

Seniors, 16 

Juniors, 8 

Sophomores, . . . . 15 

Freshmen, : 17 

Senior Preparatory, 105 

Junior Preparatory, , 109 

Elective Studies and Teachers' Class, 43 



Total, 318 

Ladies, 169 

Gentlemen, 144 

313 



Since my last report, an important addition has been made 
to our buildings in the ereotion of an extensive hall, known ,as 
Che Kost Cabinet Hall, containing a spacious room, fifty by 
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eighty feet, to be fitted for the. disposition and arrangement of 
the Cabinet of Natural Science, donated by Dr. J. Kost, Profes- 
sor of Geology and Chemistry. The internal arrangement of 
the hall is not yet fully completed, but will be as early as prac- 
ticable, and the cabinet properly mounted and opened for 
examination. 

The first floor of this building contains recitation and lecture 
rooms, occupied by the Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Natural History, the Professor of Geology, the Professor of 
Language; also, rooms for laboratory, apparatus, etc. 

To the munificent donation of Prof. Kost* above alluded to, 
and including valuable collections in Geology, Mineralogy and 
Conchology, large additions have been made, and some 
exchanges secured, from European Universities, of geological 
and other specimens of great value. 

THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

A special department providing for the instruction of stu- 
dents in Theology, has been established, under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Luther Lee, Professor of Theology and Biblical 
Literature, subject to the following regulations: v 

The conditions of admission to the Theological Department 
are satisfactory evidence of Christian character, and such literary 
attainments as will, in the judgment of the Faculty, enable the 
party to study Theology to advantage. 

The terms and vacations are the same as those of the College 
Department. 

Those studies included in the Theological Course, which be- 
long to the regular College Course, will be pursued in the College 
classes. 

No charge will be made for tuition in the Theological Depart- 
ment. 

The . regular course of study occupies three years, and 
embraces the following subjects : 

The Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

History of the Sacred Canon. 

The Scriptures in their Original Languages. 
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Biblical Interpretation. • 

Systematic Theology. 

Mental and Moral^Philosophy. 

Church History and Qhurch Government. 

Sacred Ehetoric. 

Compositions and Extemporaneous Discussions. 

Composition and Delivery of Sermons. 

Duties of the Pastoral Office. 

Those who are too far advanced in life, or who, from any 
other cause, cannot consistently pursue the full course, and who 
are adjudged to have a good degree of fitness for the work of 
the ministry, may be admitted to a shorter course by selecting 
from the above, under the direction of the Faculty, such studies 
as appear best adapted to promote their usefulness. 

By special friends of tke College, the chair of Dr. Lee has 
been endowed for the ensuing five years. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

A greater degree of attention than formerly has been given 
to instrumental music, and the number of students in this class 
has considerably increased. The College has secured, in addi- 
tion to instruments before possessed, three first class pianos 
and a parlor organ. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The work of endowing the College has been entered upon 
with fair prospect of success. From the sale of scholarships, 
bequests and donations, a funded capital of over $80,000, in 
addition to the buildings, has been secured. An Orange Scott 
Professorship has been specially designated in connection with 
the* President's chair, and an amount of $20,000 determined 
upon for its endowment, is nearly filled. Rev. W. W. Lyle, 
and Rev. C. F. Hawley, are employed as agents of the College, 
and are operating more immediately within the churches of the 
Wesleyan Methodist connection, for the procurement of 
" resources for the endowment of the College. ' Thus far their 
efforts have been highly successful. 
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TRUSTEES FACULTY. 

Since the time of our last commencement, Dr. Mahan has 
withdrawn from the College, leaving a vacancy in its Presidency 
not yet filled by the Board of Trustees. The members of the 
Board are: 

, President; Hon. L. G. Berry, Treasurer, De- 
troit; Rev. John McEldowney, Secretary, Adrian; Fitch Reed, 
Esq., Cambridge; T. D. Ramsdell, Esq., Adrian; Hon. R. R. 
Beecher, Adrian; Rev. S. P. Rice, Adrian; Henry Hart, Esq., 
Adrian; William H. Scott, Esq., Adrian; L C. Pendleton, Esq., 
Detroit; Rev. S. B. Smith, Troy, Ohio; Rev. M. B. Wilsey, 
Coldwater. 

The Faculty of Instruction are — 

, President, and Orange Scott Professor of 

Mental and Moral Science. 

Rev. John McEldowney, A. M., Vice President, and Professor 
of Latin and Greek Language and Literature. 

Rev. James McEldowney, A. M., Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy. 

Rev. L W. McKeever, A. M., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Natural History. 

Rev. J. Kost, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Geology. 

Rev. Luther Lee, D. D., Professor of Theology and Biblical 
Literature. 

Miss Mattie H. Pomeroy, Principal of the Ladies' Depart- 
ment 
m ,N. W. Wilcox, Teacher of Penmanship and Book-keeping. 

Miss Eliza M. Wright, Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music 

Ph. H. Dowling, Assistant Professor of Mathematics* 

To subdue the slaveholders' rebellion, and to defend onr 
country against the wicked devices of treason, has required so 
many of our best young men, that the number of students in 
advanced college classes has not increased in proportion to the 
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Bumber in the Preparatory Department. Yet we have main- 
tained the regular curriculum of study, and, as will be seen by 
the Summary above given, have all the regular college classes 
in successful operation. The graduating class of 1864 num- 
bered fourteen members. The present year has opened with 
a larger number of students than during any former period. 

It has been the united aim of the Faculty of Instruction to 
* maintain throughout the College an elevated moral sentiment, 
and a devoted attachment to the claims of Christianity. 
Revivals of Religion have prevailed during every year of the 
College; sometimes with more immediate resuits than at other 
times. During the past year over fifty designated themselves 
among the earnest inquirers after salvation, and a large pro- 
portion of them professed faith in Christ. Religious interest is 
maintained in the College without any recognition of sectarian 
at denominational bias; participated in by students and profes- 
sors connected with various orders of the christian Church, and 
the unity of the spirit has been most happily preserved in the 
bonds of peace. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Yours, truly, 

JOHN MoELDOWNEY, 

Secretary. 



ALBION COLLEGE. 

REPORT 07 TRUSTEES. 

Albion College, ) 
Albion, Mich., Nov. 30, 1864. ) 

Hon. John M. Gbbgory, Supt. of Pub. Instruction, Lansing, Michr 

Sni — At the close of the collegiate year 1863-4, the entire' 

Board of Instruction of Albion College resigned. There was 

no catalogue published. A new Faculty was elected, and the 

College has opened with fair prospect of success. 

The buildings, library, apparatus, laboratory, cabinet, musical 

instruments, terms of aduissien, departments of Instruction, 

course of study, etc., remain as heretofore reported. The assets 
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of the institution, in grounds, buildings, fixtures, etc., may 
safely be estimated . at* fifty thousand dollars. Its liabilities, 
except scholarship demands for tuition in the solid branches of 
instruction, are about two thousand dollars. 

Two hundred and eighty-eight students were in attendance 
the past collegiate year. 

An effort is now being made to secure by donation, a perma- 
nent endowment fund of one hundred thousand dollars, which 
effort its friends hope will be successful 

The Trustees, officers, and Board of Instruction, herewith 
reported, are for the collegiate year 1864-5. 

CORPORATION. 

Julius D. Morton, Esq., Detroit; James W. Sheldon, Esq., 
Albion; Samuel W. Walker, Esq., Kalamazoo; Rev. A. M. 
Fitch, Albion; Rev. George B. Jocelyn, Albion; Rev. George 
Smith, Adrian; William Bort, Esq,, Niles; Joseph S. Tuttte, 
Esq., Niles; Rev, Samuel Clemens, Jr., Detroit; David Preston, 
Esq., Detroit; Rev. W. H. Brockway, Albion; Rev. Abram Bil- 
lings, Albion; Martin Haven, Esq., Albion. 

OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION. 

Julius D. Morton, Esq,, President; James W. Sheldon, Esq., 
1st Vice President; Samuel W. Walker, Esq., 2d Vice President; 
Rev. A. M. Fitch, Treasurer; Rev. George B. Jocelyn, Secre- 
tary; Rev. J. Coggshall, Agent. 

FACULTY. 

Rev. George B. Jocelyn, D. D., President, and Professor of 
Mental and Moral Science. 

Miss Rachel Carney, Preceptress, and Professor of Modern 
Languages. 

Wm. H. Shelley, Professor of Ancient Languages. 

Rev. Wm. H. Perrine, A. M., Professor of Natural Sciences 
and the Fine Arts. 

Miss Juliette Bradbury, Teacher of Music. 

On behalf of the Board of 1 Trustees. 

GEO. B. JOCELYN, Secretary. 
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grand'traverse college. 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES. 

/ 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. of Public Instruction: 

The Grand Traverse College is a new institution, located 
between Chrystal Lake and the Benzie, or Bees Scies River, in 
the heart of the agricultural district known as the Grand 
Traverse country. It was projected about five years ago by an 
association of the friends of education, who propose to aid in 
its endowment. The plan of the founders includes a colony 
and village, with an institution of learning as a centre of inter- 
est and source of benefit for the colony and the northern region 
of our State. 

About ten thousand acres of land were selected at an early 
period, one-fourth of wj^ich, with other grants by individuals, 
has been donated to the institution. The school is still in an 
incipient state. It received a charter two years since, and funds 
were provided to erect the first building, but the unusual 
advance in the price of labor and material has deterred the 
trustees from erecting their buildings until more auspicious 
times shall come; which they hope will be within the present or 
ensuing year. 

In the meantime, a class preparatory to collegiate study, is 
taught by Prof. Reuben Hatch, and the colony and other asso- 
ciated interests are progressing. 

The plan contemplates agricultural and horticultural study 
on the part of the students, for which purpose a tract of land 
adjacent to the college grounds has been appropriated. 

The college, located in an entirely new region of the State, 
can be developed only with the progress of population, but the 
plan^of the founders will be eventually realized, with large 
benefit, as it is hoped, resulting to the new portion of our State 
in which it is located. 

In behalf of the trustees — 

C. E. BAILEY, 8*fy. 



90 
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KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 

To the Department of Public Instruction of Michigan : 

The following annual report of Kalamazoo College is submit- 
ted in accordance with the laws of the State: 

This Institution owed its existence to the same spirit of 
Christian Philanthropy and desire for the better education of 
the young, that prompted the Pilgrim settlers of New England 
to found Harvard, and Yale, and Brown. Long ere the State 
had emerged from its territorial condition, and while its original 
forests remained unbroken, save by the few scattered settle- 
ments of a new race of Pilgrims, Christian men, following the 
instinctive promptings of their Christian principles, and the 
venerable examples of their Christian forefathers, sought to 
establish here the foundations of ar^ institution which .should 
help to do for this State what the older Colleges have done for 
the older States of the East. 

Like those older Colleges, this has been obliged to struggle 
through a long infancy, hampered with scanty resources, and 
hindered by public distrust, many waiting to criticise and com- 
plain, when they should have sympathized and helped, and 
withholding both their approval and support, till it was sure 
that the College could live without either. But here, as in the 
East, benevolent and wise-hearted men have been found who 
have rightly appreciated the immense value and importance of 
such institutions, and have given of their wealth for its develop- 
ment and support. Here, as in the older States, and in earlier 
times, great and good men have stepped forward to do for 
Christianity and for Learning — for Society and for the State, 
what Society and the State have been all too reluctant to do for 
themselves; and have nobly laid down of their private fortunes 
for the establishment of great institutions of Classic and Chris- 
tian learning. The State has reason to be proud of such 
citizens, and humanity itself will hold their names in grateful 
remembrance. 

Owing to some unfortunate management, Kalamazoo College 
was found, last summer, to have accumulated a debt of over 
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twenty-six thousand dollars; and to have reached a point where 
its income was totally absorbed by the interest on its liabilities * 
Thus stripped of all resources for. the payment of its Faculty, 
and suffering from a slarge decrease of its endowments, it was 
still farther embarrassed by the Resignation, in November last, 
dt its President, the Rev. Dr. Stone, and by the consequent 
internal troubles, and the loss of no inconsiderable part of its 
Students. In this hour of peril the Trustees and friends of 
the College determined to make an effort to save it, and it was 
resolved to raise at once, the sum of thirty thousand dollars ix> 
extinguish the debt and provide for current expenses, and to 
secure as speedily as possible, an endowment which should be 
adequate to its full support. These measures have met with a 
most surprising as well as gratifying success. Within about 
three months, thirty thousand and four hundred dollars were 
raised, to pay the debts, and about twenty thousand dollars 
were added to the funds and endowments; and the work thus 
begun isfctill moving on prosperously. We are now able to re- 
port the institution as virtually free from debt, the funds being 
provided to meet every liability as it falls due, and possessed 
of ample buildings and grounds for its work. 

No recent appraisal has been made of the value of its prop- 
erty. The following, mostly taken from the report of 1862, 
will not probably exceed the amounts: 

Buildings and grounds, $33,000 00 

Lands belonging to the College, 3,000 00 

Libraries, ". 600 00 

Apparatus and Cabinets, 950 00 

Musical instruments, furniture and fixtures, 1,200 00 

Funds, in money, notes and reliable subscriptions, 

■ over the indebtedness, 33,000 00 

Total net assets, $71,750 00 

Buildings and grounds, &c., in use of College, be- 
longing to the Baptist State Convention, $40,000 00 

Libraries, 1,000 0ft 
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No documents have come to my hands from which I can as- 
certain the number of students in attendance the past year. 
An entire reorganization of the College having been resolved 
upon, the present year is to be regarded as experimental and 
preparatory. Negotiations are in progress to secure an able 
and competent Faculty, and to plan anew the course of instruc- 
tion. The current term has opened under promising auspices. 
A large and constantly increasing body of students is in atten- 
dance, and the work of instruction is being pushed forward 
with great diligence by both the instructors and students, with 
the happiest feelings of contentment and good will It is the 
purpose of the Trustees and officers to establish and maintain 
here a course and grade of instruction fully equal to that of 
our honored State University; not with any desire to undertake 
an ambitious and unfriendly rivalry with that institution, but 
rather with a generous purpose to emulate its example, in 
maintaining high standards of Scholarship in the State. Ad- 
mitting of no necessary rivalry between institutions all seeking 
the same noble and useful aims — the promotion of human 
learning, and the spread of higher and of Christian education 
* — Kalamazoo College seeks only to fill wisely its own chosen 
place in the great educational column, and to do the work 
assigned it by its Christian founders. 

It is hoped that at a very early day the College will be able 
to discontinue the Preparatory Department, which seemed 
necessary, both to its own interests and to meet a public want, 
in its earlier days, and to hand over the preparatory work to 
the Public High Schools and Academies, where it rightfully 
belongs. It will then assume its proper place in the rank of 
American Colleges, and will devote its labors to their own 
more appropriate and more needful ends. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
The Courses of Instruction, at present established, aie a3 follows: 
PREPARATORY— FIRST YEAR. 

FIRST TERM — THIRTEEN WEEKS. 

. Classical. Scientific. 

Latin — Grammar and Reader. Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic — Vulgar and Decimal Book-keeping, single entry. 

Fractions. English Grammar and Composition. 

English Grammar and Composition. Geography, half term. 

Reading and Elocution throughout Natural Philosophy, half term. 

the year. 

SECOND TERM — THIRTEEN WEEKS. 

Latin Grammar and Reader. Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic completed. Book-keeping, double entry. 

Book-keeping, double entry. Lnglish Grammar and Composition. 

English Grammar and Composition. Natural Philosophy. 

THIRD TERM — THIRTEEN WEEKS. 

Latin — Caesar, and Arnold's Latin Arithmetic reviewed. 

Prose Composition. English Analysis and Composition. 

Greek— Hadley's Grammar and Physiology. 

Whiton's Lessons. ^ American History and Geography. . 
Physiology. 

SECOND YEAR. 

FIRST TERM — THIRTEEN WEEKS. 

Classical. Scioitific. 

Latin— Cicero's Select Orations, and Algebra, Elementary. 

% Latin Prose Composition. U. S. History and Geography. 

Greek — Grammar and Lessons. Grammar reviewed. 
Arithmetic reviewed, and Elementary Rhetoric and Composition, or Latin. 

Algebra begun. Elocution and Reading through the 

Elocution and Reading. year. 

SECOND TERM. 

Latin — Virgil's iEneid, and Prose Algebra, continued. 

Composition. English History and Geography. 

Greek — Anabasis, and Prose Compo- Rhetoric and Composition, or Latin. 

sition. 
Elementary Algebra. 

THIRD TERM. 

Latin— Virgil's ^Eneid, to the end of Algebra. 
the Sixth Book. English History and Geography. 
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Prose Composition. Ancient Geography. 

Greek— Anabasis, to the end of Third Rhetoric and Composition, or Lain. 

Book. 
Greek Prose Composition. 
Ancient Geography. ► 

Candidates for the Preparatory Classes should be at least 
thirteen years of age. They must bring testimonials of good 
moral character, and must sustain examinations in all studies 
that precede those of the class they would enter. 

COLLEGE COUBSE. 

Candidates must sustain an examination in the studies of the 
foregoing preparatory course, and must bring testimonials of 
good moral character and upright habits. 

FIRST, OR FRESHMAN YEAR. ' 

FIRST TERM. 

Classical. Scientific. 

Anabasis and Greek. • Geometry. 

Prose Composition. Ancient History. 

Cicero de Senectute et de Amacitia. English Language and Literature, 

Latin Prose Composition, or Latin. 
Legendre's Geometrry, four books. 

SECOND TERM. 

Herodotus and Greek Prose Compo- Geometry. 

Bition. Bourdon's Algebra. 

Livy, and Latin Prose Composition. English Language and Literature, 
Geometry, through eighth Book. or Latin. 

Bourdon's Algebra, begun. Ancient History. 

THIRD TERM. 

Thucydides, and Prose Composition. Algebra. 

Livy, and Latin Prose Composition. English Language and literature, 
Bourdon's Algebra. or Latin. 

History. 

SECOND, OR SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

• FIRST TERM. 

Classical. Scientific. 

Greek— Homer's Illiad. Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Latin— Odes of Horace, Analytical Geometry. 

Trigonometry. Physical Geography. 

French or Latin. 
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SECOND TERM. 

Greek— Demosthenes. *" Calculua 

Latins-Horace and Juvenal. Mechanics and Descriptive Geom- 

Analytical Geometry. etry. 

French or Latin. 

TniRD TERM. 

Demosthenes and ^Eschylus, Mechanics. 

Latin — Tacitus. Rhetoric and Botany. 

Rhetoric and Botany. French or Latin. 

THIRD, OR JUNIOR YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 

Classical. Scientific. 

Greek— Theocritus and The Memora- Logic. 

foilia. . German or French. 

Latin— Tacitus. Natural History. - 

Natural History. 

SECOND TERM. 

Demosthenes on the Grown. German or French. 

Selected Orations from Cicero, or De Elements of Criticism. 

Officio'?. Natural History. 

Mechanics. 
German or French, optional 

THIRD TERM. 

Ptato's Apology. German or French. 

Quinctilian. Natural Theology. 

Chemistry. * Chemistry. 
German or French, optional. 

FOURTH, OR SENIOR YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 

Classical. Scientific 

Mental Philosophy. Philosophy. 

Political Economy and Political Phi- Political Science. 

tosophy. Evidences of Christianity, &c. 

Evidences of Christianity. Geology. 

Natural Theology. 
Geology. 
German or French, optional. 
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SECOND TERM. 

Moral Philosophy. Ethics. 

History of Civilization and Political Civilization. 

Philosophy. Butler's Analogy. 

Butler's Analog?. Zoology. 

Zoology. 

German or French, optional. 

THIRD TERM. 

History of Philosophy. History of Philosophy. 

Constitutional Law. Constitutional Law. 

Geology and Zoology. Natural Sciences. 
German or French, optional. 

Rhetorical exercises and declamations throughout the course. 
Students not candidates for a degree, are admitted to take 
any studies for which they may be prepared. 

FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Under the same Board of Trustees and general management, 
is a female seminary, designed in most respects to be a separate 
and distinct institution; having its own buildings and grounds, 
and its own corps of teachers. This department aims to secure 
to our daughters the same facilities for higher education as 
those which we have been accustomed to provide for our sons. 

COURSE OF, INSTRUCTION PREPARATORY. 

The first year corresponds with that of the scientific prepara- 
tory course' already given. The second year differs from the 
scientific course only in the substitution of Latin (Grammar 
and Eeader the first and second terms, and Caesar and Prose 
Composition the third term,) for Ehetoric and Composition. 

COLLEGE COURSE — FIRST YEAR. 

First lerm. — Cicero's Orations and Arnold's Latin Prose Compositions; 
French, begun ; Ancient History. 

Second Term.— VirgiFs ^Eneid and Latin Prose Composition ; French; 
History. 

Third Term. —Virgil and Latin Prose Composition; French; History. 

Greek, optional with History, through the year. 
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SECOND YEAR. 

First Term. — Cicero de Senectute et de Amacitia; Latin Prose Compo- 
sition ; French ; Geometry. Greek, optional through the year. 
Second Term. — Livy; French; Geometry and Bourdon's Algebra. 
Third Term. — French; Livy; Algebra; Botany. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First Term. — French or German ; Odes of Horace; Trigonometry. 
Second Term. -^French or German; Horace; Mechanics. 
Tltird Term.— English Language and Literature; Tacitus; Chemistry; 
Evidences of Christianity; Greek, optional. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Term. —Mental Philosophy ; Political Economy ; Natural Theology ; 
Geology ; English Literature. 
Second Term. — Moral Philosophy ; History of Civilization; Zoology. 
Third Term.— History of Philosophy; Domestic Economy; Botany. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The current year is divided into three terms of thirteen weeks* 
as follows: 
First term, beginning Tuesday, Sept. 27. 
Second term, beginning Tuesday, January 3, 1865. 
Third term, beginning Tuesday, April 3, 1865. 
Vacations occur at the end of the first and third terms. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition in the College classes, except for those who have 

scolarships, per term, $6 00 

Tuition in Preparatory School, 6 00 

Incidentals, including use of library, s 2 50 

Room rent in College building, 2 50 

Modern languages, except to those in the regular courses, 
music, painting and drawing, will be charged extra, at usual 
rates. 

All College bills must be paid at the opening of the term. 

Board can bo obtained hi good families at reasonable rates. 

The charges heretofore hnvo been for table board, to those 

occupying rooms in College, $2 00 to $2 50 per week. Board 

and rooms in families, $2 50 to $3 00. Some increase of these 

91 
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rates will probably result, foiu tho increased pricey of pro- 
visions. Many students ln#:ir«l in elulv., or by themselves, at a 
considerable reduction iY<«\i the foregoing rates. 

There aro no dormitories in the ladies' College building. 
Female utudouts will tlicreforo procure rooms in the houses 
where thoy board, and will not be charged room rent in their 
bills. 

Students' rooms in the gentlemen's College are not provided 
with furniture. Those oceupying these rooms will bo required, 
therefore, to provide furnituro for themselves. 

A elope supervision will be maintained over all students, 
whether rooming in College or in private houses; and all will 
be required to observe the regular hours of study, and to attend 
the daily religious exercises of the College 

It is desired by the Trustees to bring the advantages of this 
institution within tho easy reach of alL Through ^he christian 
liberality of its many friends throughout the State, large endow- 
ments have been donated toward its support, and its terms o* 
tuition are made as light as practicable. Students willing to 
labor can usually find abundance of employment for their leisure 
hours, and many have in this way paid their expenses through 
an entire College course. No American youth need forego tht 
advantages of a liberal education, if he is willing to exeroiss 
the virtues of industry and economy. 

JOHN M. GREGORY, 



President. 



Kalamazoo, Dec. 1st, 1864. 



OLIVET COLLEGE. 

REPORT OF TRUSTEE8. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

The year 18G4, now about closing, has been one of cou^ 
tinued and unusual prosperity to Olivet College. This in- 
creased prosperity has extended to the number of students 
in attendance during the several terms, to progress in the 
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methods and thoroughness of instruction, and in the scholar- 
ship of the students, to success in procuring funds, and to the 
enlargement of the constituency of the friends of the College. 

More students have been in attendance during 1864 than 
during any previous year in the history of the College. 

The general financial agent of the College has prosecuted 
the work of raising a partial endowment, by the sale of scholar- 
ship certificates, with the most flattering success. Such sale 
oould doubtless be extended to almost any limit, but the Trus- 
tees, justly fearing to embarrass the future prosperity of the 
Oollege by an excessive issue of scholarships, and having nearly 
accomplished the object originally had in view in entering on 
"this method of increasing the resources of the College, have 
decided to limit the issue of such certificates, and, it is probable, 
few more will be offered to the public. The sum of about 
$17,000, in funds and approved notes, has been secured in this 
way already. 

An effort has just commenced to obtain by donation, from 
citizens of the State, $15,000, which sum shall be invested for 
the permanent endowment of the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy. If this effort speedily succeeds, as it is confidently 
'believed it will, a similar sum, for the endowment of the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Philosophy, will probably be secured from 
conditional promises of aid by friends in New England. 

One year ago, the Trustees applied to the " Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education in the 
West," for aid. In response to this application, that Society 
appointed a Commission to visit the College, and inquire into 
its condition, its prospects for usefulness and success, and the 
demand of the State for the establishment of such an institu- 
tion of learning. This Commission, consisting of Rev. A. 
Peters, D. D., and Rev. J. Spalding, of New York, have recently 
made the appointed visitation and inquiry, and, on their 
reporting to the Society, at its annual meeting, in Newark, N 
J., on the 16th inst., ths roquest of the CDllege was granted 
and it will henceforth receive aid from the Society. 
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Such action by this reverend Society of prominent New 
England and New York men, is especially gratifying to the 
Trustees and friends^of this College, and must go far to assist 
the College in its struggle for endowment, and establish the 
confidence of the public in its importance and assured promise 
of success. 

The Board of Trustees, at their annual session in June, 1864, 
elected Prof. N.*"J. Morrison President of the College, and 
he has recently signified his acceptance of that office. 

At the same time, Mr. Merritt Moore, long the very success- 
ful Principal of the Portland Union School, was appointed 
Principal of the Preparatory Department of the College, and 
Miss Henrietta P. Dennis, formerly of the Massachusetts 
Normal School at Framingham, Principal of the Ladies 1 
Department 

Miss Sara A. Benedict has also been employed to teach 
Painting, Drawing, and Ornamental Wax Work. 

The Faculty of the College is, therefore, for 1864-5, as fol- 
lows : 

Rev. Nathan J. Morrison, A. M., President, and Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Rev. John M. Barrows, A. M., Professor of Botany and 
Chemistry. 

Oscar M. Carrier, A. M., Professor of Latin and Rhetoric. 

, Professor of Greek.* 

Alexander B. Brown, Professor of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. 

Merritt Moore, Principal of the Preparatory Department 

Miss Henrietta P. Dennis, Principal of the Ladies' Depart- 
ment, and Instructor in French. 

Miss Sara A. Benedict, Teacher of Painting and Drawing. 

It is villi regret that the Trustee 1 :.; yield to the demand of 
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the people of the State, temporarily to release Prof. Hosford 
from active duty in his Department, that he may attend to the 
duties of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

It is expected the duties of Prof. Hosford in the College will 
be performed by a gentleman from New England, soon to be 
permanently connected with the Faculty of the (jpllege. 

The summary of students for the year 1864 is as follows: 

College Department, v J. 9 

Scientific Department, 10 

Preparatory Classical Course, 45 

Preparatory English Course, 93 

Whole number of gentlemen, 157 

Ladies' Course, 30 

Ladies' Preparatory, 115 

Elective Studies, 5 

Whole number of ladies, 150 

Total, 307 

The resources of the College, including lands, buildings, 
library, apparatus, funds invested, -scholarship notes, etc., are 
estimated to amount to $50,000 to $60,000. A debt, to the 
amount of a few hundred dollars only, has been incurred during 
the year. 

Every effort will be made to prevent the accumulation of 
further indebtedness, and to secure the speedy liquidation of 
that already incurred. 

CALENDAR. 

Dec. 21, 1864, Fall Term ends — Wednesday night. Recess 
for the holidays. 

Jan. 3, 1865, Winter Term of twelve weeks begins — Tuesday 
morning. 

March 29, 1865, Winter Term ends — Wednesday night. Re- 
cess of one week. 

April 5, 1865, Spring Term of twelve weeks begins — Thurs- 
day morning. 
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June 25-28, 1865, Annual Examination. 
June 29, 1865, Commencement, Thursday. Vacation of 
thirteen weeks. 

Sept. 28, 1865, Fall Term of twelve and a half weeksbegins — 
Thursday morning. 

Eespectfullj^ubmitted. 

^ N. J. MORRISON, 

President 
Olivet College, Nov. 28, 1864. 



RKPOBT OP VIBIT0B8 TO OLIVET COLLEGE FOR 1863-4L 

Hon. J. M. Gregoby, Supt. of Public Instruction: 

The Committee of Examination of£ Olivet College for 1863-4, 
appointed at a late day" to fill the places of those/first appointed, 
have endeavored to perform their assigned duties. 

They found examinations in the usual studies preparatory 
to college, and in the various stages of preparation; also, of 
one class in college, viz: the one completing the Freshman 
year. There were likewise examinations of the different classes 
of young ladies in their departments, as well as the usual 
classes of a simply English, course, ordinarily connected with 
such institutions. 

The Committee were both"' gratified ancT surprised at the 
thoroughness evinced in the intellectual [training of those 
classes, and they feel assured that, as an institution, comprising 
the above mentioned departments, it is accomplishing its work 
truly and welL For readiness in recitations; and apparent 
mastery of the subjects before them, there seemed little room 
for improvement in the pupils comprising those classes. They 
were not easily surprised,? even, or found wanting by new 
methods of questioning from the spectators present. While 
there were different degrees of excellence, as was to be 
expected, in the different pupils, yet to a very unusual degree 
had there been impressed upon them a common interest and 
spirit in their studies, and had they obtained a common meas- 
ure of classical and literary attainment 
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We feel unwilling, as a committee, to single out any depart- 
ment of the school as excelling others. The Mathematical and 
linguistics! Departments, and. those of Natural Science and 
English Literature,, were all of superior excellence in their 
methods of instruction. The recitations in Greek, Latin, 
Geometry, Algebra, Botany, and the one in General English 
literature, were as nearly models of perfect recitations as classes 
are likely to attain. 

' Though unexpectedly called to fill the place of examiners, 
your committee are glad to testify to what they saw and heard 
at "the recent annual examinations at Olivet. "We believe it as 
an institution, to be well worthy of the patronage of the people 
of Michigan, and that those wishing to educate their sons and 
daughters cannot find a better place to do so, both on account 
of the thorough instruction given there, and the high moral 
influences to be found in the College and community of Olivet. 

HENKY BATES, Grass Lake, . 
O. H SPOOE, Ycrmontville, 
DAVID WIBT, ^Portland, 

Committee* 
i 



DICKINSON INSTITUTE. 

BEPOBT OF PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. J. M. Gebgoby, Supt. of Public Instruction : 

Permit me to report that the property of Dickinson Insti- 
tute remains the same as stated in previous reports. The 
school the past year has been under the charge of the same 
teachers as in former years. It is enjoying an extensive patron- 
age. The number of scholars that entered the Fall term of 
1863 was 231. The Winter term of 1864 was 209. The Spring 
term of 1864 was 163. The present Fall term 212 have already 
entered. Twenty-five young men who have been connected 
with the school within the past five years have been in the 
army. And yet our number in attendance is increasing. 
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We encourage our soldiers by discounting one half of their 
children's tuition. 

Some fifteen or twenty of our members are teaching in our 
public schools. 

We have not only endeavored to educate the intellect of our 
scholars, but have attended to their physical training, by in- 
creasing extensively gymnastic exercises; and wo see good 
results from these. The habits of our scholars are improving, 
and we hope to see a continued progress in every thing that 
pertains to a truly valuable education. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL J. POOK, 

Prin. Dickinson Inst. 

Komeo, Nov. 2, 1864. 



DISCO ACADEMY. 

REPORT OP THE TRUSTEES. 

Disco, Macomb Co., Nov. 23, 1864. 
Hon. John M. Gregory, Supt. of public Instruction : 

Disco Academy was incorporated in the year 1855, and 
opened with a Teachers' Class, for the special benefit of those 
who wished to qualify themselves for teaching primary schools. 
It was, indeed, noted for the great number of students* sent 
forth as teachers, and the prospects at one time were favorable 
for its becoming one of the most prosperous institutions in the 
eastern portion of the State. But too far, like some other 
institutions of the kind, dependent on tuition and public enter- 
prise for its support, it has at present no permanent funds or 
reliable means, except such as are derived from limited 
resources. 

It is believed, however, that a slight change in its economy 
will be effected, and there is hope of its being restored to its 
former prosperity. Although suffering, perhaps, in common 
with others, on account of our "national calamity," we are 
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happy to report that this institution has incurred no indebted- 
ness. » 

The names of the Trustees are John Keeler, Chauncey 
Church, Alonzo M. Keeler, Edward Petit, Calvin Pierce, Ira S. 
Pearsall, Jeremiah Curtis, Philander Ewell, and Robert R. * 
Harper. 

The names of the officers are, Chauncey Church, President, 
and Chairman of the Board of Trustees; John Keeler, Treas- 
urer; Robert R. Harper, Clerk; A. M. Keeler, Principal; Miss 
Harriet A. Price, Teacher during the past year. 

The whole number of students in attendance, winter and 
summer terms, is eighty. 

The real estate is valued at fifteen hundred dollars. Stock 
subscribed, five thousand dollars; and the amount actually 
paid in, one thousand dollars. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

CHAUNCEY CHURCH, 
President, and Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

J. Monfobd, Clerk, pro tern. 



GERMAN-AMERICAN SEMINARY. 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. John M. Gregory, SupL of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir — In reviewing the history of the German-English 
School, established in this city by the German-English School 
Association some eight years since, I have to refer to the con- 
solidation of the two societies, viz: the German-English School 
Association and the German-American Seminary, which was 
effected on the 2d of May, 1864, and of which proper notice 
was given to the Secretary of the State of Michigan at the 
time, by transmitting to him a copy of the amendments to the 
by-laws of the German-American Seminary, as they were 
deemed necessary for the accomplishment of the act 
The German-English School Association ceased to exist, and 
22 
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adopted the charter of the German- American Seminary, tranB- 
ferring, at the same tinre, all its real and personal property, in 
the aggregate worth about ten thousand dollars, to the Gorman- 
American Seminary. The school itself did not undergo any 
changes, but has, on the contrary, been steadily improving, 
under the direction of its present Principal, Director Edward 
Feldner, formerly of the Hoboken Academy, who has had 
charge of the institution since the 1st of September, 1863. 

The number of teachers* employed at present is seven, via: 
Edward Feldner, Principal; Augustus Schneck, G. R. Milton, 
Charles Kn<rtz, Julius Melchers, Mary J. Anscomb, Xiouise 
Leuachner. Messrs Feldner, Schneck and Knortz, have charge 
of the German Department in all its branches, while Mr. 
Milton and Miss Anscomb . take care of the English Depart- 
ment. Mr. Melchers is the Teacher for Drawing, and Miss 
Leusclmer instructs those of the girls who desire it in needle 
work. The number of lessons is about equal in both languages. 

The school is subdivided into five classes, the last one having 
been established in October, 1863. Two teachers have been 
discharged during the past year by the Board of Trustees, viz: 
Mr. Frederick Kass and Mr J. Eairden, for incompetency. 
Mr. Fl. Krecke has resigned a month ago, and the following 
gentlemen have been engaged in their respective places: Mr. 
C. Knartz for Mr. Kass; Mr. G. R. Milton for Mr. Hair den; 
and Mr. A. Schneck for Mr. Krecke. 

The attendance is as follows: 

First Class, 31 

Second Class, 40 

Third Class, 45 

Fourth Class, 44 

Fifth Class, : 63 

Average attendance during the year, 220 

The tuition fee has been fixed in the following manner: 

First Class, per month, 1 50 

Seccnd and Third Classes, 1 00 

Fourth and Fifth Classes, 75 
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With an allowance of a discount of from ten to thirty per 
cent for more than one out of one and the same family. Those 
not being members of the Society, pay an advance of about 
twenty-five per cent, on the above rates. 

The Society has at present ninety-four members, who pay 
nine dollars each annually for the support of the institution. 
The monthly expenditures foot up about $300, for teachers' 
salaries, etc., and the balance in the treasury at present is 
about $300. 

I subjoin a short abstract from the course of studies whkH 
. has been adopted by the Board, and transmit a copy of the 
same in the German language : 

Fifth Glass.. — Rudiments in both English and German- 
Books, National Primer and, Speller, and Lebensbilder No. 1 
Arithmetic; Reffelt's First Book in Arithmetic; Wilson's Manual 
of Object Lessons. ' 

Fourth Glass. — German and English Grammar; National 
First Eeader; Lebensbilder and Reffelt's Second Beader, in 
German; Reffelt's First Book in Arithmetic; Drawing, Singing 
Object Lessons. 

Third Glass. — Second National Reader; Translations (Ahn's 
First Course); Arithmetic; Thompson's Practical Arithmetic; 
, Object Lessons; Drawing; Singing; Geography (Cornell's Pri- 
mary Geography). 

Second Glass. — English and German Grammar; Beffelt's Ger- 
man Third Reader; National Third Reader; Translations in 
both languages; Arithmetic (Thompson's Practical Arithmetic);. 
Geometry; Drawing; Singing; Geography (Colton's School 
Geography); History; Natural Philosophy. 

First Glass. — English and German Grammar; Fourth Na- 
tional Reader and Quackenboss' English Grammar; Transla- 
tions (Ahn's Course); Arithmetic; Robinson's Progressive 
Arithmetic; Geometry; Algebra (Davis'); Drawing; Singings 
Geography (Cornell's Grammar School Geography); History^ 
Natural Philosophy. 
It may be mentioned here that the course taken in th& 
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studies of this school is in conformity with the one prosecuted 
in the public schools, and that it is the endeavor of the Board 
to have the German system adapted to the wants and claims 
of the American system, as laid out in the management of the 
public schools, the advantages of which are fully appreciated 
by the managers and the Board of the school of the German- 
American Seminary. We strive to give those entrusted to our 
care a good education, with the advantage of instructing them 
perfectly in two very important languages; bring them up to 
OT^ood citizens of a free republic; enable them to cherish the 
institutions of their country, w T hich are just now undergoing a 
thorough purification, and which cannot be appreciated too 
highly by those destined to preserve them in the future. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

For the Board of Trustees of the German- American Seminary. 

CHAS. BUSCH, 

Secretary. 
Detroit, Nov. 21, 1864. 



RAISIN VALLEY SEMINARY. 

REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 

Hon. John M. Gregory, Supt. of Public Instruction : 

The Trustees having charge of Raisin Valley Seminary make 

this their second annual report: 

For- a statement of the property of the institution, they 

would refer to their last annual report, as there has been no 

particular change since then. 

officers of the institution. 

Superintendent, Enoch D. Strang; Matron, Sarah Jane 
Strang; Principal, Daniel Satterthwaite; Associate Teachers, 
Mary C. Harkness, Rachel H. Shaw. 

STUDENTS. 

Since the last report, the Institution has been unusually 
prosperous, and the number of students in attendance larger 
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than ever before. At the present, ninety-seven respond to the 
roll call. 

INSTRUCTION. 

It is still the determination of the managers to render the 
instruction as thorough as possible, and as an efficient means 
of securing that end, every member of the school is subjected 
to a thorough written examination at the middle and close 
of each term. While thus endeavoring to secure a thorough 
literary education, the moral and physical natures are not for- 
gotten. Nothing immoral is allowed in the Institution, and 
physical exercises are daily practiced. 

TEACHERS' CLASS. 

During the fall and winter terms, a Teachers' Class is organ- 
ized, in which the subject branches usually taught in common 
schools are thoroughly reviewed, and the best method of teach- 
ing them explained. A subject pertaining to school govern- 
ment is discussed every week by all the members of this class. 
The teachers who have gone out from the school have almost 
universally met with good success. 

LOCATION. 

The school is ^pleasantly situated in a healthy location, in the 
township of Eaisin, Lenawee Co., four miles northeast from 
Adrian city. 

Trustees the same as last year. Joshua Taylor, Treasurer, 
Tecumseh, Mich.; Richard Harkness, Secretary, Adrian, Mich. 

Raisin Valley Seminary, 11th mo. 19, 1864. 



MICHIGAN STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Michigan State Reform School is pleasantly situated on 
a slight elevation, at the east end of Shiawasseo street, about 
one mile north of east from Capital Square, City of Lansing. 

A farm of thirty acres belongs to the Institution, f#ur acres 
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of which are enclosed by a high board fence, and the building 
in front. Within the enclosure are located the shops, and 
other buildings belonging to the Institution, except the barn 
and tool-house. Ten acres are under constant cultivation, on 
a portion of which is planted an orchard of two hundred and 
ninety-two thrifty young fruit trees, apple, pear, plum and 
cherry. Tho remaining sixteen acres are used as pasturage 
and lawn. 

The yard in front of the building, containing five acres, is 
surrounded by a neat picket fence, and laid out in drives and 
walks, and ornamented with trees and shrubs. 

The grounds enclosed by the high fence are devoted to tike 
pleasure and comfort of the boys, on a portion of which a gym- 
nasium is erected, which adds materially to their health and 
enjoyment. 

The center building of the house proper fronts west, and 
is forty-eight feet wide, fifty-six feet deep, and four stories 
high. There are two wings, extending north and south, each 
ninety-five feet long, thirty-three feet deep, and three stories 
high, excepting the towers at the extremities, which are four 
stories high. On the first or ground floor of the" center build- 
ing are a kitchen and dining room for the Superintendent, a 
store-r®om and laundry. On the second floor are a reception 
room, parlor, Superintendent's office and private room. On 
the third floor are rooms for the officers and employes. ^On the 
fourth floor is the Chapel, suitably arranged, and furnished for 
seating four hundred persons. 

On the first floor of the north wing are the dining hall and 
wash room for the boys. Adjoining the dining-hajl, in a small 
addition, are the kitchen, bakery and boiler-room, the latter 
being also used as a laundry for the boys. 

On the second floor of the north wing are the hospital, med- 
icine room, a dormitory, arranged for sleeping 42 of the small- 
est boys,* and bedrooms for officers and employes. On the 

♦This company of boys composo the]Primary ^Department, and ratiro ono hoar oarlior in tha 
ovan'wg than those in tho second department. 
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first floor of the south wing are a school-room, seated for forty- 
two boys, an ironingvroom, and a tailor's shop. On the second 
floor are a large school-room, capable of seating one hundred 
and si$ty boys, two recitation rooms, and a library. The up- 
per floors of the two wings are arranged with dormitories, and 
furnish separate sleeping apartments lor one hundred and fifty- 
two boys. All the rooms in the building are warmed by means 
of stoves. 

A brick shop, twenty-live by eighty feet, two stories high, 
containing four rooms, has just been erected in the north-east 
corner,* of the yard, affording abundant room for the employ- 
ment of eighty boys; adjoining which is an engine 1 room, 
twenty by twenty-five feet. 



EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOABD OP CONTROL. 

fb the Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir: — In compliance with the provisions of the laws, the 
undersigned Board of Control of the State Reform School, 
respectfully submit their annual report of the condition and 
progress of the Institution. 

The reports of the officers having in charge the different 
departments of the School, which are herewith annexed, give a 
detailed statement of what has been accomplished in their 
respective fields of labor. 

The health of the Institution has been better than usual, 
only one inmate having died, and no severe disease having 
been prevalent. 

By the report of the Superintendent, it will be seen that the 
numbers in the School have increased during the year horn 189 
to 217, and that the number now in the Institution would have 
been much larger, had not a considerable number been al- 
lowed to enlist in the military service of their country. 

The same report contains full statements of the manner in 
which the boys have been employed during tho year, and of the 
results of their labors. The Board have steadily followed out 
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the plan announced in their last report, of finding work for the 
boys on account of th^State, without the intervention of con- 
tractors, and are confirmed in the belief, that this plan will be 
better for the inmates of the School, and more advantageous 
to the State. In effecting this, four shops are to be organized, 
which, in the aggregate, will contain more than 100 boys. 
Three of these will be devoted' to the manufacture of cane and 
flag seats for chairs, and one to manufactures of wood. 
Three of these shops, containing 75 boys are now in successful 
operation. 

In another shop are employed 42 small boys in the braiding 
of palm hats, under the direction of two female teachers. This 
business is not very profitable to the State in a pecuniary point 
of view; but it furnishes employment for those who cannot work 
at other branches, and accustoms ifhe boys, many of whom 
never worked at any regular labor, to habits of application and 
industry 7 . 

The great advance in wages, and in the cost of subsistence, 
has rendered it necessary for the Board to make a temporary 
increase of compensation to most of the officers and employes 
. of the Institution. This was alike due to their necessities, and 
to the fact that their places could not have been filled at the 
same wages which had been previously paid. 

The greatest need of the Eeform School, for several years 
past, has been a never failing supply of good water. The Leg- 
islature, at its last session, made an appropriation of $2,000 
for an artesian well on the premises. The boring of such a 
well has been prosecuted through the summer, but its comple- 
tion has been unfortunately delayed by the contractor losing 
the sinker in the well, at the depth of more than three hundred 
feet. The indications of abundant and good water, at a mode- 
rate depth, continue favorable; and the work will be completed 
at as early a day as possible. The expenditures which have 
been incurred for this purpose thus for, will be found stated in 
the report of the !i (usura*. 

The increase hi the number of inmates in the School renders 
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necessary a larger provision for sleeping rooms. The original 
plan of the Institution proposed that each boy should have a 
room for himself, 5 by 7 feet. One hundred and fifty-two such 
rooms have been built, each of which is now occupied by one 
tenant. But as there are 217 boys, 24 of these are lodged in 
the halls, while 42 of the youngest occupy one large room, 
which is kept lighted and warmed, under the care of an older 
boy, who acts as watchman for his companions. This last mode 
of lodging the younger boys is found to be much cheaper than 
to build a separate room for each: a large number can be 
accommodated in a much smaller space: they are more com- 
fortable in winter than in separate, cold rooms; and the most 
perfect order and propriety of conduct can be maintained. 
The Board, therefore, propose to build rooms on this plan 
large enough to lodge comfortably 100 more boys. The ex- 
penses of construction will be paid by the direct labor of the 
boys who may be employed on the building, and by the pro- 
ceeds of the labor of the boys in the shops. 

The progress in the literary department of the school is 
believed to be greater than ever before. The intellectual 
grade from which the scholar starts in the career of mental 
improvement is, in many cases, much below that of the com- 
mon schools of the country. In their mathematical exercises, 
not a few of the pupils have to be taught how to count 
correctly before they can add or .subtract numbers. The 
changes in the school are so rapid that instances of advanced 
scholarship are necessarily rare; and while many are thus 
benefitted in part, in the lower branches, few are made into 
perfect scholars. Yet the proficiency made by the pupils in 
reading and writing, and in the ability of expressing thoughts 
on paper, which grows out of their habit of writing many 
letters, is all that could be expected, and will be eminently 
useful to them in their future years. Some of the letters ap- 
pended to this report were written by boys who did not know 
the alphabet when received into the Institution. 

23 
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The Treasurer's report contains a very full statement of the 
receipts and expenditure for the past year, with an estimate of 
the amount necessary for curront expenses for the ensuing 
year. The rise in prices has been so great that the appropria- 
tion of $15,000 per annum, made by tho Legislature two years 
sinco — an amount smaller than that allowed for previous yean 
— has been quite inadequate; and the Board have been com- 
pelled to mako a loan ::nd incur other liabilities to keep the 
boys in moat, bread and clothes. An appropriation of $14,000 
will be needed to maka up tho deficiency which will accrue to 
the lirst of January next; and $22,000 per annum is the smallest 
amount with which tho current expenses of the Institution can 
bo paid during tho next two years. 

This may seem to somo a largo amount to be paid by the 
State for a single charitable institution. But the Reform 
School, although a noble charity, is not to bo viewed exclusively 
in that light Leaving out of view all the benefit conferred on 
tho inmates — and it is believed that every inmate receives some 
permanent good — and considering the School merely as an 
agency for saving dollars and cents to the public, by preventing 
directly the commission of crime, it is an institution with which 
tho State cannot afford to dispense. If it were desirable to try 
its usefulness by so low a standard, it might be shown that it 
is cheaper for the State to keep 217 criminal and vicious boys 
in the Reform School than to keep the same number in jails, 
boarded at the expense of the local authorities, or to permit 
them to run at large in a continuous career of crime, with all 
the attendant expenses of property stolen and destroyed, and 
the fees paid to sheriffs, constables, lawyers and judges for the 
arrest, trial, sentence and imprisonment of each individual boy. 
The report of the Superintendent shows that 114 boys were 
received last year, and of these 91 were sentenced for larceny; 
and that the amount stolen by these 91, at one act of stealing, ,' 
as shown by the papers of commitment, was $2,640 69. The J 
same proportion extended would show that the amount stolen] 
at one time by 217 boys, and for which they were committed,] 
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would be $5,025 72. The average time of their detention in 
the School is about two years; and if we suppose that, if not 
committed, they would have stolen the same amount once in 
three months, the aggregate amount saved to the public in two 
years would exceed $40,000 — a sum about equal to the amount 
required to pay all their expenses in the School These boys, 
after they become professional thieves, must be supported by 
the public either in the jails, or in the streets, or in the Reform 
School; and in every point of view, the last is the cheapest as 
well as the best place; and the State Government, having 
taken them from the care of their friends and from the custody 
of the legal authorities, is bound to do all that reasonably can 
be done to reclaim them from evil, and improve them in all 
good. 

GEO. W. LEE, 
J. I. MEAD, 
THEODORE POSTER 



SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



Mich. Stats Reform School, ) 



, « Lansing, Nov. 16, 1864. 

To the Honorable Board of Control cf the Michigan State Beform 
School: 

Gentlemen — The Superintendent would respectfully submit 

the following as the Eighth Annual Report of this Institution: 

The whole number of children received into the Insti- 
tution since its opening, September 2, 1856, is, 519 

The number in the School, Nov. 16th, 1863, was. 189 

" admitted during the year, 114 

* ; in the school during the year, 303 

released during the year, 86 

" in the House at this date, 217 
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TABLE L 

Shmes' the (Jbunlies from whence the boys came ivho were com- 
mitted during the year. 



Wayne, 

Calhoun 

Jackson, 

Kalamazoo,, 
Washtenaw, . 

Ingham 

Lenawee, . - - 
Oakland, . . . 
St Clair, . , . 

Kent 

Huron, ..... 

Berrien, 

Shiawassee, . 

Ottawa, 

Caaa. 

Eaton, 

Livingston > - 
Hillsdale. . . . 
Lapeer, -*... 
Macomb* , * - 

Clinton, 

Branch 

St Joseph, . . 

Ionia 

Van Buxen, . 
Gratiot, . . . . 

Genesee, 

Allegan, 

Saginaw, . • ♦ .< 
Montcalm,. , . 
Tuscola, 

Barry, 

Marquette, , . 

Sanilac 

Ontonagon,. , 
Houghton, . . 



(joumm 



?$r\ Year. 

51 
4 
3 
4 
3 
5 
2 
3 
2 
5 

V 
2 

i" 

2 



P»T10U* 

Taar 



TottJ 



143 

22 

22 

20 

17 

1G 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

G 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

•i 



1 

1 



I 194 
26 
25 
24 
20 

. 21 
18 
Iff 
16 

! 12 

i 15 
9 

l 7 
H 

7 
it 

it 

5 
6 
g 
7 
(I 

a 

i 
ii 

2 
3 

1 
1 
9 

l 

l 
1 

l 



Total,. 



114 



519 
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TABLE H. 

Shows the Courts by which the Commitments vxre made. 



COURTS. 


PaatYeor. 


Previous. 


Total. 


Justice Courts, 


58 

36 

14 

6 


206 

77 
87 
35 


264 


Police " 


113 


Circo.it " 

Recorder's " 


101 
41 






Total, 


114 




519 



TABLE HL 

Shows the Cause of Commitment. 



CRIME. 



I Number. 



Petit larceny, 

Grand " 

Compound larceny, 

Burglary and larceny, . . . 

Assault and battery, , 

Malicious trespass, 

Arson, 

Manslaughter, 

Maiming and poisoning, . 

Vagrancy, 

Fraud, 



85 
2 
1 
2 

12 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 



Total, 



114 
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TABLE IV. 

Shows the Nativity of (he Bays received during the year, and their 

Parents. 



UNITED STATES. 



Number. 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Number. 



Michigan, 

New York, 

Ohio, 

Massachusetts, 

Wisconsin, 

Louisiana, 

Rhode Island,, 

Indiana, 

Virginia, 

Illinois, 

New Jersey, . . . 
Pennsylvania,. 

Total,.... 



46 
17 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Canada, 

Ireland, 

Germany, .... 

Prance, 

Scotland, 

On the ocean, . 
Unknown, 



12 

4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 



87 



Total, 



27 



PARENTS. 



Number. 



American, 

Ireland* 

Germany, 

African descent,. 

English, 

French, 

Scotland, 

Wales, 

Unknown, 



38 
30 
9 
9 
9 
7 
6 
5 
1 



Total, , 



114 



Americans, . 
Foreigners, . 
Unknown, • , 



.38 
.70 
. 6 
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TABLE V 
Shows the Ages of the Boys wJien Committed. 



AGS. 


Number. 


AGE. 


Number. 


Seven years of age,. . 
Eight « 
Nine- " 
Ten " " 
Eleven £ " 


1 
1 

7 

11 
15 


Twelve years of age, . 
Thirteen " ." 
Fourteen " " 
Fifteen « 
Sixteen " " 


25 
17 
22 
14 

1 


Total, 


114 







Average age of *the boys received during the year is 12 
years 4 months and 6 days. 

The oldest boys in the School at this date are 19; the young- 
est is 7 years. 

Average age of all in the School is 13| years, nearly. 

TABLE VL 

Shows the Domestic Condition of the Boys previous to their Com- 
mitment to 9ie School, as given by themselves and the officers 
bringing them. 



CONDITION. 



Number. 



Number who have lost their father, . . .' 

" " « « « mother, 

" " are orphans, 

" whose relatives have been arrested for crime, 

" who have used intoxicating liquors, 

« " cc been drunk, 

" " " " in jail one or more times,. . . . 

" committed fortheft, 

" guilty of theft, 

" who have slept out in boxes, old sheds, on 
steps or similar places, 



33 
14 
14 
33 
54 
14 
93 
91 
109 

72 



Amount stolen by the 91— 

Cash, $2,031 44 

Property, 619 25 



$2,640 69 
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TABLE VII. 

Shown the, 'Admissions, Disciiarges, Number in the JSchool at the 
close of each month, and the average during the year. 



MONTHS. 



Discharged. 



No. in School 
at the close 
of each mo. 



November, commencing 16th, 1863, 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May,.. 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, ending 16th, 1864, 

Total, 



3 


1 


7 


15 


7 


6 


4 


9 


7 


4 


8 


2 


14 


4 


13 


6 


13 


10 


14 


13 


11 


11 


10 


5 


3 


...?... 



191 
183 

184 
179 
182 
188 
198 
205 
208 
209. 
209 
214 
217 



114 



86 



Average number of boys during the year is, 197 k 

Largest number in the School at any one time, . . 219 
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TABLE Vin. 

Shows the Disposition made of the Boys who ham been Released 
d wring the year. 



DISPOSITION. 



Number. 



Number discharged as reformed, ... 

" " to go out of the State to live with 

parents, : 

Number granted leave of absence for one year, 

" released to enter the army, 

" returned to courts as improper subjects for 

discipline in the School, 

Number pardoned by the Governor, 

" indentured, 

died, 

3 



27 

2 
12 

37 

3 
3 
1 
1 



Total,. 



86 



Amount of time served 200 years 4 months and nine days. 
Average time in the School 2 years 3 months and 281 days, 
nearly. 

TABLE IX. 

Shows the number of Officers and Employes in the School, and 
their aggregate Salaries. 



OFFICERS. 


EMPLOYES. 


Superintendent, 

Assistant Superintendent, 

Hour Teachers, 

matron, 

Chaplain. 

Physician. 


Overseer of Tailor Shop, 

Overseer of Shoe Shop, 

Watchman, 

Teamster, 

Cook 

Laundress, 

Three Overseers of Shops., 



Aggregate salaries, 
94 



$5,612 93 
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TABLE X. 

Shows the manner in which the Boys are now and have been em- 
ployed the last half of the year. 



EMPLOYMENT. 



Manufacturing chair seats, 

" palm hats, 

Tailoring, 

Shoemaking, 

Baking and cooking, 

Washing and ironing, 

Engineering and firing, 

Attending dining halls, 

" dormitories and halls, 

" school rooms, 

" hospital and bath-room, t . . 

Cleaning lamps, 

Chore boys, 

Door-keeper, 

Night watch, ' 

Sawing, sphtting, and carrying wood, 

Errand boy, 

Employed in Superintendent's department, 

Total, 



Number. 



76 
42 
18 
3 
5 
8 
4 
4 
8 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
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Leaving 30 boys without regular employment 
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TABLE XL 
Shows the work performed and produce raised by the Boys. 



TAILOR 8HOP. 



Gaps made for boys,. . . 

Jackets . " 

Pants 

Overalls " 

Suspenders, " prs, 

Mittens, " " 

Shirts 

Collars '• 



Shoes made for boys,, . 
Boots " « 

Boots and shoes re- 
paired for boys, . . . 



280 
600 
456 
106 
310 
9 
548 
147 



Sheets made for boys, . 

Pillows " 

Pillow-slips " 

Bed-ticks " 

Towels " 

Aprons " 

Curtains " 



16 

2. 

20 

4 

125 

ia 

32 



Pieces repaired, 11,747 

SHOE SHOP. 



167 
21 

210 



Boots made to order,. . 
Shoes " " 
Boots and shoes re- 
paired for officers, . . 



CHAIR SHOP. 



Chair seats matted, . . . 3,383 

Chair seats caned, 3,339 

Chairs repaired, 261 

Flag sent frames made, 3,475 
Cane seat frames made, 1,025 



4 

4 



46 



Doors manufactured,. 

Blinds, feet of manu- 
factured, 362i 

Sash, lights of manu- 
factured, 9,350 

Wash, machines manu- 
factured, 60 



HAT 8H0P. 

Forty-three boys, averaging 10 \ years, have braded, sinoa 
Dec. 1, 1863, 1,437 palm-leaf hats, learning the trade in the> 
time, and working only three hours each day. 

LAUNDRY. 

Pieces washed and ironed, 65,490* 

GARDEN AND FARM. 
... 210 



Bush, of oats, ..... 

" potatoes, 196 

" ears gr'n corn, 50 
" peas & beans, 

green, 17 

Bush, of onions, 30 

" beets, 35 

" turnips &bagas 13 

" tomatoes, 5 



Tons of hay, 3 

Heads of cabbage, 1,100 

No. of squash, winter,. . 60 

" " summer, 800 

Loads of melons, 2; 

Barrels cucumbers, 4 

Quarts strawberries, ... 24r 
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LABOR. 

Table IX shows the manner in which the boys are now, and 
have been employed about eight months of the past year. 
Previous to this, in the early part of the. year, an average of 
twenty boys were employed, in the shops; ten of whom were 
matting and caning chairs, under the direction of the teachers 
of the School, and ten were engaged in the manufacture of 
doors, blinds and sash, under the instruction of our carpenter, 
Mr* A. Wise. As we had neither machinery nor motive power, 
excepting a circular saw, driven by boy power, to aid us in the 
manufacture of these articles, and as frequent changing of the 
boys occurred, taking from the shop the larger and stronger, 
(for the army,) leaving in their places smaller and weaker ones; 
as also the lumber used becoming very scarce, and exceeding 
dear, it was thought not best longer to continue this branch of 
industry, but to change to the manufacture of something more 
simple — something that every boy, old and young, might 
readily become efficient in. This something was the, great 
question with us, as it ever has been with all who have 
attempted to make boy labor available. Fortunately, we dis- 
covered a way of making flag seats independent of the body of 
the chair, which hitherto has been impracticable, on account of 
the difficulty and expense of transportation. We therefore dis- 
continued on the doors, blinds and sash, and put this force at 
work making frames for flag and cane seats. The change thus 
far has proved very satisfactory. It is not only very simple 
and light work for boys, but in making these frames, we give 
employment to forty other boys. With the aid of the ma- 
chinery lately put up, we shall be able to give work to a still 
greater number. We think now we have a permanent and 
profitable business. 

The story of our farming this year is a very short and exceed- 
ingly dry one. The boys plowed and planted as in other 
seasons-, but soon after the seeds were deposited in the ground 
there came a drouth, such as .has not been known in this part 
of the State in many years before; for seven long weeks there 
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. appeared not a cloud in the heavens; the earth became hot and 
dry like ashes, parching the seeds that had been sown, so that 
but few germinated. Much of our garden was twice planted; 
each planting proved a failure. The result of the labor in this 
department will be seen in Table XL Last fall and winter our 
farmer, with an average of eight boys, cut 260 cords of four- 
feet wood for the School, and J58 saw logs for J. A. Kerr 
Nearly all of the wood used at the School the past year has 
been prepared by the boys. 

On the 1st of December we discontinued the plaiting of straw 
and introduced the braiding of palm leaf in the primary depart- 
ment. As this business was alike new both to teachers and the 
boys, we employed temporarily a lady of experience to instruct 
the teachers and give them a start in this new enterprise. The 
boys, with a few exceptions, acquired the art readily, and were 
soon able to make four of these hats in the same time that it 
would take them to make one of the straw. It has been said 
that boys are most interested and profited in that kind of labor, 
the object and result of which they can easiest see. If this be 
true, (and we doubt it not,) then this is, of all in-door labor, 
the best adapted to this class of small boys. Table XI shows 
the amount of little each day, multix^hed by time; and here let 
me say, that the boys of this department have been kept as far 
as practicable from mingling with the older and grosser ones. 
They have been lodged by theniselYes in a dormitory which has 
been warmed in cold weather, and their work and schooling so 
arranged as to give them their recreation mostly when the other 
boys have been at work or in school. 

For the condition of the school department, you are respect- 
fully referred to the Teachers' Reports herewith connected. 
We will only say, that the ability and success with which these 
departments have been conducted during the past year, is very 
satisfactory and highly creditable to all etfgaged therein. 

We have often^thought to the casual observer it may have 
appeared that very little was being accomplished for the intel- 
lectual or moral elevation of the boys sent- to this School, as on 
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each succeeding visit to the Institution he finds them as before, 
with feeble minds and stunted consciences; and verity it would 
seem so to us, did we not know that we were constantly be- 
coming a new School; that those we taught yesterday, to-day 
are gone, and those we teach to-day, were yesterday in the 
street in the midst of evil, ignorant of books, unaccustomed to 
study and morally distorted. 

In the light of these facts we take courage, and earnestly 
Jabor, confidently believing that, though the School is to-day, 
in point of intelligence and morality, no farther advanced than 
at its inception, yet it has been and still is, as one of our boys 
writing back to us, calls it, " the home of redemption, the home 
of second starting in life of many, very many of the boys of the 
State." 

It will be seen in Table 8, that 27 boys have been honorably 
discharged from the School the past year. The question is fre- 
quently asked, " How many of the boys do you thoroughly re- 
form ? save to society and the State/' In reports from some of 
the Institutions we find an answer to this question given; but 
when we look around upon society and see those whose early 
life has been most carefully and tenderly guarded by Christian 
parents, and whose education has never suffered neglect, leaving 
the paths of virtue and sobriety, we feel a hesitancy in an- 
. swering. While we are not quite sure that all of our boys can 
go out into society in its present condition, and not meet with 
some alluring vice to which they will yield, yet we do know 
that many leave the Institution prepared mentally and 
morally to fill places of trust and honor, and that all are better 
fortified against the corrupting influences of community than 
when they entered it. 

Our regular chapel service was conducted by Bev. C. S. Arm- 
strong until the 25th of September, when he resigned his posi- 
tiod in the School to accept the appointment of Chaplain in 
the 4th Michigan cavalry. His place has been temporarily 
supplied by Eev. David Burns, pastor of the M. E. Church of 
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Lansing." The services have been well attended by friends 
from the city. 

On the first Sabbath in' April we organized our Sunday 
School, which has been sustained with considerable interest. 
We have devoted to this exercise the hour between nine and 
ten A. M. We are under obligations to Mr. Rork, Principal of 
the Lower Town Union School, for the valuable assistance ren- 
dered in these morning services. 

The excitement consequent upon the unsettled condition of 
the country, and the frequent calls for men and boys to enter the 
army and navy, with letters from comrades in the service, 
created "a war spirit among the larger boys of the School. 
Many were the petitions received, asking the privilege of enlist- 
ing and going to the battle-field to do and die for their country. 
This request has been granted to thirty-seven of the oldest 
boys, on the compliance with the general conditions made by 
your honorable body, that in each and every case the consent of 
the parents or guardian of the boy should be obtained. This war 
spirit did not stop with the boys; it caused the resignation of 
our Chaplain, Physician, Shoemaker, and one Overseer of the 
shops. 

We have continued the practice of employing the boys as 
night watch, door keeper, teamster, and chore boys, and as 
yet have not had an occasion to record an instance of misplaced 
confidence. In fact, most of the boys have labored with us to 
maintain neatness and order, and to create such a moral senti- 
ment in the School as to make each boy feel honorably bound 
to quietly remain in the institution until such time as the 
officers and Board of Control might think best for him to go. 
We are satisfied with the apparent contentment and cheerful 
spirit with which the boys have yielded to this influence. 

Gentlemen: Before closing this report, allow me to call your 
attention to the necessity of the enlargement and reconstruc- 
tion of our culinary and laundry departments. Some six years 
ago, an addition was built to the north wing of the Institution, 
for a kitchen, bakery, laundry, boiler room, etc. This building 
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was quite sufficient for the size of the School at that* time, but 
now we have entirely outgrown it, and ask that it be enlarged 
at the earliest possible convenience. The necessity of this will 
be readily discovered when we tell you that an average of 
1,249 pieces are weekly washed in a room twenty-one feet long 
by twenty feet wide, and that two-thirds of this room is occu- 
pied with a brick oven, steam boiler, pumps, eta, leaving only 
one hundred and forty square feet for this labor to be per- 
formed in. We would suggest the building of a dry room. There 
are many weeks in the year in which it is impossible to dry 
clothes out of doors. On account of this fact, and that we 
have no room to dry clothes in doors, sometimes our boys have 
been obliged to wear garments quite too damp for health. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me add that it is truly gratify- 
ing to know that harmony and unanimity of feeling and pur- 
pose have been the ruling spirit of all connected with me, and 
whatever of good may have been accomplished by our mutual 
efforts, is alike creditable to all. 

With thanks for your frequent counsel and continued kind- 
ness, this report is respectfully submitted. 

C. B. ROBINSON, 

Superintendent. 



TEACHER & KEPOBT. 

To the Bon, Board .of Control of the Michigan Stale Reform 
School : 

Gentlemen — The following statistics are respectfully submit- 
ted as the Teacher's Report of the School Department in this 
Institution, for the year ending Nov. 16th, 1864: 
The whole number under instruction at the commence- 
ment of the year was, . . . , 189 

There have been received during the year, 114 



Whole number under instruction during the year, . . . 303 
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Of the 114 received into the School, 

Did not know the alphabet* 10 

Could spell easy words, and commenced in the primer, ... 48 

Commenced in First Reader, 19 

" Second Header, 16 

Third Reader, IT 

" Fourth Reader, 4 

Fifth Reader,... 1 

Total, .-. _114 

IX ABITHMBRO. 

Commenced learning to count, 48 

" in addition, 57 

" in subtraction, 5 

M in division, 6 

" in fractions, 1 

Total, I . 114 

WBZTHO. 

Could not write, 81 

Could write their own names, 15 

Could write their own correspondence, 18 

Total, .114 

Eighty-six have left the School during the year. The follow- 
ing tables show their attainments in reading, arithmetic and 
writing when they left the School: 



Letters...... 8 

Primer,., 2 

First Reader,. 9 

Second « 10 

Third « 17 

25 
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Fourth Reader, 17 

Fifth « 29 

Total, . 86 

ARITHMETIC. 

Counting, > 3 

Addition, 11 

Subtraction, 6 

Multiplication, ." 7 

Division, 25 

Fractions, 14 

Interest, 17 

Through Practical Arithmetic, 3 

Total, 86 

In the Intellectual Arithmetic, 40 

In the Practical Arithmetic, as far as fractions, 26 

" " through fractions, reduction, 

per centage, and square root, 22 

Total, 175 

WRITING. 

Cannot write, 16 

Can make the letters and write their own names, 32 

Can write their own correspondence, 127 

Total, 175 

Besides the above, we have had recitations in Geography on 
Outline Maps. 

We have also had a general exercise each day, explaining 
the principles of Arithmetic, and the boys reciting the defini- 
tions and rules in concert. 

The two schools are not graded according to the intellectual 
attainments of the pupils, but according to their size. The 
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most of the boys who have entered the Institution during the 
past year have gone into the upper school. The inultiplication 
table, and also the different tables in reduction, have been 
daily recited by the whole school in concert. We think that 
most of the boys have committed them to memory. 

During a part of the year, I have been aided in the work of 
imparting instruction to the boys under my care, by Mr. J. 
Putnam and Miss H. Norton, whose zeal, fidelity and faithful- 
ness in the work are worthy of all praise. Their energy and 
co-operation in all my plans to advance the interests of the 
school, have been most satisfactory. We feel that we have not 
accomplished, either for the mental improvement or moral 
renovation of these boys, all that we desired. We can only 
say, that by prayer, precept and labor, we have done what we 
<k>uld. We can only pray that God will more abundantly bless 
our efforts in the future than in the past. There has been no 
addition made to the Library during the year. 

Hoping that our humble efforts may not only be blessed of 
God, but that they may also meet in some measure with your 
approbation, I submit this report. 

H. A. BARKER, 

Teacher. 



REPORT OF TEACHER OF PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

To the Hon. Board of Control of the Stale Reform ticliool : 

Gentlemen — Thirty-one boys have been received into the 
Primary Department of the School during the year ending 
Nov. 16, 1864. They were placed in classes as follows : Twenty 
in the Primer, sixteen in the Firstr Reader, four in the Second, 
and one in the Third. * •■'>'■ 

Twenty-nine of these boys could not write. Only three of 
them had any knowledge of Arithmetic. 

Since only forty-two boys are allowed in this school, as many 
have beenjsent out as have entered. Three have been dis- 
charged, and twenty-eight have gone to the upper school, as 
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smaller boys came in. Of the number who have gone oat, four 
read in the Primer, five in the First Reader, twelve in the 
Second, and ten in the Third. Twenty-one of the number 
could write their own letters; the others could not write, of 
simply write their own names. One knew nothing of Arith- 
metic, eight were in the Table Book, fifteen in Primary, and 
seven in the Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Of the forty-two now in the school, six read in the Primer, 
fifteen in the First Reader, fourteen in* the Second, and seven 
in the Third. Twenty can write their own letter?, twelve can 
write their names, and ten cannot write/STSix receive, instruc- 
tion in Arithmetic orally, eighteen are in the Table Book, fifteen 
in the Primary, and three in the Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Two boys have made considerable-progress in Geography, 
and instruction is given to all from Outline Maps. Reading of 
the Scriptures form a part of each day's exercises, besides 
which, every boy learns a verse to recite. This often calls out 
explanations, and the reading of other portions of the Bible. 

The average age of the boys in this [department is a little 
more than ten and a half years. 

The hours of school and work remain the same as last year, 
but the most of the year we have been makingjpalm leaf hats 
instead of straw. One thousand four hundred and thirty-seven 
hats have been made. This has been new work for both 
teacher and scholars, and when it is remembered how many 
new boys have come into the school, and that they, as well as 
those already here, were to be taught, it will be seen that this 
has been a work of no small magnitude. In this labor we have 
been faithfully assisted by Mrs. Simot, who taught us this 
work, and by Miss Norton, who has been with us most of^the 

Hoping that the good seed sown in the hearts of these unfor- 
tunate young boys may bring forth much fruitjn after life, I 
respectfully submit this report 

SINDENIA A. BAIiLAKD. 
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chaplain's bhport. 

To (he Honorable Board of Control of the Michigan State 
Reform School : 

Gkttlemen — It cannot reasonably be expected, from the 
brief period of my connection with the Institution as Chap- 
lain, that I should present a very full or minute report of the 
moral condition of the School 

My report must of necessity be based upon observation, and 
these observations, when well taken, must be regarded as indi- 
cating its success or failure. 

The first important facts that favorably impress the stranger, 

is the order pervading the entire Institution. Its discipline, 

though mild, is really military. Everything seems to be done 

by rule. This is the stepping-stone to all true and permanent 

«forms. 

The deportment of the boys during divine service, and their 
attention to the word preached, give satisfactory evidence that 
religious truth is exerting a salutary influence on their minds. 

I know not that any of the School have embraced Chris- 
tianity during the year now closing, but I do know that many 
have been made better. Some have left the Institution not 
only with the respect, but love of its officers. 

In view of the capacity of the Institution, the character of 
the boys when brought here, the salutary discipline under 
which they are placed, the degree of honor to which many 
have attained, and the favorable report of those who left the 
School, force upon us the conviction that there is no institu- 
tion in the State that is doing more for the interest and salva- 
tion of humanity, in proportion to the outlay, than the Reform 
School. In view of what it has already accomplished, and is 
now doing, its friends may expect its future career will be emi- 
nently successful. 

D. BURNS, 
Chaplain. 

Lansing, Deo. 12, 1864. 
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PHYSICIAN 8 REPORT. 

To the Hon. Board of Control of the State Reform School : 

Gentlemen — The School has been healthy during the past 
year. Only one death has occurred — that of Herman Nash. 
He went into hospital on the morning of Dec. 29, 1863, and 
died that evening of cerebro spinal meningitis. 

During March and April, a large number of the boys had 
the measles. The disease, however, was of a very mild type, 
and required but very little treatment. 

Inflammation of the eyes was quite troublesome during the 
summer. Many of the boys were afflicted, and a large portion 
of the cases obstinately resisted treatment for a long .time. It 
has now nearly disappeared, and when a sufficient supply of 
good pure water is secured for the School, this disease will hf 
of rare occurrence. 

In common with the surrounding country, the School has 
been comparatively exempt from malarial fevers, and there is 
reason to expect that for the future these diseases will continue 
to decrease. 

I. H. BARTHOLOMEW, " 
Physician. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

REPORT OF VISITORS. 

To the Hon. J. M. Gregory, Superintendent: 

The undersigned committee, appointed to attend the annual 
examinations at the Michigan Female College, respectfully pre- 
sent the following report: 

From unavoidable reasons, the committee were not able to . 
attend all the examinations, but such as they did attend gave 
very satisfactory proof that this College is more and more 
realizing the high ideal of scholarly attainments. The exam- 
inations were characterized by readiness and self-possession in 
the pupils, and thoroughness of instruction on the part of the 
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teachers. The examinations in the department of Modern 
Languages were very satisfactory, especially that in German, 
by Miss Edgerton. The examination in French, by Miss 
Rogers, exhibited unusual thoroughness in the minutiae of the 
language. 

The essays of the young ladies possessed a modest, earnest 
and dignified tone, which showed that just ideas of life and 
character had been inculcated For the good influence of the 
instructors over the moral character and habits .of the pupils, 
the Institution stands deservedly very high. 

It is confidently expected by the numerous friends of the 
College, that it will soon realize their fond "hope of becoming 
the Mount Holyoke of the Peninsular State. 

R. C. KEDZIE, 
In behalf of the Committee, 
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50 
2,649 



8844 
2 282 

6 850 

4,353 
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«S,715 



2,004 

21 

3,700 

59 

650 
2.703 

175 

V 
2,164 

561 



3,127 

3,117 
107 

1,609 
33 

6. €03 

2,137 
58 

1,762 
215 
191 



44 



539 
1,834 

510 
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6,879 

76 

468 
1,031 
2,295 

657 
1,880 
2.680 
3,591 

657 
8,243 
3,139 
9,123 
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la 



$35 262 50 

1,850 00 

200 00 

29,548 00 

4888 00 

92,880 73 

74.902 00 

98155 50 

66,086 76 

779 00 

1 800 00 

26 017 00 



38,466 50 

25 00 

64,645 00 

2.190 00 

7.705 25 

69,000 50 

8800 00 

4 200 00 

43 449 00 

36,314 60 

20 00 

975 00 

73 690 22 

101 660 60 

65 614 65 

3,456 63 

24,275 07 

625 00 

136,021 00 

34,561 26 

1,700 00 

62,202 CO 

726 00 

1 676 00 

9,900 00 

75 00 

2,543 00 

100 00 

2.205 00 

62,213 00 

7,945 00 

10,501 00 

0,190 00 

87,561 55 

3 425 00 

7,550 00 

25,768 00 

86,740 00 

12,322 00 

84 589 50 

69 59125 

78,817 44 

15,613 75 

47,529 00 

194,011 16 

198,202 79 

4,785 00 
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IB 

IS 



94/408 2,086,871 88] US 1818|lOOO|0818 






2 

40 

7 

8 

8 

184 

4 

4 

41 

16 

16 

87 

48 

74 

17 

82 

98 

74 

6 



u 

go 



176 8 
6 



92.1 

28.4 
178.8 
212.4 
289 4 
209.6 

16 

14 
105.7 

4 
118.8 



209.9 

13 

506 
313 6 

18 

9 

111.7 

140.7 



16.5 
2913 
2422 
238.8 
81 6 
106.8 

7 

899 

211.0 

21.5 

199.6 

5.6 

11.8 

25.1 

7 

4 



7 
131.6 

24.6 

16 

15.6 
614.3 

12 

22 
171.4 

06 

50.6 
117.8 
182 
202 

56 

100.4 
376 
388.9 

18 



II 



5 H 
9 © 

n 



717 4 

5 

7.6 
710.3 
684 
902 4 
845.4 
1113.8 
609 

1 

7 
640.7 



788 1 
3 

903.7 
76 

297.6 

985 
76.5 
80.5 

792.7 

731.1 
11 8 
60 7 

956.9 

632.7 

1026.7 

6 

613 
868 
1346.5 

692.6 

686*8 
6 
29 
2*6 



9 

42.7 
675.4 
814.8 
171.6 
165 
12961 

88.6 

61 
488.9 
482.4 
808 
662.7 
788.6 
728.1 
832.2 
718.6 
1179.8 
1476 2 

66.8 



80071 



33 



$3,84$ 77 
240 00 



2604 60 

1882 00 

5 794 00 

6526 97 

9 496 89 

6.408 88 

405 00 

680 00 

2.590 81 

100 00 

3,212 28 



6,605 94 
849 00 
1076 16 
8 288 62 
1,104 23 
230 00 
2 989 69 
4,171 48 



446 82 
8886 43 
6.847 43 
8 228 32 
1.814 32 
2,622 12 

225 00 
13,016 19 
6,018 15 

787 60 
6,044 08 

12L 00 

467 70 
1,004 60 



160 00 



216 00 

4 .688 00 

720 34 

623 60 

714 60 

14 080 98 

244 00 

1489 45 

4,769 44 

8 808 71 

1 551 88 

8,598 76 

6,095 08 

9,962 83 

1,09108 

8,220 42 

18,108 54 

16,412 06 

768 60 



n 
a 



$8,007 40 

120 00 

150 00 

8,007 24 

1,440 80 

14,207 00 

9.400 82 

10,055 88 

8,680 09 

18 00 

190 00 

7,18141 



8,744 69 
88 50 

12 222 88 
974 20 

8 108 88 

12822 94 

2,940 97 

1,648 26 

9,977 77 

8,998 84 

248 (0 

647 00 

14,901 77 

13 205 84 
18,147 68 

230 00 

6,849 08 

456 71 

20,400 94 

7,640 06 



10,265 19 

156 00 

689 70 

1,189 27 

94 00 

• 609 01 

222 00 

1,008 25 

9,14175 

8,151 70 

2.971 87 

2^50 46 

16,489 67 

1,069 04 

1,653 00 

0,279 90 

8,808 11 

4,159 28 

042 02 

11.864 47 

10,280 44 

3,702 06 

7,750 86 

19,984 04 

84,040 87 

099 87 



31O,99110{ 881,204 If 
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Jiik-p.m . ... 

Alpubji 

Antrim. *. 

Barry T ,..»,.«... 
Bay,, , .. , .... » 

BarrteD , . , 

Branch,. ., . 

CuEhouij. 
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CliQtjn*.......,. 

Itoltit,._..%. ... 

Eaton , ...,,,,.., 

Kmmr.i t 

Genesee. .,....., 

Gran l Tru\*e«te„ 
CJral iot .,......., 
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M ir ■ . . . , 

I Q u r 'i . i ! i i ,. M 
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TfiabcEln, 
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Kem ; 
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I^pwr, ,,,., 

I^clnmiw,,..,... 

j (.IH'A ■■■',. . „ „ 

Llvfnggtuu, .,._» 

Uacfcltuic Pi . 

Macomb,.,,...., 

MaaJtou/. >..,,.. 
MarnflUH' f ....... 

Marquette, ...... 

Mason, h . ... 
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tfguQmiQC>>, ..... 

Midland,. 

Mem rotr, ,....,., . 
Montcalm. , .,., 
Muskegon, 

Nawajgo,....,*, 

Oakland ,, 

Oo*aii*... 

OutimugoBf ..... 

Ottawa,. 

-'uiiuv. 

Sanilac,.... 

Shlnwu.^oe „. 

Ft. Clair 

St- JftStiirii. . I... . 

TiiicftJtt. . ... 

Van T)urf?n, 

WasLtwmLW, 

Wayne, ,..,.,... 
Happiiinitmtary, . 
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II 



1 
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112 67 
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1082 32 

1423 47 

a ,192 fefi 

1,800 £fl 

4.20168 

2 118 20 

106 34 

IS 75 

1,773 60 



1,324 32 

40S 

2,193 64 

301 88 

i isa 15 

1,635 S3 
1,841 09 
316*6 
l,07l 38 
1,620 69 

m w 

17128 
2438 89 
4.061 69 
12.301 %b 

454 SO 
1,515 00 
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8,970 00 

;.-G 32 

284 1a 

3J70 41 

11 Aft 

476 63 

2,446 04 

23 00 
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984 73 
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! ,TM 18 
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3,624 08 

5 T61 10 
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pa 
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3,431 62 

1,541 71 

'J 1-7 [PI 

7,688 40 

11,561 49 

0,877 71 
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230 26 

4,765 41 



6,904 K9 

1 SI 

8,018 94 
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1 .473 01 

10 .£86 68 
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608 79 

10 J26 2S 

9,211 46 
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193 70 
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0,594 89 

66 40 
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2,415 22 

84 93 

317 65 

83 00 

1,002 06 

7 T 730 33 

2.017 63 

1,812 38 

1,809 84 

18,663 16 

533 80 

2,000 42 

8,4*1 61 

4 0^2 84 
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0,726 SO 

12,072 foi 
2461 40 
6168 OS 

17,308 70 

5 665 07 
501 07 
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06 00 
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2.741 70 
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4,458 31 
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246 60 

2,744 00 



3.0*1 112 
11 DO 

4.194 75 
800 48 
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4 T 976 81 
737 90 
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3427 10 

3 321 81 
10 00 
18163 

4,874 St 

4.240 81 

6,262 34 
186 02 

2.686 41 
90 60 

6,860 03 

8.070 89 
372 35 

4,268 
230 £0 
147 00 
294 00 
18 02 
0180 
62 00 
140 84 

■Mil 73 
800 86 
690 66 
445 00 

CM" 10 
226 37 
632 00 

3,414 30 

2,600 19 

i I m m 

ajtt oi 

5,074 53 

tf,tf.ri n4 
1,100 88 
3,000 00 
6 .Sty w 
18,449 a 



3,106 50 
11 00 

4.1B9 50 
308 00 

1,060 60 

6,021 50 
6*6 60 
472 60 

3 172 00 
3,235 00 

21 00 
210 00 

4 522 60 
4,303 00 
6,436 60 

441 60 

2,763 00 

209 00 

6.S51 00 

3,130 00 

366 60 

MSB 00 

220 50 

160 *0 

292 00 



113 60 
52 00 
149 60 

4,133 60 
&50.00 
599 00 
4TT 00 

0,457 00 

2,4004 60 
2,904 60 
1,637 00 
2. 463 00 
5,161 50 
3,811 00 
1/160 60 
3,097 50 
6,950 60 
18,380 00 



1260,390 07 $135,620 14 9130,863 00] $00,202 8 



SS08 20 
22 60 



1,862 58 
190 00 
1.51! 89 
21T3 46 
2,677 02 
1148 90 
101 96 



85*07 
37 00 

1,219 88 

27 60 

1,407 01 

287 46 

302 90 
2,256 63 

260 00 
74 30 

989 00 

1189 06 

86 24 

107 23 
2427 09 
1 010 02 
2,483 70 



763 27 
'J33 28 

2,712 44? 

2,404 28 
100 00 

1 >34 91 



244 28 



78 30 
57 00 
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COUNTIES. 



s£ 



Allegan , 

Alpena, 

Antrim, 

Barry, 

^7, 

Berrien, 

Branch, 

Calhoun, 

Cass, 

Cheboygan , 

Chippewa, 

Clinton. 

Delta, 

Eaton, 

Emmet, 

Genesee, 

Grand Traverse,.. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale, 

Houghton, 

Huron 

Ingham, 

Ionia, 

Iosco, 

Isabella, , 

Jackson, 

Kalamazoo, 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer, , 

Leelanaw, 

Lenawee, 

Livingston, 

Mackinac, 

Macomb, 

Manitou, 

Manistee, , 

Marquette, 

Mason, 

Mecosta, 

Menominee, 

Midland, 

Monroe, , 

Montcalm, 

Muskegon, 

Newaygo, , 

Oakland, 

Oceana, 

Ontonagon, 

Ottawa, 

Saginaw, 

Sanilac, , 

Shiawasssee, 

St. Clair, 

St. Joseph, 

Tuscola, .... .... 

Van Buren, , 

Washtenaw, , 

Wayne, 

Supplementary, ... 



Total, 14,406 W 



$87 55 



101 62 



297 01 
464 65 
.560 34 
714 71 



45 67 
'392 45 



635 12 
17 21 
16 72 

120 03 



133 63 
865 93 



8 15 

549 81 

646 43 

1,277 26 



122 28 



71 51 

8 00 

808 24 



10 00 



4 26 



442 65 

9 52 

15 00 

41 60 

528 11 



1 00 

159 13 

66 81 

1 00 

224 27 

163 98 

57139 

176 01 

357 39 

3,306 46 

440 25 

12 90 



c 2, 

8* 



$1,927 38 



2.671 57 1 
148 00 I 
5,063 55 
5,276 84 
7J29 35 
2,297 75 
154 00! 



$5,428 69 

200 00 

155 26 

1.745 14 

367 00 

2,978 61 

3,934 87 

5,375 90 

4,892 57 

310 64 



$10 61 $963 73 



50 85 



102 61 



128 29 
374 20 



432 77 



881 80 

35 00 

1.439 95 



5 028 24 
6 88 

1.272 19 
914 22 
860 00 
124 00 

2.284 60 

1,559 14 



104 00 

5,216 12 

4.860 83 

5.148 83 

1,646 00 

1,189 70 

10 00 

4,580 13 

925 62 

25 00 

1,888 18 

22 00 

255 75 



186 50 



200 00 

421 79 

202 50 
1.148 00 

911 00 

4.408 91 

28 76 

1.151 06 

3,568 57 

11,096 94 

945 93 
1.997 70 
6,165 66 
3,497 71 
2,147 24 

855 85 
7,870 94 
79,274 41 

473 27 



189,452 36 



3.482 96 



2.667 70 



12 81 



5.361 71 

227 79 

1,187 82 

6.105 43 

8.590 00 

740 87 

3.290-21 

8.593 10 

85 00 

246 21 

3,796 26 

12.291 29 

10,331 07 

500 00 

8,261 05 

200 00 

9,638 69 

2,240 38 

50 00 

6.514 83 

25 00 

264 41 

1,947 00 



313 00 

300 00 

229 60 
2,788 81 

99149 
2,912 05 

831 90 
4,012 10 
1,089 5S 

790 84 
3,632 78 
4,598 27 
1.694 14 
3,581 46 
4,966 66 
5,272 24 
1,935 46 
4,467 69 
14,201 86 
6,037 29 

264 59 



10 00 

29 84 

104 37 

14 79 

56 60 

150 00 

138 51 

135 64 

64 84 
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1,362 59 

1,586 38 

1,053 04 

48 00 

347 00 

614 39 

53 00 

276 44 

* 900 66 
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306 95 
7,314 46 
216 00 
292 99 
497 75 
2S8 26 
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45 40 
4 32 

32 92 
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9 00 

4 29 



25 00 



69 06 

1,495 48 

625 91 
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416 25 

19 60 
892 90 
658 29 

27 00 
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58 00 
622 25 



38 62! 
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46 96 
18 00 
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175 70 
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123 80 
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54 00 
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266 77 

2.420 57 
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344 44 



8 
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i 
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73 71 
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6,806 96 

85,779 55 

14,720 26 

2.973 40 
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19,264 76 

569 06 

1,445 26 

34,299 89 

87,878 47 

57,083 21 

8,805 77 

14,227 08 

54370 72. 

15,944 14 
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29.570 89 

336 69 

2.036 18 

7,124 57 

122 95 

1.310 78 

492 00 

3,182 88 

20,022 60 

6,701 01 

8,628 60 

4,764 62 

44,149 09 

2.721 07 

5,817 87 

16,809 79 

82,223 02 

10.355 06 

16,612 69 

27,882 66 

81,074 04 

9,843 62 

23,496 94 

56,311 17 

99.896 68 

1328 16 



9,693 68 1 72,991 29! 1,009,318 98 
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no 
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46 00 
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3212 24 
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9 007 39 
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236 87 
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13^6 07 
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£30 (JO 
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456 Tl 

19,8S1 46 

7,415 13 
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i6ft 00 
630 70 
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04 00 
r>i3 St 1 . 

135 tO 
4*31 77 
3,811 64 
3,082 '5 
2 044 37 
2 146 41 
16.804 34 
1.006 64 
1.663 00 
003 87 
8 456 8: 
4 014 18 

6 6S6 44 
11. 195 66 
10,433 39 

3661 40 

7 436 18 
10,810 06 
33.303 33 

609 39 



1209,049 331 1371,475 ft 
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at 
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$3,677 76 

376 00 

203 00 

1175 15 

373 36 

12CE4J Wr 

3,301 CO 
0018 44 
2 324 60 
260 00 
IB 89 
3.320 23 



1,166 10 



S.4U M 

soiei 

708 36 

5073 04 

15U60 

630 23 

1.401 fO 

1/65 64 

SO 00 

57 62 

4,290 JO 

4611 81 

3 5 J 4 7E 

520 00 

1,663 82 

217 09 

6,854 34 

1,463 17 

40 82 

5 633 76 

16 r>& 

260 73 
2/074 70 

"289 07 



1,863 16 
1,293 66 
2,077 OS 

642 37 
4,640X3 

TB5 0! 

432 17 
3,270 27 
! I L&6 14 
1,000 12 
1,082 72 
2,042 68 
4,163 93 

766 00 

9.023 35 

3 649 06 

6 395 55 

40 39 



i 

3 



no oo 



1T83 

ib'oo 



£616 
150 76 



m u 



7 60 
20 34 

73 71 



16 26 
00 
IIP 

laia 



10S17 
106 62 

131 8-J 



10 62 



736 87 
60 

12 00 
10 05 
19 00 



26 00 
37 60 
32 16 
47 17 
37 26 

446 36 

I9ft 

03 86 

1131 

406 41 
6100 
83 S« 

100 60 

27 04 



10 40 
266 06 

6,783 00 
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COUNTIKS. 



Allegan,. 
Alpena,.. 
Antrim,.. 
Barry,... 

Bay, 

Berrien, . 
Branch, .. 
Calhoun,. 



Cheboygan, 

Chippewa, 

Clinton, ..: 

Delta, 

Eaton, 

Emmet, 

Genesee, 

Qrand Traverse,. 

Gratiot, 

Hillsdale, 

Houghton , 

Huron, 

Ingham, 

Ionia, 

Iosco, 

Isabella, 

Jaclwon 

Kalamasoo, 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeor, 

Leelanaw, 

Lenawee, 

Livingston, 

Mackinac, 

Macomb, 

Manitou, 

Manistee, 

Marquette, 

Mason 

Mecosta, 

Menomineo 

Midland, , 

Monroe, 

Montcalm, 

Muskegon, 

Newaygo, 

Oakland 



Ontonagon, 

Ottawa, 

Saginaw, 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee 

St. Clair,... 

Bt Joseph, 

Tuacola, 

VanBaren, 

Washtenaw, 

Wayns, 

Sapplementary, . 



$1,661 86 

28 00 

140 26 

788 14 

848 62 

2 012 20 

3,627 SO 

4,424 64 

2,891 24 

47 88 

86 26 

1,600 84 



1,36610 



3,418 08 

111 04 

433 60 

0,720 02 

886 07 

70 60 

11,048 06 

2,860 66 

84 66 

64 06 

2,180 70 

6.283 04 

10,767 66 

826 60 

1,836 40 



6,636 21 

060 72 

79 06 

2,030 47 



206 49 
078 73 



00 01 



177 65 

1,444 04 

213 66 

778 66 
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